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bo placed on a judgment wbich did not take this clement into consideration^ for he 
assigns, on the mere ground of forms of letters, a higher antiquity to the Gujarht 
copper-plates, than ho does to the Gupta inscriptions ; whereas, we now know, that 
the Guptas pr<'ccdcd the Vallabhis ! 

Had he confmcd«tiniself to tracing the alphabetical advances made by these diffe- 
rent sections of Indian races, instead of comparing two series of literal signs that had 
been thus far matured by different hands, he Wiuld have worked upon surer ground. 
To support my assertion, I would direct attention to the varieties of types of letters 
to be found on tlie nearly contemporaneous inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. If we 
examine the Allah kbkd writing,’ and contrast it with that on the Bliitari Lht,* wa 
discover considerable difference between the general configurations of the majority of 
the characters in each — vai’ymg from scarcely perceptible modifications to an absolute 
difference of form in others ; for instance, the , If, and arc virtually 

the same characters in both inscriptions, but their outlines are by no means identical, 
while the signs and ^ are, so to speak, dififerent letters. To carry out 

the contrast, let us refer to the Bhilsa^ inscription. Here again we find a general 
change in the aspect of the letters and most distinct modification or absolute divert 
gence from the Allahhbhd tyi)e in the followii^characters — TJ, ifT 

T» f > and 

V. As to the possible influence of the Semitic character of 
Northern India on the collateral Pali ; I should reduce this to 
the very minimum under its direct Pal, cographic aspect,* and 
should even prefer to advocate the converse proposition. There 
are here also some singular alphabetical coincidences which, 
however, had better he reserved for examination mider the 
notes on tlie Arian character. A point which adds mate- 
rially to the difficulty of instituting any useful comparisons 
in regard to this division of the subject is our ignorance 
of tlie date of the introduction of the Arian branch of the 
Semitic tree into the regions south of the Hindu Kush 
and its extension into the siih-Himalayan belt towards Has- 
tinapiir. For, as in the case of the Southern alphabet, its 


* ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bcug.,* vol. ^i., p. 969. — See Translation, vol. i., p. 283. 

* ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' vol. vi , p. 1.— English Version, vol. i., p. 240. 

® ‘Jour. As. Soc, Beng.,' vol. ri., p. 455. — Noticed at p, 245. 

^ [ I am not at all certain, however, that the Arian alphabet ^id not contribute 
the letter T, tlie equivalent of in its own scries, to serve in the Sih inscription as 
The .original character has, to my perception, more of mechauical coincidence 
with the general tendency of the Ariau formation t>f letters, than of homogeneity with 
the alphabet of the South ; and it is curious to observe how soon the perpendicular 
centre stroke of the original became horizontal under local treatment. The proper 
Indian b = "q, on the contrary, seems to have been of indigenous adaptation.] 
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earliest appearance, within our ken, is in the counterpart 
edict of Asoka at Kapur di Giri in the Pcshdwur valley. 
Two items, however, suggest themselves as important in the 
general inquiry. (1) The greater amount of pure Sanskrit 
the Kapur di Giri inscription^ carries in its text, as illustrating 
the descending course of tliat Ian gua go “ ; and (2) tlie ultimate 
and not very long delayed extinction of all trace of the once 
extensively prevahuit Arian character, and its supersession by 
the more exact and appropriate system of wiiting indigenous to 
the south ! 

^ [ ‘ Jour. Iloy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xiL, p. 230. J 

^ [ Vrinsrp liacl already iiotiml this IVid in <‘t)iin('Ai<»ii willi other data tlnai at his 
^|omraand — ‘ The vernaeidur hni<:;na|i-e of India at that period, then, varied in ditJerout 
provinces; — it approaclied more to thMjjjlansknt in tlie X.W rte — vol vii., p. 280. 
The j)os‘ie‘'sion of sevcaul letters reqiiiMte for the dne delinitit>ii ol‘ Sanskrit ortho- 
graphv, but uniK't'ded in Ih'di \\rllin^, is aNo impoH.nit.] 

[I have usually avoided coinplicatin'i’ the Min]>l<' J’al.oo^'iaphie nujuiry — on 
■\\hieh alone my data entitle me to .speak — \vith aus uieitufe to the important * ** li^ht 
pnilolo^y must he e\pecled to tlirow upon the ucinaal (pii'Nlnai. I (hp.irt Irom iiiy 
rule in this instance, in eitinji: the oiaj.^inal and liiahly ialual)h' remarks of the authoi 
of the ‘ Drfividiau Grammar,’ " r(‘‘rardin;i the ex^tiii*,^ state and pioluihl' eaily course 
of certain Indian laii«’unj; 0 '>. Mr. Caldwell’s position may h(' stat( d in his (o\ n w ords — 
‘That the Diaiidiaii laiijirua^cs are to 1)C alliliati-d, not with tlu' Jiido- European, 
hut wjth the 8e\thiaii [jtou]) of tongues; and that Ihe ScMhian fainil} to wliieli tl»ey 
appear lit he most clo'-cdy alli'd is tlie Finnish or ITgrian.’'' ['I’ln' .Ncojie of the term 
Jiiavidiaii is defined by the author as follows j ‘ 'I’lu' id'orns w hieh aieinclndcd in 
this work undcT the p^i'iieral term ‘ Draiidiau’ eoustitule the veriiaeiilai .s]j* ech of llie 
great majority of tlie iuh<il)itants of Soiithaii India. W'jth the exception of Oris.sa 
and tlioso disi riels of Western India, and the Dtkhaii, in whicli thv,‘ Giiiaihthi and 
the Marathi are sjioken, the whole (*f the piniiisidar portion of India, from the 
V'indhya inouiilains and the nver Neihudda (Naniiada) to Capi Cormmiii, is pi'Ojihal, 
and from the eailiest period ujipfars to liave hei ii peojiled, by ditfeierit In am lies oi one 
and the same raei , speaking ditlerent dialects of one aiid the sanii' language — the 
language towdiicli tlie term ‘Dra vidian’ is here appLed ; and scattered olfshimts fjoin 
the same stem may he traced still further north as far as the llajmalial hills, and 
even as far as the niouiitniii fastnc.sses of Bcduchistaii. The (iujarathi, the Marathi 
(wdth its olfshoot the Konkaiii), and the IJriya, or tin; language of Orissa, idiijms 
which are derived in the main from the decomposition ot the Sanskrit, form the 
vernacular speech of the Hindu population within tlieir r(\sj)oetivc limits . besides 
wdiich, and besides the Hrhv-idian languages, various idioms which cannot be termed 
indigenous or vi'rnacular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes residcut 
ill I’en insular India.' 

‘The idioms which I designate as ‘Dravidian* arc nine in niimlar, exclusive of 
the llajmahal, the ITrlioii, and the Brahui.' They are as follows . 1, Tamil ; 

* ‘ A comparative Grammar of the Drk vidian or South Indian F’amily of Languages, 
by the llev. 11. Caldwell, B.A. I/ondon, Ilarrison, 1856.' 

** (y". also Norris’ Scythian text jof the inscriptions at Bcliistun. — ‘ Jour. Roy. As. 
SOC.,' vol. XV. 

® The discovery of thi.s Drk vidian clement in a language spoken beyond the Indus 
proves that the DrOvidians, like the Aryanfi, the Graeco-Scythians, and the Turco 
Mongolians, entered India by the North-Western route. — p. 23. 
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In tills indeterminate state, I am content, for the present, to 
leave the general question of the progressive development of 
the writing of India proper ; being convinced, that no uniform 
or absolute law can be enunciated applicable to the varied 
circumstances of the whole circle of the palaeography of the 


2, Tola^u; 3, Canamso; 1, 5, Tula — [the remaining four arc] entirely 

imcultivatod, destitute of wiitteii characters, and coraparativciy little known — 
0, T(»la or Tudiira; 7., Kota ; 8, (iond or Gound ; 9, Khoiid or Kund, or, more pro- 
])orl}, th(‘ Ku. The ])roportioii!ible numbers of tlie several races by whom the lan- 
jjuuges and dialects mentioned above are spoken a})p('ar to be as follows : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

T) 

6 to 9 


10,000,000 

14,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

150.000 

500.000 


I 32,150,000 




‘ Wliil'^f T rojjard tlie prarnimilical structure and prevailing (lharartoristics of tlic 
Draviflian idioms as ScUliiai), 1 claim for them a position in the Scythian group 
Vvliieh is indt'peiideiit of its otlnr members, as a distinct family or genus, or, at least, 
as a di.stiiicl siihgcnns of tongues. They belong not to the Tui'kish family, or to the 
Ugri.in, or to the ]\l(Uigol;an, or to the Tungusian, . . . but to tlie ^roup or 

elass in wliicli all these families are comprised. On tlie whole, the Oravidian lan- 
guages may he regarded a^ inost nearl} allied to the Finnish or Ugrian family, with 
special afhnities, as it aj^pcai's, to the 0.‘>tiak/— n. 40. 

The eonchiftiuiis ainvcd at with regard to the Xorthern Indian languages arc 
summed up thus— ft is mlmitted that before the arrival of the -Vryans, or Sanskrit 
speaking colony of Jh-rd»maiis, Kshatri}as, and Abiisyas, the greater part of Northern 
Indian as jieojded hy rud(' aboriginal tribes, called by Sanskrit writers Mlechchas, 
Jhisyus, >»isbada.s, etc. ; and it is the reccivi'd opinion that those aboriginal tribes 
Avere of Scythian, or, at least, of non-Aryan origin. On the irruption of the Aryans, 
it Avould naturally ha[)pen that the copious and expre.ssive Sanskrit of the conquering 
race would almo.st overnlielm the vocabulary of the nidc Scythian tongue which was 
.spjAt'u by till' aboriginal trihe.s, NeAcrtbcfess, as tlie grammatical .structure of the 
Scythian longues jiosses^es prculiar .stability and piTsistency ; and as the prc-.ArA'au 
Iribes, A^llo wctc prol)al>ly more luinnTou.s than the A'lyans, witc not annihilated, hut 
only reduced to a de[)endent posilitm, and eA eiitiially, in imi.sl iii.staiice.s, incorporated 
in file Aiyaii comnuinily, the large Sanskrit addition A\liieh the Scythian vernaculars 
recc'ived Avoidd not necessarily alter their e.ssential structure, or dt'prive them of the 
power of inthieaicing and assimilating the speech of the conquering race. According 
to this tlieory, tlie grammatical stmclurc of the .spoken idioms of Northern India Avas 
from the first, and always eontiinied to he, in the main, Scythian; and the change 
Avhieh took place when Sanskrit acquired the pi edoiuinaiice, a.s the Aryans gradually 
(;\tc‘nded tludr cfinquests and their colonies, Avas rather a elmiigc of vocabulary than 
of grammar, — a change not so nmcli in the arrangement and vital spirit as in the 
wati'riel of the language. This In puthe.<Ais seems to have the merit of according better 
than any otlnu- Avith cA'istiiig phenomena. Seeing that the Northern vernaculars 
poH.ses.M, Avith the Avords of the Sanskrit, a graminatii'al structure which iu the main 
ap])oars to In' Seytlnaii, it seems more correct to represent those languages as liaAung 
a Scythian biiris, Avith a large and almost oa crAvlielming Sanskrit addition, than as 
having a Sanskrit basis, AAuth a small admixture of a Scythian clement.’— p. 38. 

‘ The Scythian substratum of the North-Indian idioms presents a greater number of 
points of agreement AAith the Oriental Turkish, or Avith that Scythian tongue or 
family of tongues of which the now Persian has been modified, than with any of the 
I)r5vidian languages.’— p. 39. 
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multifarious languages and nationalities embraced amid the 
indigenous or intrusive races, who in succession may have 
peopled portions of that land. 

I now insert the type Table of transitions of the Indian 
Alphabet referred to at page 41. This, like Prinsep’s litho- 
graphed synopsis, requires but little introductory notice, as it 
should be suflSciently explanatory in itself, but it may be 
necessary to mention, that I have modified some of the head- 
ings of the earlier alphabets, which I have felt bound to retain 
unaltered in the artist’s copy of Prinsep’s original fac-similes.' 

The derivations of the six leading or epochal series of the 
general table may ordinarily be gathered from the notices and 
translations of the original texts of each, inserted in various 
parts of this publication.^ 

The so-entitled Nerbudda character is taken from a set of 
copper-plate grants, of uncertain date, found at Sconi in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territories;® and the Kistiia alphabet, 


* [As the accompanpng’ Table of Alphabets has lately appeared, under a slipfhfly 
varied form, in the work of another author, it is neccHSjn-y for me to explain how it 
comes to he inserted in this phice without the usual aekuowledgment. M) X^uhlibluir, 
in making his preparations for the present reprint, imported, at my request, from 
Germany, such of the Sanskrit types, based u])oii Priiis(‘p’s originals, as were deemed 
requisite for the illustration of the Paheographic history of Indian writing. As some 
dinicultics presented themselves, on the arrival of this foreign t}q)e, in regard to its 
justification and aSvsimilation with our own, it was determined to set up the entire 
table before it was required in the order of the coii.secutive articles. This was done, 
and the first rough proof had been submitted to ii>e, when Mr. Austin’s managing 
superintendent intimated that if I had no obieeticn he intended to lend the table for 
publication in Mr. Monier William.s’ Sanskrit Grammar. I of course assented 
willingly to this arrangement, merely stipulating, in the must distinct manner, for the 
due aeknowlcdgn»ent of the derivation. I heard nothing further on the subject till 
the work in question appeared, under the auspices of tlie Oxford University PreSvS, 
when I naturally lookecl for tlic expected recognition of the use of my materials. 
However, to my surprise, I could discover no notice whatever of obligations to 
my publisher or myself. Upon making inquiries, 1 discovered that there had 
been some misapprehension as to tlic terms under which these materials had been 
permitted to he used ; and Mr. Williams assures me that he was not in any way 
made aware of my interest or concern in the sjuiopsis, and therefore necessarily failed 
to acknowledge the merely secondary title I claim in its reproduction.] 

* [No. 1, vol. ii. p. 8, et scq. of this publication; No. 2, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,* 
vol. VI., p, 1042; see also Stevenson, ‘Bombay Journal,’ July, 1853, and January, 
1854 ; No. 3, Art. xix. infra ; No. 4, vol. i., p. 233; No. 5, vol. i., p. 252; No. 6, 
vol. i., p. 321.] 

3 [See p. 726 ‘Jour. As, Soc. Beng.’ vol. v. (1836), and also Prof. Wilson on 
‘ Chattisgarh Inscriptions,’ ‘ Asiatic Researches, vol. xv., p. 507.] 
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which follows, was obtained from inscriptions at Amardvati in 
Berar.' 

For the more modern alphabets, which are arranged irrespec- 
tive of their relative antiquity, I have had to rely upon such 


^ [Prinsop explains the source from whence he derived the materials for this alphabet 
in the followmjif remarks :] — ‘ In the library of *he Asiatic Society are ten manuscript 
volumes of lira win ffs of sculpture, images, architecture, and insenptions, forming part 
of the celebrated collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie. The greater portion of these 
are ns yet unknown and undcscrihed. None of the series, as far as we can ascertain, 
have been published, nor are we aware of any attempt having been made to decipher 
the inscriptions. It is greatly to bo wished that the whole of these interesting documents 
could be digested in some convenient arrangement and made acccswsible to the learned 
world, especially now that the invention of lithography offers a cheap and expeditious 
Ipieans of effecting such an object. We wore in hopes of combining their publication 
m the form of a volume or two of plates, with the digest of the Mackenzie manu- 
scripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the Government has lately 
entrusted to the Rev. W. Taylor at Madras, the author oP * Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts.* As a specimen of the contents of these curious volumes. Captain 
Cunningham lias kindly favored me with the two lithographs numbered as pis. x. and 
xi., vol. vi,, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.’ lie has selected the two longest inscriptions 
from the volume. No. 18, entitled ‘Antiquities at Araarhvati,* a town in the Berhr 
province, situated on the fastna river to the west of Nhgpur. 

‘ The majority of the sculptures of Amarfivati seem to belong to a magnificent 
dchgopa^ or Buddhist shrine; but there is an admixture towards the end of the 
volume of objects of the linga worship. An accurate map of the town is prefixed, 
wht'iice it appears that the ruined dehgopa, whence the relics are taken, was on a 
mound of 150 feet diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipaldiuua 
(translated by Colonel Mackenzie ‘the mound of lights'), which so resembles the 
name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity in Ceylon (Dambadinna), that we 
imagined, on seeing the inscription from the east side of the gateway, some mistake 
miixst have bc'cn committed; for on comparing the characters with pi. xxviii. of the 
‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beiig.’, vol. v., p. 554, their perfect identity witli the Ceylonese type 
of old Nfigari was manifest: indeed the three initial letters appear to form the same 
word ^muji/ic' .... and the same combination there recognized as * Mahdrdja* .... 
drew Captain Cunningham’s attention while copying the penultimate line of the 
present inscription. 

‘ The second inscription, occupjing the two sides of pi. xi., ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' 
vol. vi. [the Kistna alphabet], is altogether of a different class, although the book 
states it to have been procured from the same to^vn, Amar&vati. 

‘ Tlie character has much resemblance to that of some of the cave inscriptions at 
Mahhhalipur and other places to the westward ; the essential portion of each letter 
also assimilates very closely to the alphabets of the Chattisgarh and Seonf inscriptions, 
and this has served as the Key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

‘ It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly denominate the 
Andhra character, frrom its locality, may he traced the ^dual transition fr-om the 
more simple Devanfigarf of Northern India (No. 2 of AllahJibkd, G^a and Gujarfit) 
to the complicated or florid writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it 
with the Ilala Kanara, or ancient Xarnatic, the lettci's ti, p, r, ?, khy thy dhy bh, 
which may he regarded in some degree as test letters, because tiiey have undergone 
more variation than others in the modern writing of different provinces, are nearly 
identical. There is also an incipient loop in the lower line of many of the letters 
which becomes afterwards more developed in the west and south. The Telinga or 
Tclugu character is one sjpp further removed, hut it springs directly from the Hala 
Kanara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, particularly the dh 
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type as chanced to be available, amid which may be found some 
isolated forms that might stand but indifferently the test of local 
criticism. — E.T.] 

and ih. In the accompanying plate (‘Jour. As. Soc. Ucng.,* vol. vi. pi. xii) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, ancT point out the peculiarities 
noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating the examination of other 
inscriptions that may link on naturally at cither end of this fragment of the chain 
of our Indian palteography.’ 
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XIX.— EXAMINATION OF THE SAH INSCEIP- 
TION FROM GIRNAR IN GUJARAT. 

SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION, No. 1, FROM JITNAGARH. 

[ I insert Jas. Prinsep’s translation of the Sdh inscription at 
Gim&r us it originally appeared in the ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Bengal’ — 
notwHthstanding that it has to a certain extent be6n superseded 
in the acquisition of more perfect copies of the monumental 
writing than he was constrained to rel}" upon — in order both to 
complete (he rword of his coutributions to an important st*ction 
of Indian Numismatics, and to serve as a needful introduction 
to his notes in illustration of the subject, which retain, ndth but 
limited cxce[)tions, their piistiue value ! — E. T.] 

After the announcement made in the proceedings of 
the Society, that the Governor-General has acceded to my 
request, for the deputation of an officer to take exact fac- 
similes of the several inscriptions in Gujarat, which have 
turned out to he of so important a natui’c, it may seem 
premature or superfluous to continue the publieation 
of the analj^sis of the less perfect document now in my 
hands. But it is only in a few uncertain passages that 
the expected coiTcctions are desired. The body of the 
matter is sufficiently intelligible, both in the Pali edicts 
of Gimar, lately published, and in the Sanskrit in- 
scription from Junagarh, which I have chosen for the 
subject of my present notice. 
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I should, indeed, be doing an injustice to Capt. Laing, 
who executed the cloth facsimile for the President of the 
Bombay Literary Society, and to Dr. Wilson himself, 
who so graciously placed it at my disposal, when, doubt- 
less, he might with little trouble have succeeded himself 
in interpreting it much better than I can do, from his 
well-known proficiency in the Sanskrit language ; it 
would, I say, be an injustice to them were I to with- 
hold the publication of what is already prepared for the 
press, which may be looked upon as their property and 
their discovery, and to mix it with what may hereafter 
be obtained by a more accurate survey of the spot. 

Before, however, proceeding to the inscription itself, 
I insert Dr. Wilson’s account of the site, 

* The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is about 
a mile to the eastward of Junagad, and about four miles from tlie base 
of Gim4r, which is in the same direction. It marks, I should think, 
the extremity of the Maryada of the sacred mountain. The Jainas, as 
the successors of the Bauddhas, greatly honour it.’ 

The rock or large stone above alluded to, appears to 
contain all three inscriptions. On the eastern side facing 
the Gimar hiU are the edicts of Asok-a in the old cha- 
racter ; on the western side, the Sanskrit inscription which 
I have selected as my theme for the present occasion ; 
and on the southern side a third inscription, longer even 
than either of the others, but somewhat more modem, 
and less distinct. 

The western inscription, then, is near the top of the 
stone ; — ^it covers a surface of ten feet and a half in 
breadth, by five feet in height. The stone is a good 
deal cut or worn away in two places, but it does not 
seem that anything has been lost on the outer edges, the 
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irregularities there visible proceeding from the contour 
of the stone. Capt. Laing’s facsimile is lithographed on 
a very reduced scale in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii., pi. XV. 

The character is only one remove from the Buddhist 
alphabet of Gimar. It has the same mode of applying 
the vowel marks e, a, and o, in particular to those excel- 
lent test letters, n, n, and m. The vowel i is still formed 
of the three dots ; but I need not more fully dilate upon 
its peculiarities, since I have already inserted the whole 
alphabet, as No. 3 of the comparative table [Pis. xxxviii., 
xxxix.] A few, also, of the principal passages are now 
subjoined on a larger scale in pi. xix., ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ vol. vii., as upon them rests the value with which 
this inscription will, doubtless, be regarded in Europe as 
well as in India, on accoxmt of the historical information 
it is calculated to afford. 

Once transcribed into modem N^gari a Sanskrit in- 
scription becomes easily intelligible through the aid of a 
skilful pandit. In the present instance, it has only been 
necessary to change two or three dubious' letters to enable 
Kamalakanta to explain to me the contents of all the 
continuous passages which still exist on the stone, and it 
is fortunately not very difficult to imagine from the con- 
text what must have occupied most of the spaces now 
eroded or mutilated. 

Translation of the GirnXb Bridge Inscription (April, 1838). 

(Be it) accomplished ! ^ This very impasBahlo bank at the foot of the hill city 
(Girinagara^) (15 syllahles) with wide expansion and with great 

' The same invocation, siddkamy is need in the Skandagnpta inscription, pi. i. 

* The vowels of the word Girinagar arc wanting, but the name cannot ho mis- 
taken, being modem Girnhr. 
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depth of strong masonry/ carried all along the bottom of the said hUl, filling up 

the interstices or irregularities in even layers, up to the height of the bank 

(30) by a chosen (architect ?) the foundations of the bridge being 

completed most substantially, by embanking off in various ways the water 

(60) by workmen cheered on by kindnesses, and with a vast abundance 

of materials, was in progress. Then the work continued under favor of the E&jk 
Mah&kshatrapa (the great patron of the warrior class), who was named Swhmi 

Chast&na (and was completed) in the seventy-second year of his son, the 

Kshatrapa, mindful of the lessons of his instructors, the r&jk named Aridamk,^ in 

the dark half of the month of Margairsha (afterwards) by an 

immense inundation, brought on by heavy rains, converting the whole surface of 
the earth into an ocean, and making a mass of mud of the hiU of Uijayata (.?) — ... . 
by the tempestuous waves of the Palesini river, and its several tributaries, the bridge 

(was carried away. Subsequently) in conformity with the original 

design, (it was) repaired with blocks of stone from the hill, remedying the difficulties 
of the passage way with numerous long beams and trees laid across, — and skilfully 

uniting them (A second time) by the force of the waves, in a fierce hurricane 

and flood, (it was) broken down and much damaged, (after which), with 

stones and trees and piles, ^ and massive beams ^ sti'ctched across, it w'^as again put 
into complete repair, with an indestructible embankment, ha\iiig a length of 400 
cubits, and in like manner luiving a breadth of 75 cubits, in a wonderful manner 

taking out all the w'uter, and laying dry the bed of the river ^ by Pupya 

Gupta, the territorial treasurer of Ebja Chandragupta Maurya, (this) was caused 
to be done: and by the Yavana rhja of Asoka Maurya, (named) Tushaspa, it w^as 
ornamented with cornice and parapet, and with an artificial canal visible there, 
over which the bridge also extended, in a manner worthy of the approval of the rhjh. 
( After wrncU) by liim, who, being predestined from the w'omb to the unceas- 
ing and increasing possession of the fortunes of royalty, was invited by all classes • 
waiting upon him for the security of tlieir property — to be their king: — who, from 
clear intelligence, has not suilered the baciificc of animal life ; — wiio is faithful to his 
promises— who is courteous in speech — who in battle, opposed face to face with an 
equal antagonist, and threatening to discharge his weapons, compassionates his 

yielding foe wlio gives hope to those of their owm accord rejiairing to him 

to beseech for succour preserving the ancient customs of the town unin- 

the joiniug or cementation of masonry, is now called by a similar 
name jo 7 'ui. I suppose the piers or foundations to be intended. 

(sic) — if this is coiTcctly traced, it contains a grammatical 
error, in the substitution of ^ for ; after "if . The name might bo rcad-4^r*; or 
Riidra, were the preceding wmrd namno, 1’he date may bo read cither vanhe dtvhap- 
taiita [me) followed by numerals, — or Ari da^nni nashte divisaptati vatsarCy in the 
72nd year after the death of Aridhmh. As there is a space after dwiy sata may be 
also supplied, making the date 270. 

® ^ introduction of Bxvdra here is hardly intelligible, 

perhaps we should read amdalpdt vdri sarana ucchraya vidhansind — the remover of 
the impediments to the flow of the current from the beams and materials that had 
fallen into the river. 

4 — ^the distinction of golas and lattas in the modern wood market is, 

that the former are unsquared, and the latter, s(iuarcd timbers. 

® I have given to this obscure passage the best sense in which I think it 
explicable, as the breadth, 75 cubits, could hardly have been that of the bridge itself. 
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fringed by the proud and insolent ; — who is lord of the countries ^ of ATanti, 

Anapa (?) Yrija, Anartta, Surashtm Savara, Kuk&ra, Kir&ti^ Tishat, 

and others, all conquered by his own might, and maintained in their former prosperity, 
and all their inhabitants, both high and low, conycrted into obedient subjects — all 
these countries, under his majesty (forming one empire), and furnishing every object 
of desire and gratification : who is the powerful leader of an army obeying him fondly 
as one bom with the title of a renowned hero ; — who, after more than one conquest 
of Sfitkami, the king of Dakshinapatha, by merely a threat (of attack), concluded a 

peace (with him) for the security and protection of his country and 

again set up his royal banner;— who has a natural taste for exorcising and improving 
the strength of his hand, according to the rules*; — who is renowned for his skill 
in the practice of all the celebrated sciences, of grammar, of polity, of singing, of 
expedients (mechanics ?) and the rest, the theory of which he has gone through, and 
tolerably retained; — who, powerful in horses, elephants, chariots, oxen, weapons, and 

armour exceedingly clever in breaking down the strongholds ® of his 

enemies ; — who is every day happy in the bestowal of alms and mercy ; — who is aflfable 
in manners ; — whose treasury is abundantly filled with gold, silver, tin, and the lapis 
lazuli jewel, brought as tokens of bis greatness, offered to him as his just and proper 
measure of tribute ; who (understands) tho precise etiquette o^ (courtly terms), their 
sense, measure, sweetness, rarity who is of con*cct bodily proportion, excel- 

lent in gait, color, vigour, and strength, &c.; in form and limb of most auspicious aspect; 
— who, of bis own (merit ? ), has the title of ‘ patron of wan-iors and king of men ;’ 
— who is cromicd with tlie garland * of flowers won in the Swayamvara ceremony 
(or tournament) ; — by this great patron of the warriors (or Satrap) Rudra Dfimk . . . 
/enlous for the increase of his religious fame, and in kindness and com- 
passion for females, and fh(i lame and sick . and with a most liberal expenditure 
from his own trensury (for tlio people ?) ; — consenting at once to the petition of 

the chief citizens ; — the construction of this bridge with threefold strength, 

after due inspection, was ordered to be don(‘ ; — thus • 

By the dignilied in urtne, tlic chief minister of tlic great Satrap 

the road M'as also lined with trees, conferring pleasure (on the passtn-s by). 

Further, by liim wlio, out of favor to the inhabitants of town and country, 
restored with substantial repairs the cxeellcnt conditimi (of the bridge) to the good 

subjects of this mctro])olis, — who made it impregnable to the torrents of water 

? hy the descendant of the Puldaviu tribe, Mavya, the contractor, who has 

finished Ids work precisely on the terms of his estimates and plans, so as to give 

^ Most of the countries enumerated here arc to be found in the Pur^Luas. Avanti 
is well known as Oujoin ; Vrija is the countiw about Mathura; Anartta is mentioned 
with Comboja, Smdhu, and Yavana Margana (‘ As. Res.’ viii. 339, 341), and is 
therefore probably in the Panjfib: — Kukm*a is enumerated in the same list with 
Renarcs ; Savara is called a wild tribe in the south-east. There are three Kirfitas 
named — two (Chandra and Rajya) in the north-east, and one in the south (pp. 339-41) 
Tishat may perhaps be read Toshali in Katak, of whicli more hereafter 

* By inadvertence, I have omitted the repetition of the w'ord arjtta 
nt the beginning of the 13th line in the lithograph. 

’ Beading but the text may be read making it ‘destroying 

nis enemy’s force,’ or again it may be weU skilled in 

diminisliing the power of bis enemies. (The NCigail transcript has been altered thus.) 

* In former times, Hindu maidens chose their favourite among a band of suitors 
by throwing a garland over his neck, A play on the name Bdmd is intended. 
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satisfaction, — the strong man and overcomor of difficulties, surrounded by his over- 
seers (pattia)^ — by him, the establishcr of religious fame, and the increaser of the 
glory of his master, was this work executed.** ' 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I have already remarked, that in this inscription, for 
the first time, we find the name of the great Chandra 
Gupta, the contemporary of Alexander, recorded on a 
genuine monument of antiquity. There ean be no doubt 
of his identity, because his family name Maurya is added ; 
and further, the name of his grandson, the no less famous 
Asoka, immediately follows, designated also by the same 
family cognomen of Maurya. 

On first discovering this important fact, and perusing 
themiutilated fragment with Kamalakanta pandit, as well 
as we could make it out, I thought myself in possession 
of a record of the time at least of Asoka, by whose 
deputy or viceroy the bridge seemed to have been com- 
pleted. The long string of complimentary epithets which 
fill up the bulk of the inscription being in the instru- 
mental case, and thus agreeing with the Yavana rajena 
of the upper sentence. 

This turns out not to be precisely the case. A con- 
siderable period is embraced in the history of the Gimar 
bridge, partly anterior and partly subsequent to the time 
of Chandra Gupta ; — thus it seems originally to have been 
erected by a Prince named Swami Chashtana, a name 
rather Persian than Indian ; — it was then either repaired 

^ Anushthitam > accomplished. The same word is used at the foot of 

the AUahkbhd inscription — (vol. vi. 978). But I know not how it there eluded the 
apprehension of the pandit who made me write in lieu of it * remaining 

firm or fixed.’ 
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or more probably completed by his son Ariddma or Atri- 
dama in the month of Margcmrsha or Agrahayana^ in the 
year 72, but the letters which follow are unfortunately 
illegible, and we are left in the dark as to the era then . 
in use for recording events. 

The bridge was then totally destroyed by an inimda- 
tion of the river Paleshini, a name I cannot discover in 
th6 map of Gujar4t. Thus temporarily repaired, perhaps 
by the inhabitants, it was again carried away; and a 
more thorough reparation was commenced under orders 
from Chandra Gupta Maurya, by his prefect of the pro- 
vince, Pupya Gupta, and completed in ‘the reign of 
Asoka, his grandson, thirty or forty years afterwards, by 
his Greek officer, for so I think we may imderstand 
Yavana raja. The brahmanical popxJation of the distant 
province of Surashtra probably had but little affection for 
the Buddhist monarch, who is not even honoured in the 
inscription with the title of raja, being simply styled 
Asoka the Maurya ! The name of his Greek employe is 
not very plain on the cloth ; it may be read ‘ by 

Tushaspaj a name evidently of Persian termination, like 
Gushtasp, Lohrasp^ etc., from asp, ‘ a horse’ (Sans. asva). 
Were the name written Ttishasva, we might have sup- 
posed it a translation of the Greek name Philippes, having 
precisely the same meaning ; and we might have argued 
that some adventurer having, from his military prowess, 
obtained service under Asoka, had added those new pro- 
vinces to his empire, which we find noticed in his reli- 
gious edicts, and had at length usurped a considerable 
share of power to himself ; being, in fact, the very Yona 
raja whom the Muhammadan historians state to have 
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dispossessed Sinsar Chand’s grandson. But I am sensible 
that I have been frequently guilty of running ahead of 
prudence with my deductions, and I must consequently 
draw in a little; for it may be possible, after all, that the 
word yavam does not exist. It is preceded by the letter 

which I have rendered ^further,’ ‘too;’ but the 
expletive is somewhat out of place, and some may prefer 
the reading mllw ‘by Asoka’s raja for 

lord) of the floods and forests.’ 

To continue my history of the bridge : — after the 
last repairs, although no accident is mentioned, we must 
conclude that such had occurred, and that the bridge 
was rebuilt by the prince upon whom the largest share 
of the eulogistic inscription is lavished. The opening 
passage may perhaps bo recoverable on a careful re-ex- 
amination of the stone. Towards the close, it does 
indeed mention that on the petition of the inhal)itants 
(backed by female influence?) he strengthened the 
structure three-fold at his own expense. Now the name 
of this prince is Euebadama, destined, it says, from his 
cradle to be elected to the throne, — ^his title is EajaMaha 
Kshatrapa, the same as that of Aridama and Swami 
Chashtan. We may therefore \'iew him as a scion of 
the old dynasty, replaced on the throne after a tempo- 
rary subjugation of the province by the Maurya sove- 
reigns of India proper. 

It is curious, and most interesting to those whose 
attention is engaged in the subject, to observe how differ- 
ent ancient monuments throw light upon one another, and 
help to their mutual development. The name of Eudra- 
dama recals to om memory the series of Surashtra coins 
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described in my journal hardly a year ago. Among the 
eleven names there distinguished, Budradama was «on- 
spicuous as following just such a break in the line as 
would be made by the cause above alluded to. Again, 
the title then read as Maha Kritrima, the elected king, 
on second examination agrees precisely with the present 
more palpably developed Maha Kshatrapa. On referring . 
to the plate of 'Mr. Steuart’s coins, sent to mo by Capt. 
Ilarkness, I find that I so read the word at first, and 
noted it in pencil, but gave it up on the pandit’s ignor- 
anee of such having ever been a title in use. Had I 
possessed at that time a comparative alphabe^t to consult, 
I should immediately have perceived that the right 
hand twist at the foot of the 1c did not then denote 
as it does iioav the Vowel n, which was formerly turned 
in the contrary sense ; but that it was the cerebral 
sh subjoined to the Jc (forming Jesh), exactly as it occurs 
on the Juuagarli ' inscription. The p also deceived me, 
being more pointed than the same letter in the word 
putra ;;but on examination of the coins in my possession, 
I find it generally rounded otf as U, and never crossed 
below as the m. . 

The word kshatrapas, although wholly unknown 
as a sovereign title to modem Hindus, and not to be 
found in their books, is familiar to the reader of the 
Grecian history of ancient Persia, with merely a soften- 
ing of the initial letter, as SAXPAnas, Safrapa, the prefect 
of a province under the Persian system of government. 

I do not believe that the etymology of this name has ever 


" I have before remarked that this town seems called after the Greek prince, 
Yavanagada. 
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been traced. It is called a Persian title, but the Persian 
dictionaries only contain Satrab, as an obsolete 

term for the governor of a province, without explanation 
of its origin. In Sanskrit it signifies the ruler, feeder, 
or patron of the kshatra or military class ; and nowjihat 
we know the ancient language of Persia east of the 
Euphrates to have been a near dialect of the Sanskrit, 
we may conclude that Satrapa had the same signification 
in Ariana. It is not for me in this place to speculate on 
the purport of the term in the Persian polity, but it is a 
fact well known that the effeminate Persians at a very 
early period were in the habit of governing their nume- 
rous tributary provinces by mercenary troops. The same 
system, and the same denomination of Satrap, was adopted 
and retained by the Macedonian conqueror, both when 
Greek and native ofiicers were employed : and instances 
are fi:equcut enough of the Satraps assuming to them- 
selves independence and a regal title. 

The Satrapies of the ancient Persian monarchy are not 
supposed to have extended across the Indus. 1:^ in Alex- 
ander’s time, this limit was first transgressed, it was not 
long before the Bactrian Greeks, or the Parthians, made 
themselves masters of Sindh, Hatch, and Gujarat.* The 
present inscription may incline the learned to conclude 
that Surashtra was before then one of the Satrapies of 
the empire, from the name of Chastan, the Satrap, who 
is stated to have first erected the bridge; and who must 
hav'e preceded Chandragupta. Eudra, Viswa, and others 
of the list are more Indian in sound. It is remarkable 

^ See ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ vol, vi., p. 886, for Vincent's authority on this 
subject. ft 
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that in the long string of epithets applied even to Budra- 
dam4, the chosen Satrap, there is none which bears the 
slightest allusion to Hindd mythology ; while, on the 
other hand, the coins of the whole dynasty bear an 
emblem which we have hitherto considered either of 
Mithraic or of Buddhist import. The name Jinadimd 
(wearing Buddha as a necklace) is decidedly Buddhistic; 
and the epithet' applied in the inscription to Budradima, 
— ‘who, from right persuasion, never put any living 
creature to death,’ — proves that Budra’s opinions were 
at any rate influenced by the proximity of the important 
Buddhist establishment at Gimar. 

The style of prose eulogy employed by the composer 
of the inscription puts us much in ftind of our old friend, 
the Allahabad column. It has its corresponding list of 
countries conquered and equitably ruled ; but few of the 
names arc, as might be expected, the same in the two. 
Avanti or IJjjayani, and Vrija (if the latter name be 
correctly read) are of the most importance as implying 
that the elected kings of the Sah family, or the Satraps 
of Surashtra, as we may now more properly call them, 
had acquii-ed dominion over all the central portion of 
India, driving back the Magadha sovereigns (who had 
previously spread their hands to the farthest west), into 
their own Gangetio limits. The other places, Anartta, 
Kukura, etc., are probably provinces to the northwest, 
out of India proper. One other name, however, deserves 
our particular attention, the king of the Dakhan (Dak- 
shinapatha), who was twice threatened with an invasion, 
and brought to sue for peace. His name is Satakami, 
the same which' occurs several times in the lists of the 
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Andhra kings extracted by Wjlford from the Bhigavat 
and other Pur4nas. It is a patronymic, from 
‘the hundred eared,’ which was, doubtless, the name 
of the founder of the family; and Satakami was 
probably the surname of all the line, though not 
repeated everywhere in the versified enumeration of 
the Puranas. 

The locality of the Andhra dominion has hitherto 
been as uncertain as the period of its sway. Wilford 
says in one place that the Andhra princes ‘ made a most 
conspicuous figure on the banks of the Ganges for above 
800 years ’ again, that Andlma and Koshala (near 
Kalinga) are used sjnionymously by some Hindu authors: 
again, that Sri CamPdeva took the title of king of Tri- 
kalinga, or of the three shores, to the cast and west and 
south of India.’* From our inscription we perceive that 
the general term of Dakshinapatha agrees weU with the 
latter definition, and we may rest content with denoting 
the Satakamis as kings of the Peninsula. 

Further, as to their age, we find one of the name con- 
temporary with Eudradama who followed Asoka (wo can- 
not say at what precise distance). Wilford brings them 
much lower down, from the third to the sixth century 
after Christ, in order to square the last of their name, 
Pulomarchi, or Puliman, with the Pulomien® of the 
Chinese. 

He is forced to confess, however, that there were 
Andhras at the beginning of the Christian era, when, 
says Pliny, ‘ the Andarm kings were very powerful in 

* * Asiatic Eesearohes,* vol. ix. p. 101. * Ibid, p. 104. 

3 Quere. Is not Brahman written with this orthography in Chinese ? 
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India, having no less tha# thirty fortified cities, an army 
of 100,000 men and 1000 elephants.* 

We must, therefore, consent to throw back the 
Andhras ; and, instead of requiring them to fall into a- 
general and single line of paramount Indian kings, as 
Wilford would insist, let them run in a parallel line, 
along with the lines of Surashtra, Ujjain, Magadha, and 
others, individuals of each line in turn obtaining by their 
talent, prowess, or good fortune, a temporary ascendancy 
over their neighbours : thus at length we may hope to fulfil 
Capt. Tod’s prophecy, — ‘ let us master the characters on 
the columns of Indraprcshta, Prayag, and Mewar, on the 
rocks of Junagarh, at Bijollie on the Aravulli, and in the 
Jain temples scattered over India, and then we shall be 
able to arrive at just and satisfactory conclusions (in 
regard to Indian history).”* 

[Prof. H. It. Wilson has most obligingly favored mo with 
the subjoined re\'ised translation of the interesting monumental 
record which forms the subject of the preceding remarks. The 
text upon which the interpretation is based is derived from an 
independent Devandgari transcript of the original, I had pre- 
pared with much care from the improved fac-simile of Messrs. 
Westergaard and Jacob, published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch Roy. As. Soc. for April, 1842. Prof. Wilson has of 
course referred to the amended lithographed transcript of this 

^ The name Shragan, "iven in the Periplus as of a sovereign that had formerly 
reigned at Kalliena (near Bombay), has some resemblance to Shtakarni ; but I will 
not build upon such uncertain ground. 

* Tod's ‘ Khjusth&n,’ i. 45 : he gives a curious derivation, by the way, of the 
name of Junagarh ; — “ The ‘ ancient city,' par iminence^ is the only name this old 
capital, at the foot of, and guarding, the sacred mount Girnhr, is known by. Abul 
Fazl says it had long remained desolate and unknown, and was discovered by mere 
accident. Tradition even being silent, they give it the emphatic name of Juna^ * old,' 
ffurh^ ‘ fortress.' I have little doubt that it is the Asildurga or Asilgurh of the 
Grahiloto annals, where it is said that prince Asil raised a fortress, called after him, 
near to Girnfer, by the consent of the Dabi prince, his uncle." 
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writing, and verified my doubtful leadings. Ilis Sanskrit text 
and commentaries will be reserved for separate publication, in 
the J Jour. Roy. As. Soc.' The matured result is all that I need 
desire to present to ray readers. — E. T. ] • 

Revised Translation of the Saii Inscription on the GirnAr Rock. 

(1). This perfect, deli^jhtful, beautiful (causeway?) from Girinagar to the foot of 

(was constniotcd) of ... . stone (and in) breadth, length, and height, 

was firmly built as a public road along the skirt of tho mountain 


Emulous * . . . . formed .... 

(2) .... by that artificial causeway, and still renowned. 

(3 and 4) remains in a great heap . . , then this ... in tlie year two 


(and) seventy (?) of the royal l^fahahshatrapa * Rudra Daman, whoso name is re- 
peated by the venerable, the son of the royal Maliahshatrapa, of well selected 
name, Swan#Chandana.3 

(5) . In the dark half of Marga Sirsha. the earth was converted as it w'cre into 
a sea, by heavily raining Panjanyu, so that the golden sand of the mountain (was 
washed away ?). 

(6) . And by the exceeding violent currents of the Palcsini, and other rivers, 
destroying, as if at the end of the world, all that sought an asylum, even on the 
highest parts of the liill, ns well as along the skirt, and bringing down the trees 
from the peak, the causeway (was broken down r). 

(7) . And this being accompanied by a terrible strong wind, the water rushed 

down like a cataract, sweeping away the stones, trees, shrubs, creepers, along tho 
river, by (whose joint efforts) four hundred cubits (wore thrown down) 

(8) . And seventy cubits (more) broken by tlie torrent 

w-^as caused to be made by Pusbpagupta, the chief artificer* of the Maurya King 

Chandragupta, by Tiishasycnu, the Yavana riija of Asoka, the Maurya, 

through good fortune was adorned® through that restoration, the rfija 

(announced) to all castes hartng come to sec llic causeway, for their security, 
that by him discontinuance was made of putting men to death, by expelling the 
breath of life. 

(10) . Ry observing this engagement, he (overcame all enemies, and extended 
his rule) over many well affected countries, conquered by his prowess. 

(11) . Both in the cast and west, as avanti (inartta Surashtra . . . 

kiikknra Aparafitfi, and all the nishadas. 

(12) . Having repeatedly overcome Sfitakarni, the lord of the South, he con- 
cluded an alliance (with him?). 


* Apparently alluding to the Solubandha of Rama, to which that of Girinagar is 
compared. 

2 Rfijno Maliahshatrapa moy also mean *thc great Satrap of the King.’ 

3 But there is room left, by defects in the inscription, for one or more names 
between Rudra Daman and Swami Chandana. 

* The words are Sashti Yagusyena, possiblv for Sreshtiya Gusyena, or the last 
may be intended for Guptena, as if there was a SaHlitigupta after Chandragupta. 

® The inscription records the repair of the causeAvay by Rudra Dama. Here, 
apparently, it relates its having been built by some officer, or by the successor of 
Chandragupta ; and repaired or beautified by the Yavana rfija (?) in the time of Asoka. 
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As an atonement foii leading my readers into tliis 
long digression, I now present them with an engraved 
plate of all the varieties of the Surashtra group of coins 
yet found. There is one new name added through the 
diligence of Lieut. E. Conolly. The rest are already 
known; hut I subjoin their corrected readings for the 
satisfaction of . my numismatical friends. The fact of their 
having a Grecian legend and head on the obverse is now 
explained, and the date of their fabrication is determined 
so far that we may place some of the early reigns in the 
second and third centuries before Christ : to what later 
period they descend we may also hope to ascertain through 
the means of other coins which will come to be described 
along with the third inscription from Junagarh, as soon 
as we obtain a cori'ect facsimile of it. I may here so far 
satisfy curiosity, as to state that this tim’d inscription, — 
the longest, and in some respects the best preserved, 
though from the smallucss and rudeness of the letters it is 
very difficult to decipher, — is in a more modem character, 
that allotted to the third century after Christ, or the 
Gupta alphabet ; and that in the opening lines I find an 
allusion to Skanda Gupta, one of the Gupta family, whose 
name has also been found upon a new series of the Su- 
rashtra coins. The words are ... 

(Vide ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 

vol. vii., pi. xix., and vol. i. ante, p. 247). 

Wo shall thus be able to sti’ing together by means of 
the inscriptions and coins of ancient Surashtra a continued 
series of names and dates from the time of the Maurya 
dynasty to that of the Gupta dynasty of Kanauj, which 
tei'minates the catalogues of the Puranas. 
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Dates, too, did I say ? Yes,. I am ill hopes of adding 
even actual dates to the scries, for I have been fortunate 
enough to light upon a clue to the ancient forms of the 
Sanskrit numerals, and to discover their presence on the 
very scries of Surashtrian coins to which I have been 
just alluding. But here again I must solicit a little 
patience while I describe the grounds of this new 
assertion. 

ON THE ANCIENT SANSKRIT NUMERALS. 

The most ancient mode of denoting number in the 
Sanskrit languages, as in the Greek and Latin, was by 
the use of letters in alphabetical order. This system we 
find prevalent in all ancient Sanskrit works, as well as 
in the Pali, the Tibetan, and other derivate systems. 
There do not, indeed, appear to be any numerals peculiar 
to the Pali. In their sacred records the words are always 
written at length ; they have also the symbolical words 
of the Sanskrit astronomical works, and what is called 
the Varna sanhhya, or numeral classification of the 
alphabet. The numerals now employed in Ceylon, Ava, 
Cambodia, Siam, have hardly the slightest afi&nity to ono 
another. 

When this system was exchanged for that of the 
decimal or cipher notation does not appear to be known, 
or to have been investigated by the learned. Up to the 
ninth or tenth century of our era, the Nagari numerals 
extant on numerous monuments do not differ materially 
from those now in use. 

In the Gupta class of inscriptions, as far as I know, 
. no niunerals had as yet been found until I noticed 
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some doubtful and unknown symbols on the Bhilsa 
monument. In the Buddhist pillar inscriptions'* the 
dates where they occurred were imiformly expressed at 
full length. 

A few months ago I was engaged in transcribing and 
reading with my pandit some copper-plate grants sup- 
posed to be of the third century, found in Gujarat by Dr- 
Bum, whose beautiful copies of them I hope shortly to 
make public. In one of these, the date was entered at 
full in the words ^ ‘ in the $amvat 

year three hundred and ninety-four.’ A few lines below 
this the word again occurred, followed by three 

s 3 rmbols,’ <?, m,/, which must, of course, be numerals: 
they are more ex^actly copied in pi. xl,, and, according 
to the preceding statement, should be 394. 

On a second plate in the same manner, the date 
in words was ^ ‘in 

the 15th of Kartik, samvat 380,’ and in figures % d, I, 

On a third plate the date in words was 

‘Kartik full moon, samvat 385,’ 
and in figures d, I, i, and o, i, as before : in both of which 
the same symbols occur for 1, 3, 8, and 5 ; and the latter 
figure, much resembling the ancient letter na, but 
slightly altered, was again observed on a fourth plate 
sent me by Dr. Bum, from Gujarat, which did not con- 
tain the date in words, thus, d, k, h. 

^ [In the original text of the ‘Jour, M, Soc. Beng./ fac-siniiles of these numerals 
arc inserted in each place ; as these are repeated in full in Pruisep’s own Plates 
No. xl. of the present scries, and are re-copied and classified in my supplemental 
lithograph, pi, xl. a, I have not thought it necessary to have these types re-cut, 
but have supplied their places by italic letters, whose several correspondents are duly 
defined iu the new transcript of pi. xl. a.] 
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Much pleased with this new train of discovery, I 
turned to Mr. Wathen’s paper in the fourth volume of 
the Journal, in which I remembered his interpretation 
of the date on a similar grant by Sri Dhara Sena, as being 
in the ninth year of the Valahhi Samvat of Tod, corres- 
ponding with A.D. 328. Here the translator had no writ- 
ten entry to guide him, nor had he any clue whereby to 
recognize the numerals which followed the abbreviated 
Samvat^ thus, d, c, which we now perceive to be 300, 
+ some unknown imit. I immediately wrote to Mr. 
Wathen and to Dr. Bum, requesting them to examine 
carefully the dates of all other plates in their possession, 
and from them in return I received all the examples 
which are inserted in plate xl. From the whole series 
combined, we may venture to assign a certain value to 
the 1, the 3, the 4, the 5, the 8, and the 9. 

The last of these, I could not but remember as the 
symbol on one of the Bhilsa inscriptions, which led to 
so many conjectures a year ago. In the form of 0 we 
have evidently our ?«, or the year 9, but the three 
strokes at the sfde would appear to modify its value, or 
to be themselves a numeral, perhaps the o. Then, as 
we find the preceding k has not a dot above it, we may 
use that also as a numeral, and understand the whole 
A:, »i, s as 2 or 6, or 790 according to the value to bo 
hereafter assigned to k. 

A g ain , in the second Bhilsa inscription (‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vi., p. 458, pi. xxvi.), the fig. 3, 
with another, is perceived following the word 8^^ 

the last letter may possibly be a numeral also. In Mr. 
Ommanney’s Multai inscription, two numerals of the 
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same class were observed (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. 
vi., p. 869.) * 

It may also bo remembered that in my notice of the 
Surashtra coins (vol. i, p. 433), I remarked behind the 
head on the obverse, besides a legend in corrupted Greek 
characters, a few strange marks, not at all like either 
Greek or Sanskrit alphabetical characters ; to these I 
now re-directed my attention, and was happy to perceive 
that they too were in fact numerals of the same fonns, 
and of equal variety with those on the copper-plate 
grants. 

I have arranged at the foot of pi. xl. those speci- 
mens in my own cabinet, on which the figures are best 
developed. 

Upou bringing the subject to the notice of Dr. Bum, 
at Kama, ho wotc me tliat ko had already rcmai-ked 
these symbols on another vciy numerout, class of old 
coins, found in the ruins of the Gujarat towns. They 
are made of lead or tin; and have on one side, in 
general, a bull, and, on the other, the triple pyramid 
which fonns the central symbol of the silver hemi- 
drachmas of the Surashtra satraps. I have not found 
space to introduce them into the present plate, but 
fig. 22, pi. xsxvii. will serve as a representative of the 
whole class. It is a finely preserved copper coin, most 
opportunely discovered and presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from Ujein. It bears the numerical symbols 
rf, k, very distinctly marked under the Chaitya symbol. 
Among the facsimiles of the leaden coins, I find I,:, 
and dy m,:, with barely room for a third figure, but in 
one the reading is d, ff, so that we may venture to 
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place them all in the fourth century of some yet un- 
known era. 

Among the silver coins the variety is greater : fig. 23, 
which I find by the reverses is a coin of Hudra Sah, has 
the year d, I, h. 

Another, fig. 26, also of Hudra Sah, baa the third 
figure well developed rf, I, a. 

Fig. 24, of the son of Fudra Dama (the repairer of 
the Gimar bridge), has apparently the numbers, d, m, :, 
or 390. 

Fig. 12, from Ujein, Eudra Sah II. has d, d, b, the 
first three rather faint. In a coin of Viswa Sah, given 
to me by Mr. Wathen, similar to fig. 9, of the plate, the 
date is d, i, y. 

Fig. 25, is a well brought out date d, j ] : , on a coin 
of Atri Dama, son of Eudra Sah, in my cabinet : the 
coins of the same prince in Mr. Steuart’s plate, and one 
also of Aga Damd shew traces of the same second figure. 

Now, although the succession of the Satraps, or Sah 
family, as given in volume i., p. 429, rests but on 
slender evidence in some points ; still, where the names 
of father and son are consecutive, we may rest with con- 
fidence on it in fixing the priority of such of our newly 
found numerals as occur on them respectively. 

We must, for the sake of perspicuity, repeat the 
list, with the addition of the dates as far as we have 
traced them : 

EEGAL SATRiU>S OF SUBASHTEA. 

1 K. Eudra Sah, son of a private individual, Swami Jina DAma. 

2 E. Aga Damd, his son. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

3 ME. Hdnia Sdh (no coins.) 
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4 MK. Vijaya Sah, son of D4ma Sdh, 

5 K. Yira Daxna, son of Ddiha Sah. 

6 MK. Rudra Sah, son of Vira Bama, Samvat, I, ffj I, a, and d, a,:* 

7 K. Viswa Sah, another son of Yira Bama ditto d, d, y. 

8 K. Eudra Sah, son of M.K. Eudra Sah, ditto d, d, h, 

9 MK. Atri Damd, son of M. K. Eudra Sah ditto d, y, : . 

10 MK. Yiswa Sah, son of Atri Bama. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 

11 MK. Swami Eudra Bama (no coins.) 

12 MK. Swami Eudra Sah, his son, Samvat, d, I, h, and d, m, : ' . 

The two last names being insulated from the rest, 
were on the former occasion placed by me before Dama 
Sah, because the form of the letter / seemed of the earlier 
type. Since, then, I have learnt that the turning up 
of the central stroke of the/ constitutes a vowel inflec- 
tion. I now, therefore, bring the two Swamis to the foot 
of the list, on the plea that all figures must have pre- 
cedence of the 9 or m. In the same manner we may 
now argue that b precedes d, this figure j, and the latter 
again 1. 

To aid in prosecuting my inquiry, I begged Kamala- 
kanta to point out any allusions to the forms of the 
ancient numerals he might have met with in gi’ammars 
or other works; but he could produce but very few 
instances to the point. One of these is to be met with 
in the Katantra Vyakarana, a work of Beldla Sena’s 
time, where the conformation of the four is alluded to in 
these words. 

Like a woman’s breast is the figure four, and like the visarga ; 

and the visarga is further explained by a passage in the 
Tantrd-bhidhdna, a more modem work still, dated in 1460 
8aka. 
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The name of visarga is ‘ two tha* ‘ Swdhd* analapriya ^ — because the visarga has 
the form of the letter ih (o). 

This merely alludes to the modem form of the 4, 
which exactly resembles the Bengali visarga. 

The oldest allusion he could furnish, was the follow- 
ing on^lho form of the 6, from Pingala’s ‘ Prakrit 
Grammar.’ 

“ The guru mark ^ is like the figui-c 6, crooked, and of two strokes ; it is called 
also lahu \laghu)^ it is also denoted by one stroke or one minute.” 

This passage evidently alludes to a form of 6 more 
resembling the Bengali than the present Nagari type. 

Another channel through which I was in hopes of 
tracing the ancient cyphers, was the numerical system 
of those Indian alphabets which bear most resemblance 
to the forms of the earlier centuries, such as those of 
Kashmir, etc. In the specimens of these, which I have 
introduced into the plate for the purpose of comparison, 
it will be seen that the three has certainly considerable 
afiBnity to our d ; while the one and five approach nearly 
to our a and h. There is a faint resemblance in othei’s 
of the group ; but some again are totally changed. 

The Tibetan numerals (of the seventh century) do 
not yield much more insight into the matter. They are, 
we may say, one remove backwards from the Bengali 
numbers — the 1, 2, 3, and 5, only agreeing better with 
the Kagari forms. The 1, however, agrees exactly with 
one of the ancient figures on the coins, and this has been 
my inducement to consider the latter as 1. 

' t. e. The mark used to denote a short quantity in prosody and in music, which 
is formed 
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Upoa regarding attentively the forms of many of the 
numerals, one cannot but be led to suppose that the 
initial letters of the written names were, many of them, 
adopted as their numerioal symbols. Thus, in the Tibe- 
tan, 5 *1, wo see the or jo of the same alphabet, the 
initial of pancha. The same may be said of the Kash- 
mirian, and the modern Hindi form m, and indeed in 
some measure of the ancient forms h and i. 

Again, the Tibetan ^ 4», resembles the ch * of that 
alphabet : the Ceylonese form is exactly the ch of its 
alphabet, and there is an equally marked connection be- 
tween the Nagari ^ and the ^ <?/</<«, which is the common 
name of this numeral. 

On the same principle, in the absence of other argu- 
ment, we may set down the h of our now series as 7, 
being identical with the initial of sapta. 

The modern 3 has no small likeness to the tr of the 
older Nagari alphabets ; nor does the 2 differ much from 
d ; but these resemblances may bo more ideal than real ; 
for, by an e(iually facile process of comparison, they might 
be both derived from the Arabic figures, as might other 
members of the series, as 7 and 8, in the N4gari of the 
Nepalese coins particularly. 

The 9 of the Tibetan, Bengali, Nepalese, and Burmese 
numerals is precisely the I of the ancient alphabets. Now, 
in the allotment of the vowels numerically, the It repre- 
sents 9; but it would appear far-fetched to adopt one 
insulated example of derivation from such a source. 

The 9, however, of the Surashtra grants and coins is 
of a totally different order. It resembles the four-petalled 
flower of the hel, or Indian jasmine ; and in the copper 
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plates we find it absolutely represented with a stalk (see 
No. 1, of pi. xl). Seeking the name of this flower in 
Sanskrit, malUka^ the pandit reminded me that one of its 
synonymes was nava mallika, which the dictionaries derive 
from nava, ‘ praised, excellent,’ hut which may now re- 
ceive a much more natural definition as the ‘jasmine 
flower resembling the figure 9.’ ‘ 

It is further to be remarked that, in many of the 
ancient systems, separate symb^js were used to denote 
ten, twenty, etc. in combination with the nine units sever- 
ally. The curious compound figure seemingly used for the 
1 of 15 in the two cases quoted above o may be of this 
sort: indeed it somewhat resembles the Ceylonese ten 
(see plate). On this point, however, I can offer no de- 
monstration, nor any other argument, save that we have 
already more than nine symbols to find accommodation 
for as numerals. 

With all these helps, and analogies, I have endeavoured 
to arrange the nine old numerical symbols in their proper 
order in the accompanying plate, so a.s also to meet the 
conditions of the succession of dates on the coins of the 
satraps of Surashtra. In this I am far from being con- 
fident of having succeeded ; but having once, as it were, 
broken the ice, we may soon hope for a more perfect 
solution of the curious problem, through the multitude 
of new, or rather old, monuments which seem to emerge 
from oblivion just at the time they are wanted, under the 
united efforts of the Society’s associates in central India. 
Once having proved that it was customary to date the 

1 [Prinsep’s usually quick perception seems to have failed him here, as the Lantsa 
Numerals, in rol. xvi., ‘Asiatic Researches,* p. 420, fpve almost the exact normal 
forms of 80 and 90, us found in the inscriptions and coin legends.] 
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coin of that early period, we must direct attention again 
to the monograms on the Baotrian, Indo-Scythic, and 
Kanauj coins, which may turn out to be also used 
numerically. 

The numbers, then, which, from comparison with fo- 
reign and modem native series, as well as the other con- 
siderations above given, I have finally adopted, are as 
follows : — 

123456789 10 0 

a b d f h j k I m o : 

Varieties? C C g i fl p 

Before concluding this division of my theme, I may 

be expected to explain in what era the dates of the 

Surashtra eoins can be expressed, so as to place Swami 
Eudra Dama, whom we perceive in the inscription to 
have followed at some reasonable distance Asoka him- 
self, at the end of the fourth century, or about the year 
390. If the Vikramaditya or Samvat be here intended, 
he will fall after the close even of the Arsakian dynasty 
of Persia, when the Greek was disused, and the arts had 
greatly deteriorated ; when, moreover, the form of the 
Sanskrit character had undergone considerable change. 
If we take the Seleucidan epoch, which might have been 
introduced in the provinces tributary to Syria, Eudra will 
have reigned in a.d. 89. If, lastly, out of deferenee to 
Asoka’s temporary supremacy in the Gujarat peninsula, 
we take the Buddhist era, then 543 — 390 will leave 
153 B.c. about a century after Asoka, and in every respect 
the period I should like to adopt, were it possible to esta- 
blish any more certain grounds for its preference. The 
most perplexing circumstance is that the grants of the 
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Balabhi dynasty are also dated in the third (or fourth) 
century, and that it is hardly possible to consider their 
dominion as contemporary with those of the satraps. 
For them, indeed, we must adopt the Vikramaditya era, 
whatever may be determined in regard to the one before 
us. 

[ Following out the view of the question suggested by 
Prinscp’s remarks at p. 77, in 1848 I succeeded in demonstrating 
that these signs were uniformly independent sjmbolical nume- 
rals, each denoting in itself a given number, irrespective of any 
relative collocation ; ^ and, therefore, that the d was equivalent 
to 300, wherever it might be found ; and likewise, that the I 
and m stood for 80 and 90 respectively, whatever position they 
might chance to occupy. I then proceeded to distinguish those 
symbols of the Sah coin dates that declared themselves severally 
units, teiLS, or hundreds, by their fixed place, in the order of 
value, which was always fitly maintained, notwithstanding that 
the figures themselves clearly could not change their significa- 
tion by any relative re-arrangement. Beyond this, I cannot 
claim to have advanced the enquiry in any essential degree. 
The important aid that otherw'ise might have served me in the 
sequent classification of the numbers — the test of their recur- 
rence on the coins of the Sah kings — ^was altogether wanting, 
from the fact that the order of succession of those princes was 
in itself undetermined. 

A re-examination of the entire subject was therefore suflS- 
ciently called for ; and it is possible that the new data, which 
have lately become available, may contribute materially to solve 
the general problem of the system under which the ancient 
Indian scheme of notation was primarily conceived.* 

^ [‘Jour, Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. xii., p. 33.] 

2 [M. Reinaud’s ‘ Memoire sur Tlndc* was published after the appearance of my 
Essay in 1838. I therefore transcribe the information contributed by that work 
towards the ^^encral subject. ‘ Albyrouny a consacre un passage de son Traitd sur 
I’Inde aux chiffres employes de son temps, chez les Indiens, avec une valeur de posi- 
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The most important elucidation that this subject has received 
since Jas. Prinsep’s original discovery, consists in the * Observa- 
tions on the dates found in the cave inscriptions at Nasik,’ by thd 
Rev. J. Stevenson.' Among these ^cords are to be found no 
less than twenty-eight figures, or combinations of figures, usually 
appended to the written exposition of the given value defined 
at length in the body of the text;® the lower numbers are suffi- 

tion. Cos chifFres sont appoles par nous chiffrei Arabes^ ct les Arabes les nomment 
chiffres indiens. Albyrouny s’exprime ainsi : Les Indiens, ii la difference de nous, ne 
se sorvent pas des lettres dc lour alphabet pour indi^ucr des nombres. Mais, de ni§me 
quo 1’ alphabet varie suivant les provinces, les chiffres cliangent aussi ; les indigenes 
le,s nomment anla Les chiffres dont nous Faisons usage sont empruntes k ce 

quo I* on a trouve de plus couvcnablc chez eux. Du reste, les formes sont indif- 
F6rcntoa, pourvu qu’on s'entendc de part et d’ autre. Dans Ic Cachemire, on ne 
se sert pas dc traits particuliers pour exprimor les nombres ; on a jidopte les sigues 
employes par les Chinois. Mais uii point sur lequcl tous les Indiens sont d’ accord, 

e’est uc proceder d’apr6s Ic systcime decimal.’ 

M. Reinaud continues *Arretons nous un moment sur les paroles d’ Albyrouny; 
Les Indiens, a-t-il dit, iic sc serveut pas des lettres de leur alphabet pour oxprimer 
des nombres. II cxisto un traite Sanscrit, compose par Aryabhatta, dans 
les premiers 8i^(do8 de notre 5re ; et dans ce traite, comme cela se pratiquait chez 
les Grecs, Ics ,1 uifs, et plus tard chez les Arabes, les nombres sont exprimes par les 
lettres dc 1’ alphabet ayant unc valour numerale.‘ Aj[ paremment, Ic procedc employ^ 
par Aryabhatta etait tomb6 cn desuetude au temps d’ Albyrouny. N6anmoins, les 
traites scion tihques composes par Drahma-Gupta, au vii. sidcle (Ce notre ^rc, et par 
les ecrivuins postericurs, nc sui»poscnt pas, en general, I’usage des chiffres ; les nom- 
bres sont cxprinics par des mots suscoptiblcs d’etre rattacbes a unc quautite quel- 
conque. Albyrouny ajoute qu'on nc pouvait se livror a la lecture des trait^s cunsacres 
k I’astronomie, si Ton no s’etait d’abord rendu un eonipte exacte de cette mauifere do 
compter.’ . . . M. llciiiaud sums up bis inferences to the following effect, ‘ II sem- 
blerait resultcr de remploi des lettres, de I’alphabct par Aryabhatta, pour exprimer 
les nombres, quo dans les prcmi(us sieclcs de notre 5re, les Indiens mcmes, en em- 
ployant ecs lettres avec unc valeur de position, n’avaient pas eucore eu I’idee de 
recourir a, des sigiies particuliers. A regard de la methode raise en usage par 
Brabma-Gupta, elle s’explique sutfisamment, d’un cot6 par I’habitudo ou les indigenes 
out ete de tout temps dc faire myst^re de leur savoir ; de 1’ autre, parce que des mots 
siguificatifs s’incorporent mieux dans un vers que des chiffres.' 

' ‘Jour. Bombay branch, Roy. As. Soc.’, July, 1853, p. 35. ‘Jour. As. Soc. 
Bong.’ 1854, Note, p. 407. 

® I could have desired that the facsimiles of these inscriptions should have been 
more calculated to command our faith in their exact rendering of the originals, but I 
observe that Dr. Stevenson himself docs not place any great •reliance upon the tran- 
scripts, as he remarks, ‘ I trust also to be able to compare all the published copies 
of the facsimiles with the inscriptions themselves, which, in respect to those at Nasik, 

I have been unable as yet to do, so as at least to get as perfect a copy of them as can 
be obtained in the present state of the rocks. As the facsimiles are the property of 
Government, and executed by another gentleman (Lieut. P. F, Brett), I have done 
nothing more than, to the best of my ability, see that the lithographer executed hia 
task faithfully.’— Bombay Journal, 1853, p. 57. And again, p. 60, Dr. S. observes, 

• Voy. un m^moire de feu M. Whisb, intitule, On the alphabetical notation of the 
Hindus (‘Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras,’ London, 1827). 
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ciently simple and obvious, and are only perplexing in the 
multiplicity of foims some of their exponents are seen to take ; 
the larger sums on the other hand, are expressed by a crude and 
uncertain method, under \«^ch the amount has often to be read 
backwards in the current line of writing; thus, the generic 
symbol for thousands is ordinarily entered first, that for hundreds 
second, while the specific decimal, or unit cipher, which has 
to determine the value of the whole, is placed last in the order 
of alignment, followed by the rest of the inscription. At times 
again, the mark for hundreds is indificrently inserted before or 
after the figure which indicates the total. ^ If, by any possi- 
bility, further argument were required to that end — this double 
system of arranging tJic ciphers would alone establish that they 
were incapable of having their value enhanced or diminished by 
change of place. 

Dr. Stevenson\s point of departure, like my own on a pre- 
vious occasion, was from Jus. Prinaep’s investigations of Ajnil, 
1838 (here reprinted) ; he docs not seem to have soon my paper 
of 1848, rind therefore expresses no opinion eitlier for or against 
my pK)sition, but continues to follow Prins(‘p in reading "1 as 
three, in preference to three hundred ; at the same time that he 
admits that the triple horizontal lines of th(' normal 3 fully 
suffice to express the lower number — for which indeed he has 
a second variant — and notwithstanding that his own materials 
contribute separate and independent signs for ten, twenty, thirty, 
and one hundred : the latter being specifically distinguished 
from the various generic signs for hundreds. 

The next item I have to advert to, is the idea advanced 
that the Satrap numerals owe their forms to the Bactrian alpha- 
bet.* This supposition I can scarcely bring myself to entertain. 

‘ It is difficult for me at present to say whether the frequent omissions of the point 
for ^^and other anomalies, belong to the original, or are the faults of the facsimile.' 

‘ Naaik Inscription, No. 2, plate 7. 

2 Br. Stevenson remarks, ‘ In the Satrap inscriptions, the numerals used to ex- 
press the different sums of money there mentionect arc peculiar. At first I could 
determine nothing about their origin, but on a careful examination I found a strik- 
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The assumption is chiefly based upon the similarity traced 
in certain forms of the figures to the original letters of the 
Arian writing ; in order to carry out the comparison however, 
very great liberties have to bo taken with the normal forms of 
the characters themselves — ^still very incompletely ascertained 
— and even these, rather forced identifications, are confined to 
a very limited proportion of the entire suite of the numbers ; 
while on the other hand many of the figures are clearly and 
indubitably composed of letters of the identical alphabet in 
which the inscriptions at large are expressed. That these 
ciphers in their original constitution actually were indigenous 
letter symbols seems to be further established by other more 
recent inscriptions, where such forms are frequently seen to 
follow the progi’cssive modification of the associate alphabet. 
I omit the dry details incident to the verification of each 
symbol, referring my' readers to the 'Journal of the As. Soc. 
Beng.,' in which the original paper is to bo found. ^ 

ing rcseiiil)lance between the character denoting a thousand f'S hasraj and the 
Bactrian S reversed. Tliis induced me to examino the rest of them, and I think it 
oxcc(‘dingly jirohublc that they arc all derived from that soui-ce. The Bactrian Tz, 
pronounced in Sanskrit J or I)sch^ will represent well the figure, 'which is first in 5 
or 10 (Da^haJ. The sign for 5 (Vancha) is the P, or the old Indian If inverted. 
The Bactrian douhh' T also approaches very nearly to the 8 of our inscriptions, as if 
to denott* It would appear, then, that the Bactrian letters had been introduced 

into the S.atrap Indian inscri])tions as numerical ciphers. The system, also, is the 
ancient Roman and Greek one, that in which there are different signs for the 1 in 
tens, hundreds, and thousands ; our present decimal notation being, as I have noticed 
clsewlierc, a comparatively modern invention of the Seindian merenants of the middle 
ages (‘Jour. Roy, As. Soc. Bombay,’ vol. iv.) Further research will probably show, 
as Mr. Prinsep has done with a few of them already, that the old Indian numerals are 
also ancient letters.’ — Jour. Roy. As. Soe. Bombay, vol. v., p. 39. 

^ The Gupta units vary somewhat from the Shh exemplars, and hcncc demand a 
piissiiig notice. As yet 1 nave only been able to discover three definite and coniph‘te 
forms, — the one^ which is sliapcd as an ordinary hyphen, the "J = /ottr, and the 
curious figure that occurs on coin No. 67, pi. ii., ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ vol. xii., 
which ill its outline follows the design of an alphabetical 7^. But, in treating of 
Gupta numbers, I must fairly warn my readers of a preliininar}" difficulty that I have 
experienced in regard to the correct point from whence their exponents should be 
viewed. The Nasik inscriptions display the symbol for one written per- 

pendicularly ; and if that be the correct direction of the cipher in the general align- 
ment, the Gupta dates nmning in front of the profile of trie King ought to be read 
Mongol fashion, like the parallel names of the mouarchs of the Gupta race, as usually 
expressed on the field of their gold currency. On the silver pieces of the Kumhra 
Gupta, however, whether the sign for 100 may be leversedor not, the arrangement of 
the tens and units clearly demonstrates that the whole must be read as consecutive 
rather than as superposed ngures, while, strange to say, the dates on the Skanda Gupta 
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In conclusion, I sum up the results of the present state 
of the enquiry by the exhibition of the lithographed plate of 
figures [xl. a] regarding which I have merely to adS, that the 
second compartment includes all such symbols, whether lapi- 
dary, numismatic or graven on metal, that I am generally 
prepared to recognise. The third column reproduces Prin- 
sep’s primary conjectural arrangement of the ciphers and their 
supposed variants. The remaining spaces are filled in with the 
products of Dr. Stevenson’s investigations, but I must warn my 
readers, that I have taken a double liberty vdtli that author’s 
materials ; on the one hand, I have copied my examples of each 
cipher from the transcripts of the original facsimiles of Lieut. 
Brett, which are lithographed at large in the Bombay J oumal, 
in preference to follox\dng the outlines entered in the com- 
panion table of numbers given in that Journal, and supposed to 
be compiled from the same sources. ^ 

On the other hand I have ventured to insert, subject to cor- 
rection, two signs for 2, w^hich Dr. Stevenson does not de- 
finitively acknowledge in his list ; but which I obtain from his 
rendering of inscription No. vi.* The third figure for hundreds, 
under the Satrap heading, is also of my introduction, under 
similar authority. — E.T.] 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XII. 

Fig. 1, (from Steuart’s plates), a silver hcmidrachma. 

Fig. 11, a coia belongiug to Mulla Feroz of Pombay. 

Fig. 13, a coin found by Capt. Prescott at Palhanpur in Gujarat, 
presented to me by Mr. "VV athen. 

These three coins have all the same legend, but No. 11 exhibits 
the application of the vowel % in two places, which the others want ; 
the legend thus completed is, 

Rdjm KaJiatrapasa Rudra Sdliam, Swdmi Jina Ddmdpuirasa, 

* Of the Royal Satrap, Rudra Shh, the son of the lord Jina Diimh. 

and Buddha Gupta coins seem to necessitate a supposition of a contrary mode of 
distribution. I nave entered the outlines of the Gupta numerals, both tens and units, 
in accordance with this somewhat arbitrary aiTangemcnt, leaving the point fairly open 
to correction, when more numerous and more perfect specimens of this coinage may 
decisively instruct us on the general question. 

^ * Jour. Roy. As. Soc. of Bombay,’ vol. v. p. 53. 
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The title of Jina Dama, ‘ rotary of Buddha,’ is a better reading than 
Jina Ddmi, ‘ subduer of that sect, formerly adopted. [My No. 

Fig. 2, (from Steuart’s plates), a coin of Aga Dama, son of Budra 
Sah. [No. 10]. 

H(\jna Kahatrapasa Aga Bdmna^ rdjna Kshatrapaaa Rudra Saha putrasa. 

Fig 3, (ditto), a coin of Vijaya Sah, son of Dama Sah. [!No. 9]. 

Rdjna Kahatrapaaa Vijaya Sdhasa^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapaaa lidmd Sdha putrasa. 

f'ig. 4, (ditto), a coin of Vira Dama, son of Dama Sah. [IS^o. 7]. 

Rdjna Kshatrapaaa Viraddma, rdjno mahd Kshatrapaaa Bdmd Sahas putrasa. 

Fig. 5, (ditto), a coin of lludra Sah, son of Vira Dama. [No. 13]. 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa^ rdjno Kshatrapaaa Virdddmd putrasa. 

Another coin, apparently of this Dudra, in my possession, fig. 26, 
has a date which may be read 283 ; I find I have two coins of this 
prince (one given me by Mr. F. Stainforth). Colonel Stacy has also 
two of the same ; they may be known by the epithet mahd. 

Fig. 6, (ditto), a coin of Viswa Sah, son of Ilndra ^ah. [No. 4]. 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Viswa Sdhasa, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa . 

Fig. 7, (ditto), a coin of Atri Dama, another son of lludra Sah ; 
behind the head, but more distinctly in my owm coin (fig. 25), is the 
date 360 ? [No. 2]. 

Rdj/io mahd Kshatrapasa Atri ddmna^ rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 

This name is the nearest approach to the Ari Dama of the inscrip- 
tion, who, however, \\ as the son of Swami Chastana. Colonel Stacy 
has also a coin of Atri Duma. 

Fig. 8, (ditto), of the same prince, introduced as shewing more 
clearly the name of his father. 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Atri trapasa Rudra Sdha putrasa. 

Fig. 9, a coin of Yisva Sah, son of Bhatri Dama. [No. 3]. 

Rdjno Kshatrapasa Visva Sdhasaj rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Atri Bdmd putrasa. 

This coin has a date, which may be read 323, in which case it must 
precede the last two : the father’s name was before read as Atri Dama, 
whence the misplacement. 

Fig. 10, a coin of Swami lludra, son of SwAmi Eudra Dama, in the 
obverse, the figures 39 (perhaps 390). Another has 385. [No. 12]. 

Rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Swami Rudra Sahas, rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Swami 
Rudra Bdmd putrasa. 

Fig. 12, a new name, or new as to the secoi^ title ; Kudra Sah, son 
of the groat Satrap Eudra Dama, was presented to me by Lieut. E. 
Conolly, from TJjein. 

Rdjna Kshatrapasa Rudra Sdhasa rdjna mahd Kshatrapasa Rudra Bdmd f'?j 
Sdha putrasa. 

This is the only coin which bears the name of the repairer of tho 
bridge, and that rather dubiously, as the father of the prince who 
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coined the piece. It has a date on the obverse, which I have inter- 
preted 390, like the preceding. 

Fig. 15, a silver coin belonging to MuUa Feroz of Bombay, similar 
to Mr. Stcuart’s coin, fig. 3. [No. 9]. 

JR(i/na fnahd Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, rdjm makd Kshatrapata Ddmd Saha 
putrasa, 

ig, 14, a copper coin, unique, discovered by Lieut. ConoUy at TJjein, 
and placed in my cabinet through his kindness. Obverse, a bull, Mlith 
a marginal legend, apparently Greek, some of the lett(,rs seeming to 
form the word If as Hens ^ etc. 

Rajno mahd Kshatrafpa) . . , . tlie remainder of the legend lost. 

The letters are larger and better formed on this than on the silver 
coins. Most copper coins of the series exactly resemble the silver ones 
with a head on the obverse. Col. Stacy has a good specimen, of which 
the obverse (fig. 27) has apparently a date. 

[ It is now time that I should advert to the epoch of the S&h 
kings and the position in which the somt^what difficult (piestion 
involved at present stands. Prinsep^s opinions are reprodu(‘ed 
above in their entirety. In continuation of these researches, I 
myself attempted, some years ago,* to determine more precisely 
the period to which the rule of this dynasty should j)roporly 
be ascribed; and I selected on that occasion, as the era best 
calculated, in general coincidences, for the due explanation of 
the figured dates extant on the coins, the cycle of Sri Harsha ; a 
system of computation at that time only recently made knomi to 
us under the authority of Albiruiii, whose work has already been 
largely referred to in these pages. In arriving at this determina- 
tion, I did not neglect to consider the claims of other eras whose 
initial dates promised in any v/ay to accord with the requisitions 
of the various histgrical and numismatic evidences derivable 
froin independent sources. Notwithstanding certain leading re- 
commendations that offered themselves in favor of the Buddhist 
era, I saw cause to it^ject unconditionally all idea of its title to 
rule the recorded registers.* Tlie Seleucidan era was also tested 

' p Joar. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 1 (1848).] 

2 [ My present concluftion is that the date of the death of S^ya was never gene- 
rally used in ancient times either for civil or religious computations, otlierwiso it 
would be hard to account for the impossibility of fixing its correct epoch, feven in the 
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in its more obvious applicability to the local or epochal demands ; 
and though many arguments were seen to be suggested in Sup- 
port of its selection, which have since been even strengthened 
by fresh combinations,' I am constrained to declare — apart from 
the slightest desire to adhere to first impressions — ^that I still 
give the preference to thci^ri Harsha era ! 

Albiruni’s account of this cycle will be found quoted at large, 
p. 166, ^Useful “Tables’; and though it will be seen that he 
himself confesses to doubts and difficulties in regard to its origin 
*and true initial date, I am, for the moment, content to take that 
fact that some such scheme of chronological admeasurement, 
reckoning from an event proximate to 457 b.c. or 400 before 
Vikramaditya,^ was actually once in use in India, and that the 
memory thereof, whether distinct and definite, or jumbled and 
perverted, remained current in the land till the 11th century a. d. 

We are not yet in a conditioji to discuss exact annual or 


dayfi of JIucu Thsau", who, in his own words, shows how important, and yet how 
dinicult of determination, this point was held to bo among the llutidhi&t comniimities 
of India when he sojourned amongst them,] 

^ [ r allude prominently to the conecssion of Greek supremacy, which, it will he 
seen, I have admitted more definitely since I last wrote on the subject, — though tljo 
ahnegation of the employment of datc^ on the llactriau coins, from w'hoso ty])es the 
Sail money was copied, detracts somewhat from the value of tlui inference. One of 
the previous obstacles to the admission of the dependence of the Sah kings, was the 
doubt respecting the absolute import of tbe term ^i|, sugg('Btcd by Prof. Wilson, 
who remarked, ‘^Uiana Aiitiqua,’ p. 205, ‘Kshatiapa admits etymologically of its 
being oxidained chief or protector of tlie Kshatriya, or luai tial race, and may possibly 
he the origin of the Persian title Satrap, as Priusep supposes, although there is some 
incmnpatibility in tlie assignment of the titles of llaja and Satrap to the same 
individual.’ On reconsideration, I do not quite admit the force of the latter reason, 
and the identification of the as the titular equivalent of the Greek 2 ATP An H 2, 

seems now to he set at rest ny tlic recurrence of the term in the Bactrian IVilf as 
'pHT.V (Inscriptions, vol. i,, pp. 99 ^HG, Bactiiau coins w/rd) ;'andin Indian Phli 
as lAbib> pl- xliv., fig. 14. ^ 

® 1^ Major Cunningham has originated a speculative date of 177 n.c. as ‘the era of 
the Nirvfuia of Sakyn Sinha, not as established in 543 n.c., but generally beliexed 
in by the early Buddhists for a period of several centuries..’ This scheme is based on 
the fact of Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism falling 218 years after the jyirvdna^ the 
former being fixed irom other soimces at 269 n.c. j hence the Nirvana itself is 
assigned to n.a 477 (259 q- 218). A subordinate section of the argument is grounded 
upon Kanishkas having ‘ flourished’ an even 400 years after the Nirvana, and yet 
Major Cunningham, in the same page, while objecting to my inferences, naively 
remarks — ‘ The diilerciice of exactly 400 years between the dates of Sri Ilarsha and 
of Vikramndityn is, to say tlic least, very suspicious.’— * Jour. As. Soc. Beiiff.', vol. 
vii. of 1854. p. 704.] 
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monthly dates ; an approach to the truth is all we need be con- 
cerned with for the time being ; for, while the arguments pro 
and con extend to questions of centuries, we can afford to leave 
a very open margin for discretional modifications among the 
units and tens. I do not propose to recapitulate at any length 
my original speculations in regard to tjie correct epochal position 
of the Sdh kings, but it is needful that I should notice any con- 
firmation my opinions may since have received, as well as any 
flaws, real or imaginary, that may have been detected by others 
dn my reasoning or inferences. 

Amongst other questions that arose during the course of my 
examination of the materials then available for the illustration 
of the history of these administrators, was that of their partial 
or complete independence ; and it will be seen that though the 
balance of evidence appeared to favor the latter supposition as 
regarded the later members of the dynast)', yet that I reserved 
a full option for the recognition of the subjection of the earlier 
rulers of the line to Greek supremacy.' 

In addition to this, in the detail of the coins themselves, 
while speaking of the obverse legend on a coin of Itudra Sail, 
son of Jiwa Damd, as ‘ a possible corruption of aionysioy,’ I 
added, ‘there is a king of this name among the Bactrian 
Greeks, made known to us by his coins, which, in their types, 
seem to connect him with Apollodotus * * This notion has been 
improved upon by Prof. Lassen to an extent that I am scarcely 
prepared to follow him in. His theory seems to bo, that iWara 
Datta was invested with the oflice of Satrap about the com- 
mencement of the 4th century of the era made use of on the 
coini^(t. 0 . cired 157 b.c.), and that, about this time, Apollo- 
dotus must have been king ; hence it is inferred that he was 
the Suzerain who raised Tswara to his local honours. It is fur- 
ther added, ‘ Dionysios, whose name appears sufficiently clear on 

^ [‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 29, 32, 46, 46.] 

2 r Jour. Roy As. Soc.,' toI xii., p. 62. See also Catalogue infrd \ Dionysius 
Hemiarachma. ifo. 1.] 
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Budra Sinha’s money, reigned circA 113 b.c.’ ‘ And, finally, 
the Professor imagines he detects the imperfect orthography^ of 
the name of Hippostratus on the obverse of the coins of Rudra 
Sinha III.® Suffice it to say, that the author, so far from con- 
testing my dates or their attribution, introduces us uninten- 
tionally to a new feature regarding them, in a purpose their 
originators could but little have contemplated — a rectification, 
by their means, of the epoch of the Greek Suzerains, under 
whose auspices the coins are supposed to have been issued. 

I next pass to Major Cunningham^s review of the Sdh period; 
and, as he contests my inferences, I permit him to state his case, 
in some detail, in his own way : — 

* 3rd. The independence of the native princes of Gujrat hetwoen 157 and 57 b.c. 
is completely at variance witli the Greek accounts of Menander’s conquest of Sarioustos 
or Surkshtra, between 160 and 130 n.c., which is further authenticated by the long 
protracted currency of his coins at Barygfiza or Baroch. 

* 4th. The alphabetical characters of the Surashtran coins are so widely different 

from those of the Pillar and R<»ck Inscriptions, and, at the same time, are so much 
similar to those of the Guptas, that it is impossible not to conclude that there must 
have been a long intcnal betweeif Asoka and the independent Skh kings, and an 
almost immediate succession of the Sub kings by the Guptas 

‘ 6th. The author of the Periplus of the Erythroean sea, wlio lived between 117 
and 180 a.d., states that ancient drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander were then 
current at Baiyghza (Iludsoii, ‘ Gcog, Min.*, i. 87) ; this prolongi'd cun-ency of the 
Greek drachmas points directly to the period of the Indo- Scythian rule ; for though 
we have some liiindrcdKS of their gold coins, and many thousands of their copper coins, 
yet only one soli tar}’ specimen of their silver coinage has yet been discovered. [A 
mistake . the coin is copperplated over ; sec infrdy Catalogue, under Kadphises]. The 
Indo-Grecian silver probably continued current until after 222 a.d. when the Iiido- 
Seythian power began to decline. From this i)eriod, about 250 a.d., 1 would date 
the independence of the Skh kings, and the issue of their silver coinage, which was a 
direct copy in weight, and partly in type, from the Philopater drachmas of Apollo- 
dotus.’ — ‘ Bhilfiii Topes,’ p. 149. 

In regard to the criticism in paragraph 3, I have onlj^ to 
observe that, had I exclusively argued for the absolute and 
continuous independence of the Sah kings of Gujarat, the objec- 
tions therein advanced might be held to be fairly stated. But 
even Major Cunningham^s own date of 160-130 b.c., if admitted, 
need not interfere with the concession of a subsequent assertion 

* [* Indischc Alterthumskundc,’ vol. ii., p. 794.] 

2 [ Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Siih. (My No. 5, p. 91, 
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of independence on the part of the local governors ; and the con- 
cluding argument, though the author seems indisposed to allow 
it, has been refuted in anticipation by Vincent’s observations, ‘ to 
which I liad given every prominence in my paper which formed 
the subject of Major Cunningham’s comment : had the author 
printed or even noticjcd the gist of my argument on the opposite 
side, and then replied to it, I should have been anxious to have 
treated his reasoning with more respect than I am able to accord 
to a mere reiteration of a fact which bears, at the best, an alter- 
native interpretation. 

With reference to the ratiocination embodied in the fourth 
paragraph, I may remark that 1 have already replied to the chief 
points involved ; ^ but as Major Cunningham and myself differ 
so completely in our fuiKlamcntal tests of the progress of writ- 
ing, and as I am therefore equally impropared to accept his 
estimates of similitudes, it would be ii sheer waste of time my 
arguing up from minor details, or attempting to reconcile them, 
when I have other and less fallacious means of arriving at a 
judgment. 

In respect to the data and inferences embodied in the fifth 
paragraph, I would simply quote Major Cunningham’s own 
word>s ill regard to the gcmeral question between us — ‘ We agree 
as to the |^cts, but difler in our deductions.' ^ 

My original proposition for the emplacement of the Sahs 
contemplated the inclusion of all their dated coins within the 
fourth century of the Sri Harsha era, and inferentially confined 
the thirteen kings, whose numismatic testimonies had thus sup- 
plied us with epochal records, between B.c. 157 and 57. Among 
other pure and avowed speculatioiis, which the open nature of 

* [‘ That the coins of tlieae princes should pass current at Iknigaza is no more 
uncommon than that tlie Venetian sequin and tiie imperial dollar should be at this 
day current in Arabia, or that the Spanish piastre should pass in every part of India 
and the East ; that is, round tlic world, Irom Mexico to ^luuilla, and in some m- 
stances, perhaps, from Manilla to Mexico again.* — t'iiicent, ‘ Commerce, etc.’ ii. 204.] 

2 [‘Jour. As. Soc. 13eng.,’ vol. xxiv. (1866), p. 90; also ‘Jour. Koy. As. Soc.,* 
vol. xii., p. 25.] 

3 [‘Bhilsa Topes,* p. 145.] 
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the question and the absence of positive information to a certain 
extent invited, I was led to remark, in referring to the Veil- 
ascertained average of the length of Indian reigns, that the 
thirteen accessions in question ' should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be represented by a sura of more than two centuries 
instead of being compressed into less than one ; ^ ^ and I further 
added, ^ the almost unvarying similitude that pervades the entire 
suite of the Sah coins, in its simple mechanical indication, implies 
a comparatively speedy sequence of fabrication/ In endeavouring 
to account for the brief duration of the sway of these potentates, 
I conjectured a possible republican form of government under 
which ‘ two or more rajas were simultaneously invested with a 
share in the conduct of the state, or, if elected as sole rulers fof 
the time being, the periods of retention of authority were limited 
directly and definitively by law, or tciminable at the will of the 
majority/ ® However, these difficulties are certainly more simply 
and satisfactorily explained by the supposition of a nomination 
of another descripflon originally emanating from some Suzerain 
authority to delegated Satra}^ or governors of provinces. 

As regards the consecutive succession of these princes, we 
haA^e hitherto been compelled to rely upon patronymics and other 
indeterminate Aouchers; and, though it is a question whether 
our power of defining the values of the date ciphers is sufficiently 
advanced to authorise our follovdng a serial arrangement based 
upon their interpretation, avo may still profitably test the process 
Avlth this reserA^ation. The fairly deciphered and reasonably 
congruous dates determine the order of succession as follows : — 


LIST OF SiVlI KINGS. dates. 

1. fswara Datta, son of Varsha® None. 

2. Atri Ddma, son of Rudra S4h 311, 312. 

3. Viswa Sail, son of Atri Dama 320, 335. 

4. Viswa Sinha, son of Rudra Sah 323, 328, 336. 

5. Rudra Sdh, son of Rudra Sdh 330. 


* r‘ Jour. Hoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 37.] 
2 [* Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 40.J 


3 [A private individual.] 
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LIST OF SA'H KINGS. dates. 

6. D&ma Jata Sriyah, son of Sdh 344. 

7. Vira D&md, son of D4m& Sah (no date deciphered). 

8. Damd Sah, son of Rudra Sah 345. 

9. Vijaya Sdh, son of Ddin4 S&h 353, 354, 355. 

10. Asa D4ma, son of Rudra Sah 370. 

11. Rudra Sinha, son of Sw&mi Jiwa 374, 375. 

i l2. Swdmi Rudra Sdh, son of Sw&ini Rudra 

B&m& 384, 390. 

13. Rudra S4h, son of Vira Dama 387. 

It results from these dates, however imperfect in their com- 
prehensive series, that either there was a double appointment 
8f simultaneous effect, or un indeterminate periodical superses- 
sion and interchange of office-bearers, obeying the fiat of the 
feodal lord, in the one case; or, following the constitutional 
order occasionally interrupted by the revolutionary convulsions 
of independent government, in the other. We arc still unable 
to identify the Swami Rudra Dama, son of Chandana, of 

the Girnar inscription, with any of those monarclis whose mints 
have supplied us with records of their rule ; but looking to the 
delayed introduction of the extra title of Swami — as now defined 
by the list adapted to the dates — we may, for the present, con- 
jecture the individual to have been the father of Swami Rudra 
Sah; and may even, with but slight stretch of imagination, 
shadow forth ah association of the dubious inscription date of 
*72, with his fitting place in the order of succession and the 
independence then achieved, to which he lays claim in his 
monumental writing. 

I next proceed to notice such numismatic novelties of this 
series as have come to light since Prinsep wrote. 

Foremost and most important among these are the coins of 
Tswara Datta, the son of Varsha, the first Rdja of my list. 

The obverse legends of the three specimens I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting are, like jthe rest, couched in imper- 
* [ A private individual.] 
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feet Greek letters, the best representation of which is as follows : 

exergue is, however, 
remarkable in its contrast with the subsequent scries, in having 
no cipher date, which would seem to indicate that the system 
of marking the year of issue was not as yet introduced. 

The reverse bears the subjoined legend : 

Rdjno mahd Kshatrapasa fawara Dattam Varsha putha — 

The coins of DamA data Sriyah are also among our later 
discoveries. Dr. Stevenson first published a notice of a coin of 
this prince from the Junir hoard (August, 1846), I have since 
met with two or three further specimens of these rare coins. 

The reverse legend runs — 

Tiflr ^ wre TXt ^ wra ^ iff 

Rdjno mahd Kahatrapasa Ddtndjata Sriyah Riyno mahd Kahatrapaaa Ddmd Sdha 

putraaa. 

The following readings of the coin legends of D4m& Sah, the * 
son of Rudra S4h, are given on the authority of Dr. Bird, who 
transcribed them for me from the originals in his own possession 
in 1848. 

Rdjno mahd Kahatrapasa Ddmd Sdhaaa Rdjno mahd Kahatrapasa Rudra Sdhasaputraaa, 

Finally, I have to advert to the unpublished coins of another 
SwAmi Rudra SAh, whose patronymic is only imperfectly retained 
on the surfaces of the limited number of specimens that have 
come within my cognisance.^ 

TTIf ^ ^ ^ TU iTf ^ ^ 

Rdjno mahd Kahatrapasa Swdmi Rudra Sdhaaa Rdjno mahd Kahatrapasa Swdmi 
Satya Sdha putrasa. 

These coins are chiefly remarkable in their accordance, in 
the style and fashion of their Sanskrit legends, with the approxi- 
mate specimens from the mint of SwAmi Rudra Sdh, No. 12 ; 
and the more extensive debasement of the Greek exergue on the 
obverse. — ^E.T.] 

^ [ The concluding letter is defective in all the three specimens, the lower portion 
only being visible in each. Wliat remains seems to form a portion of an ordinary 
witn a second line below the ordinarj^ubjunctivc sign of that Ictte^ 

2 [ Lieut. -Colonel Bush, Bengal Array — one silver piece. G. H. Frecling, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service— one silver and^onc plated coin.] 
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Fig. 16. In this silver coin found in Katch in 1837, and presented 
to mo by Mr. Wathen, the central emblem of the reverse is changed to 
a kind of trident ; the legend is also altered from that of a Satrap to 
one of a paramount sovereign : 

Paraina BhdnuvWa Edjddhirdja Sri Kumara Oiipia Mahendrasya. 

* Of the paramount sovereign the heroic king of kings Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendra.’ 

Fig. 17, another of the same kind, having the same Sanskrit legend, 
but, behind the head, the Greek letters may be read ononot, or RAO 
NANO? it was presented to me with the last by Mr. Wathen. 

Pigs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, have the same symbol, but the workman- 
ship is very much deteriorated. The legend on them all has at length 
been deciphered by the collation of several specimens presented to me 
by Mr. AVatben, and found in various parts of Katch, Kattywar, and 
Gujarat, by Gapt Prescott, Capt. llurnes, l)r. Hum ; as well as the few 
inserted in the plates of Mr. Steuart’s coins. ^ 



Parama Bhagadata ma (ha) Rdja Sri SJeanda Gtqita (vi) Jeramaditga. 

But as I have a larger assortment of the coins of the same king to 
introduce into a future plate, I will postpone further mention of this 
scries for the present. 

[I append to thi? essay my latest classification of such 
silver coins of the Gujitas as are associated with the types last 
adverted to by Prinsep. 

Sri GurxA. 

Class A : »Silvcr, weight 31 grains. Mr. G. II, Frceling, 
Bengal Civil Service. Unique. 

Obverse : — ^Device, the original type of the Sah head, apparently 
unchanged in outline or details. 

Legend, as usual, in impeiTect Greek characters, the concluding 
six letters of which alone are visible, thus — a c X O X O 

Beverse : — Device, a singular figure that may possibly represent 
the early design of the Gupta peacock as rendered by the local artists, 
beneath which is a linear scroll of three semi-circles similar to that 

1 By a letter from Prof. Wilson I learn that Mr. Steuart’s plate is to appear in 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal; but that it had time to jounicy to India and 
back before the outcominj^ number went to press ! I regret I am thus deprived of 
the power of addi^ to this note the ohscrvalkns of the learned in England on the 
Surhshtra coins.— LP. 
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seen in continued use on certain silrer coins of Skanda Gupta above 
the main device are retained the Sdh cluster of stars and a miiiuto 
half-moon seemingly borrowed from the same source. 

Legenu — 

ijji t j y j j *• 

Prof. Fitz Edward Hall proposes to amend my transcript, 
thus — 

To this he assigns the following translation : The auspicious, 
Kil41endra Sri Gupta, son of the auspicious Nanda Gupta, an 
Iiidra in prowess.” 

If this should eA^entually prove to be a piece of the Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty known by his name, it will 
establish a claim on ^ our attention, altogether apart from its 
novelty as the unique representative of the money of that king 
— in the evidence of the close and dir^^ct imitation of the technic 
art of the Sah coinages, wdiich it develops in s-^ much more 
distinct a degree tlian the local issues o^e Gupta family of a 
later date. Indeed, this association is so striking that I was, at 
first sight, almost inclined to modify my original impression of a 
deferred revival of the Sail coinage by the Guptas, on their pos- 
sessing themselves of the province of Saurahstra, and to doubt 
whether it would not be necessary to approximate the two races 
more closely in point of time, in order to explain wdth any 
plausibility the mechanical coincidences of the coinage; but, 
though these will be seen to be strongly marked in the case of 
the obverse, or conventional portion of the ^ie, the reverse, or 
djTiastic stamp, is materially changed, both in the leading 
device and, more important still, in the shape of the letters — 
so that, in this respect, all my early arguments still hold good 

1 [‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. iv., pi. xlii., figs. 4, 5; vol. vii., pi. xii., fig. 19; 

* Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 43, 44 ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xv., ng. 20. 
Prof. Wilson, in speaking of the reverse device of this particular coin, describes it as 

* an ornament like a disintegrated Chaitya.’ 

[‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., pp. 16, 17.] 
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and, in regard to the barbarized Greek, the inheritance of Sah 
imperfections, there need be no difficulty in recognising thus 
much of the power of imitation of its letters, when we know that 
on other mintages the Gupta artists were able to achieve fully 
intelligible Greek adaptations of Eastern names. 

Kximara Gupta. 

Class B ; PI. xxxvii., figs. IG, 17 ; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' 
vol. xii., pi. ii , figs. 39, 40, 41, 42 ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pl. xv., 
figs. 17, 18. 

OuTTiRSE : — Head of the king in profile : the outline and design are 
nearly identical with the Sunishtran prototype — the mintage of the 
Sah kings — at the back of the head is ordinarily to be seen a muti- 
lated portion of the Scythian title pao nano. This important legend 
affords another link in the direct association, df the Guptas with the 
Indo-Scythians, which is here the more marked, in that, while the 
device itself is servilely copied from the 8ahs, their obverse Greek 
legends are superseded by this new title. 

Revehse: — I t is difficult to determine satisfactorily what the 
emblem occupying the reverse field may be intended to typify, but the 
most plausible supposition seems to bo that it displays an advance 
upon the conventional ^presentation of the peacock under Western 
treatment, following ou^he artistic notion of that bird given in Sri 
Gupta’s coin. 

Legend : — 

JParama Bhagavata Itajddhirdja Sri Kumd^a Gvpta Mahendrasya, 

The second word of this legend is the only portion of the 
whole that is at all open to question ; it has been read Bhdnnvira 
by Prinsep,^ but this is not by any means a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The first and third letters are fixed and constant in 
the various examples, and are properly rendered in each case as 
H and the second and fourth letters vary considerably in 
outline on the different specimens ; the second letter I have 
never yet met with in its perfect shape as ^ when tried by the 
test of the ^ in Gupta, indeed the majority of the coins display 
it more after the form of a as that consonant is found later in 

^ [ Prof. Wilaoii (‘Ariana Antiqiia,') has suggested Bhattaraka (?) which the 
Udayagiri inscription (‘ Bhilsa Topes,' p. 161) rather recommends to our notice.] 
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the legend in Mahondrasya. The same remark also applies to the 
final cT. I see that Prof. Mill has conjccturally supplied the "word 
Bhagavata^^ the prefix to Kumara CTupta’s titles^n the Bhit&ri 
L4t (' J our. As. Soc. Beng./ vol. vi., p. 4), but Prinsep’s facsimile of 
the inscription, though it accords the needful space for the exact 
number of letters, gives the final as a manifiest ^ ; in saying 
this, however, I must remind my readers, that in the alphabet 
in question, the slightest possible inflection and continuation of 
a line constitutes the essential difference between the two letters 
^ and fT, and on the other hand the local copper plates of the 
Valabhis render the ^ very much after the shape of the Eastern 
TT, while the indigenous fT is but little different from the '•T of 
the coins under reference. And finally as the yrords Parama 
Bhagavata appear in all their indubitable orthography on the 
succeeding coins of Skanda Gupta, we may fairly assume a mere 
imperfection in the ' expression of the individual letters and 
leave the word as it has been entered in the legend above. 

The coins xinder notice are not always complete in the 
Sanskrit legends ; for instance, an otherwise very perfect piece 
in tlie cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Socifty has the word 

abbreviated into TTWHsT ; and No. 39, pi, ii., ‘Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., has the same word contracted to v 

Skanda Gupta. 

Class C: PI. xxxvii., figs. 18, 19; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' 
vol. xii,, pi. ii., figs. 43, 44 ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xv., fig. 20. 

Obveesk, as in class E, Kumara Gupta, but the execution has 
greatly deteriorated ; on some specimens traces of the word nano are 
stiU to be seen. 

Reveuse : — The device in this class of money, appears to offer a 
more direct imitation of that of the Sri Gupta pieces, than did the 
intermediate Kumara reverse types, these latter are seen to reject the 
foot scrolls and to vary the details of the centre figure to a considerable 
extent. 

Legend WT ^ ^ 

J^arama Shagavato Srt Skanda Chtpta Kramddiiya, 
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Prinsep, in his collated reading of the legends on these coins 
adopted tho letter ^ (for HfT) as occurring after the word 
[or as he made it], whicli he foundtto be fol- 

lowed by the title of TTHT, which precedes the name of the 
monarch. This rendering, ho would seem to have drawn from 
fig. 29, pi. ii., Steuart (‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ 1837) ; but as 
the like letters do not generally recur, I have marked this as 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Tho weights of these coins vary from 23 to 29 grains. 

Class I) : ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 45, 4G ; 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xv., fig. 19. 

Obveese: — C rudely outliued head, with traces of the title NANO 
in front of the profile. 

Reveese ; — ^Figure of Kandf identical in form and position with 
the emblem on the Hoal of the Yalabhi family as found attached to 
their copper-plate grants. (‘Jour. As. Boc. Eeng.,^ \oL iv., pi. xL, 
and p. 487). 

Legend : — [Restored.] 

Parama Bhagavata Sri SJeanda Gtipta Kramdditya, 

These legends are ^•equently very incomplete, varying in the 
number of letters in each. 

The standard of these coins is \cTy uncertain, rising from a 
w’eight of 21 to 30 grains. 

Ci.ASSES E, F, G. [Tho references arc prefixed to each 
variety.] 

Obveese : — The usual head, generally ill-defined, but still identical 
in many respects with the original device on the obverse of the Siih 
medals ; it is occasionally also accompanied by distinct traces of the 
word NANO. 

Reveese : — Central symbol in the form of an altar, which is sup- 
posed to represent the common altar-shaped receptacle of the sacred 
Tulsi tree of the Hindus. Legends restored. 

Class E : ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig, 49. 

Parama BliagancAa Sri Skanda Gupta Kramdditya, 
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Class F : ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 50. 

JParama Bhagavata Sr-C Skanda Oupta Paramdditga. 

Class G: ^Jour. Roy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., pi. ii., fig. 51. 

Parama Bhagavata Sri ViTcramdditya Skanda Qupta. 

The irregularity in tlie completion of the legend, noted as 
occurring on Skanda Gupta's coins with the bull reverse, 
appears in a still greater degree in those of the present class. 

The weight of these coins is more than ordinarily unequal, 
rising from 22 J to 33 grains. 

Tiiough not properly susceptible of classification with any 
Gupta series of coins, it is as well to take this opportunity of 
noticing in connexion therewith a species of money which seems 
to constitute an independent derivative from the same Saurdsh- 
tran type that served as a model for the local currency of the 
Guptas in certain western pro>dnces of their empire. 

I advert to the pieces figured as Nos. 6 to 8 and 9, pi. xxvii.^ 
Prinsep, at the moment of their publication (December, 1835), 
scarcely attempted any decipherment of the certainly very un- 
promising legends, and was equally at fault in regard to the 
reverse device which he described as ^ a symbol in the form of a 
trident;' when, subsequently, he came to take up the general 
subject of the Sdh and Guj)ta silver coinage in full detail, he 
still essayed no advance upon the attribution of this offshoot of 
their common prototype. In my paper on the Sdh kings,* I made 
some slight progress towards the determination of the purport 
of the legends ; and, apart from the typical coincidences, I was 
able to demonstrate more precisely the Sdh association in the 
decipherment of ^he words on the margin of 

the best preserved specimen of the series. 


^ [ Other examples of this currency will be found delineated in * Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc./ vol. iv., pi. ii., fig. 30 ; vol. xii., pi. ii., figs. 35 to 38.] 

2 [ ‘Jour. feoy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 64, IStli April, 1848.] 
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A coin of Mr. Frecliiig’s, of an early date in the serial issue, 
presenting a well defined and nciirly complete legend, materially 
advances the inquiry, and furnishes a key to the strangely dis- 
torted letters stumped on the later emanations from the parent 
mint, though it leaves us still far from any conclusive assign- 
ment of the class of money to which it belongs. I proceed to 
describe the piece in the ordinary detail. 

Silver, weight 27 grains. 

OuvEfiSE : — The usual Siih head, apparcntl}^ but little modified. 
This surface of the coin is damaged, but fully one-half the marginal 
space, 'around the ]>rofile, remains uninjured, and in the total absence 
of any sign of a letter confirms ray previous supposition,* that the use 
of the Greek legend was not extended to this class of coin. 

Heveuse : — Device, a barbarized imitation of the Minerva Proma- 
chos of the Eactrian coinage. 

1 was once di.spos('d to look upon the singular figure on the 
reverse of these coins as the BiuhDiist dcvi(‘e of a man ; I was 
led to this conclusion by the similarity of the form of the figure 
sketched by Jus. Prinsep, in fig. 21, pi. iv., to that occurring on 
the Beliat type of coins but I now observe that Prinsep, in 
his second engraving of the same coin (fig. 9, pi. xxvii.), omits 
the loft arm, in its downward position, which constituted the 
most essential point of Bchat identity. 

READINGS g * “ 

The configuration of certain letters in these legends demands 
a passing notice. The character '^diich Prinsep took for }))% etc., 
is now satisfactorily j^roved to be an ^ : the form is peculiar, but 
still it bears sufficient affinity to tbe general idea of the Gupta 
In the later specimens of the coinage, its upper section is 
distinguished from the ordinary ^ by the rounding off of the 
lower portion of the first down-stroke, whifc the ^ itself is 

5 [ * One item seems safely doducible from the unoceupied margin, to bo found 
around tbe bust in the broader coins, viz., that tbe use of Greek or its attempted 
representation was here discontinued.'— ‘Jour. Roy. As. Sop.,' vol. xii., p. 63.] 

2 [PI. xix., lig. 10 ; pi. XX , figs. 45, 47, etc.] 
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squared at the base. The 'nearest approach to identity with this 
numismatic ^ is to be found in the outline of that character as 
expressed on the Udayagiri Inscription ; but it must be re- 
marked that this similitude affords but little aid towards deter- 
mining geographical limitation, as the majority of the letters of 
the inscription itself are exceptional, and do not accord with the 
characters of the other writings of the same locality. The ^ of 
these coins takes the same shape as those on Kumara’s silver 
coins, jOlass B, above adverted to. The remaining letters, as far 
as they have been definitively identified, seem to follow the 
ordinary Sail stylo. — E.T.] 
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XX.— ON THE APPLICATION of a NEW METHOD 
OF BLOCK-PEINTING, WITH NOTICE^ OF 
UNEDITED COINS. 

MAY, 1838. 

In all Muhammadan countries it is the well-known custom of tliosc 
who move in the rank of gentlemen to apply their seals in lieu of their 
written signatures to letters, bonds, and other written documents — not 
as we are accustomed to do it, by an impression on wax, but by smear- 
ing the flat surface of the seal with ink, and printing in the manner of 
type, so as to leave on the paper a white cipher ui)on a black held. It 
may be in consequence of this custom, as much as from religious pre- 
judice, that Muhammadan seals are almost iiiviirialily confined to letter 
mottos ; seldom ornamented, but, if so, merely Avith flo'vers, etc., done 
in outline ; because such only can bo faitlifully ]>oui‘traycd in a type 
impression, which, of course, cannot at all represent a head or other 
relievo design. 

The money of the !Musalmans Avas in the same manner generally 
impressed only with the sigq^t or the titles of the sovereign, well 
adapted to a flat surface of tliin metal. 

Seeking an easy and expeditious mode of making public the collec- 
tion of Muliammadan coins in my own and my friends* cabinets, it thus 
occurred to me that by forming from them in sealing-Avax, or in type 
metal, an exact counterpart of the die which had been usi d in striking 
these pieces, I should be able to use it, in the native fashion, for pro- 
ducing ink impressions along with the ordinary letter type ; while, as 
the coin itself would in every case furnish the mould, every chance of 
error in copying would be removed : and, though the elegance of a 
shaded engraving could not be attained, still this would bo more than 
compensated by the scrupulous fidelity of the representation. 

My first trial was so encouraging that I at once’ resolved on carrying 
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the plan into execution on an extensive scale, and I have now pre- 
pared for the press upwards of two hundred coins done in this novel 
and excc?cdingly simi^lc manner. 

^s, however, it will be in every respect more convenient to present 
them in a continued series as an accompaniment to my tables of the 
value of Indian coins already published, I propose merely to introduce 
into the pages of the Journal a few examples of such coins as are new, 
rare, or, from othei* causes, worthy of particular description. 

But first, in deferonee to the established custom in such cases, I 
must assign to this newly-invented art some Oi’eok pol 5 ^sylhibic appella- 
tion ; and (without intending the undignified lapsus of a pun) I cannot 
propose oiiii more expressive of the process than Rupography — not from 
rupee, the common designation of our Indian money, nor yet from the 
Sanskrit word rnpOy ^ form, likeness,’ but in a genuine and orthodox 
miinner from tlie (Jreek puTTo?, aigilaria cera, or sealing-wax, the sub- 
stance upon whicli the impression of the coin is first received, and 
which will itself serve as the printing material, if it be not desired 
to preserve the block in the more durable material of type metal, 
by a second transfer fi’om the sealing-wax to a clay or g^’psum mould, 
into which the latter suhstance can be cast in the usual manner. 
Some sharpness of outline is lost by thi" triple operation; and where a 
great many copies arc not rotjuired, the rupogr a pineal process may be 
safely conlincd to the first stage, or simple impression on sealing-wax. 

As a first specimen,^ then, of the capabilities of this art of rnpo- 
graph g, I select a coin, or rather medal, purchased by myself some 
years ago at rxniares. It is of Husain Shah, generally accounted the 
last Siiti monai’ch of Persia; for, after his abdication in a.ii. 1136, his 
son I’aniiisp held ])ut a nominal sovereignty, the real power being 
usur])od by Malnniid the Afghan. 

Marsdeii would designate this as one of the medals of the Persian 
kings propi'rly so called, intended to be hung and worn on the neck. 
It had, when 1 bought it, a hasp for suspension; hut still I do not 
imagine it to have been struck for that express purpose, but rather as 
a crown ])iccc for distribulion to courtiers on a birth-day, as is still the 
custom at TJihli, at Imekiiow, and other native courts. It is of nearly 
pure silver, and weighs 844.3 grains, a little short of five rupees, and 
somewhat above as much in value. 

Marsden gives the drawing of another medal of the same monarch, 
which has merely the usual coin inscription. 

^ [ I have not thought it necessary to reproduce these facsimiles, in illustration of 
the mcehaiiical process. 1 have, however, retained the h4ter-prcss, as forming a 
portion of Prinsep’s numismatic essays.] 
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The following is the numisinatical description of my medal : — 
Sultan Husain Shah Saffavi, 

Reigned in Persia, a.ii. 1106-1136, (ah. 1094-1722). 

SlLVKll. 

m 

Legend or the Obvekse. 

^IkUl ^ J^\ JjU!1 

Centre 

&J U'tLwI % 

Revi:rse. 

Area. <dJl jJJl aJJt HI dll H 

Margin. ^ ^ 

Obvehse : — The Sultan the just, the spiritual guide, the perfect, the ruler, Alfu'l 
Muzaffar ul Sultdn bin ul Sultan^ Sulthn Husain Shhh, Behadur Khiin, of the Safvi 
race: may God perpetuate his kingdom and his dominion! Struck at Isfahan, a. ji. 
1118 (a.I). 1694), 

Reverse . — There is no God but God ! Muhammad is the projdiet of Gofl ; AU 
is the favorite of God. 

Margin Hasan, — Ilosain, Ali, — Muhammad, Ja’far, — M6sa, Ah' — Mu* 

hammad, Alf- Hawaii, Muliarmuad. 

(The twelve Imkms in the order of their succe'^sion). 

SPECIMEN II 

Is a coin presented to me by (leiKTal A^'entura to complete my series 
of the Pathan sovereigns of Dilili, being tlie only one of the founder of 
that dynasty which 1 had yet seen. Since then Capt. Purnes lias 
favored me with the sight of a duplicate in less j)crfect preservation, 
procured by himself, 1 believe, at Kabul. I give it as a specimen of 
what rupography can do under the most untavourable conditions. 

The form seems imitated from that of the Abbassite kbalifs, liaving 
the legend in concentric circles written in the Kufic form of Arabic. 
The facsimile represents exactly by the dark parts where the surface 
is worn smooth ; howxwer, by carefully comjiaring the tw’o specimens, 
the whole has been made out satisfactorily with the aid of my brother, 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep.- 

It is curious that the common title of IShaMh ul din, by which 
Muhammad is generally known in Indian history, does not appear on 
this Ghaznah dirhem, which gives him the two-fold designation of 
Ghi&e ul din, * the supporter of the faith, ^ and JUoaz ul ndsir le dm, 
‘the humbled of the defender to the faith* — {sc. to the Kaliph of 

' [ I have slightly modified Mr. Prinsep's reading.] 
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Baghdad). Probably the patent for the new title of Shalidh ul dirif 
‘ the flaming sword of Ihith/ given in honour of his brilliant and de- 
structive expeditions into India, had not yet arrived from the court of 
the Kaliph.^ If so, tlu^ word tinahi (90) in the date may be read wrong. 

SjlAIIAR UL l)Tx, MuJIASfWAD lilX SaM, 

Founder of the Gliorf dynasty of Dihli Keignod a.h. o 88 (n)2 (a.d. 1192-120G). 
SiLVKU. Weight, 73.4 to 92.6 grains. 

Legends on the concentric circles or the Obverse. 

Line 1 l 5 ^ 

j/ ' 

2 ^ ilSI dJl SI .!! 1 

3 • Ljjjl Ll^Li 

J' -/ •• 

4 ^Lj 4X4* 

Ditto ok the Revejise. 

JATIO 1 ^ iOyii b xij 4^ llXi^ 

LU " 

2 Jx.^4 

3 • UjjJI 

4 ^ 

[The iu«('rjj)tions are (opied at length in plate .\li ] 

OnvEKSE- — (I’rom the Koran)— ‘ It i.s ho that sondeih his messenger for nglit- 
cousness,’ etc. [Su?*at, i\. 33, and Ixi 9 ] 

Tl»er(> is no (mkI hut God, IMuliamiuad is the prophet of G(m 1 ! — 7'he mighty sove- 
reign GInds ul duniia va n dhtj AbiC I fnteh^ Arulianimad bin Shni. 

Rev 1 USE --This dirhem was slniek in tlie city of Ghaznali, in the )ear live 
hundred anti ninety-siv. 

Al Jsdxir Ic dm illah [the ivliulif], the mighty sovereign, Moaz ul dlu, ahuH Mu~ 
zaffar. Muhammad hiii Sam. 

SPECIMEN 111. 

Among the coins discovered b)^ General Yontura in the great tope 
at IMaTiikyula, and described in vol. iii., pi. xxi. [v.] figs. 10 and 11, 
[Art. Yl,], were iv'vo of the Sassanieii type, having Sanskrit legends 
on the margin of the obverse. J did not then attempt to deci[dier 
them, nor am I invaro that their explanation has boon since effocted 
elsewhere. 

Captain Burnes has been so fortunate as to pick nj) three more of 
the same curious coins, in his present journey, x\luch arc now in my 
bands, with other rare antique produce of his successful research. 

' [The history of this double nomenclature will be found in detail in iny Essay 
on the Coins of the Pathhn Kings of Dihli. London, 1847.] 
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They have every appearance of having been extracted from some 
similar ancient monument ; which is by no means improbable, for wo 
may be very sure that full half of the fruits of the late explorations of 
the various topes have evaded the hands of their ex 2 )lorers, and are 
scattered about the country to be hereafter picked up gradually from 
pilgrims or professed dealers ; for a trade will soon be organized in 
such articles, if it be not already established. There is no haim in 
this, as it will tend to preserve such relics from destruction ; but we 
must for the future be on our guard against spurious specimens, which 
will multij)ly daily. 

(;?a 2 )tain Ikirnes’ discovery has been of the greatest service toward 
the dccijdif'ring of the Sanskrit legend : his coins have helped me to 
the general xmrport of the marginal writing, even if they have not 
wdioUy explained its contents. 1 found on collating the live legends 
now at my command, that three of them short of the 

others by two letters, which in the most perfect of Captain iJunies* 
coins might be clearly read as n/fa fsilrTt . Ilememhcring an analogous 
omission on one of the Gupta coins of Kanauj, wherein some specimens 
had the epithet vijai/aja and others vijayojanita — both of the same 
meaning, I concluded tliat the j)receding anomalous letter on all the coins 
must he a and, indeed, it has no small alFinity to the modern Nagari 
and Bengali j. The two jiroccding syllables, again, thor(i could ho no 
doubt about ; being in all live examples drva. Now, devaja and 
dpvajotiifaj ^olfspring of the gods,’ is the well-known epithet of the 
ancient Persian monarclis as well as of the Sassanian race. Thus, in 
the trilingual inscrijition on the Nakshi-rustain sculjiturc given in Xcr 
Porter’s travels in Persia, vol. i., /ilS, uc hove in the (ireck character: 
TOTTO TO nPOennON MACAACNOT ©EOT APTAEAPOT BAClAEnC BACI- 
AEHN APIANHN EKFENOTC ©EHN TTOT ©EOT nAOAKOT BACIAEHC, 
which is repeated below in two ibrms of Pohlvi. 

The same title in Sanskrit, devajwtra mahdn shdhi, it may be re- 
membered, is apxilied to the king of Persia in the Allahabad pillar 
inscrijition, as revised at ji. 233, vol i. 

Again, on the Sassanian coins, read by the Baron do Saey as far as 
they are published by Ivor Porter (for I have not yet been able to ob- 
tain a copy of the Baron’s Avork on the subject), the Pelilvi legend runs : 

Mazdezn heh Shahpura malahdn malahd^ mimehatri men yezdun. 

Adorer of Orrnuzd, excellent Shahjmr, king of kings, onsjiring of the (iivino race 
of the gods.’ 

* In the examples given, I should road tliis passage— J/h/aAm malak Ah'dnan, 
etc. ; hut the Sassanian coins require study cro they can he properly made out. 
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T/oai ft 0 

^ J1 ft, ft ftl J V 3 .or D D J Tj J (to ft nr) T Tj D 3v 

a^(t7(ol^3V3(iro 03-7,133 7,051: . 
.jlftnf* J‘73f^3D3“R3^ujanft,PnJ^^Z)J^ft n| TVyi><7/wA 

, V31nOC3Ii(^3.51irf^ft n 

Mf^ftAna UjOU of th^ h^tvtjd to the A aifan if the cmf 

J 'VJ'TO ^ J ^ J S'© '2,'^ XT S)!. Q ?i 

UJ 04 0 T 


1 CtJtfft Bnm«f>k 
^ (vins 
-prtm Cnhut 


PEHLE.VI LEGEND OP thb OBVERSE 

>^))o M ejj )3 o6o,bo)>* 

h cfJJO >oy 


ON AREA 

ofo 
<^0 
oj'o ^ 


J^ro/n iJu Sasmnton cdnjto' of SHApyR , Mursf . ,Yit/n (Jt 

'i>jyjajJua5x»jjJ'ZpiuVi.i30J^>o,ttPuxx,^t!/JvP.>^® 

-.jws « jr<tft\im moMnnc «’«Aiu^^JoAS» A«) 

SojuA commonremani tn thf .YaJ'sh^ hUi,vriun Mnifftun D 

{hi thd^ coin with' the mogefl OAt^/,, ./View (tr 

^ U IU>PQ>> WXXIH 


-Lf^diti on. fhrfu^m of' .Mu hom/ru^t Ih'/t h'a/n . 

1 fiAT-te 

V Ji 7,«jijJbys5.'i5k&r) ^ 

cenfit^^ 


t(H»rJ Jh/tMf/. 


3uX:f Al I^'\p^3C'3b 1 LlibiUJ ^ 


■WWv.A 
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The natural deduction hence was that the rest of the Sanskrit 
legend would also turn out to be a translation, or an imitation oi> the 
Sassanian formula ; and thus, in fact, it has proved to be. 

Ini)o-Sa.ssanian dirhkm. 

Silver. Weight, *53 grains. 

Legend. 

Ohveuse; — Head of Mithra (Ormuzd); Pchlvi very distinct, but unread; see 
pi. xli. 

Reverse On the field, three letters of an unknown alphabet (like the Armenian .f*) 
or perhaps numerals } 

Margin : — 

Sri hitivira Airdna clia paramesivara Sri Vdhitigdn devajanita. 

In tliis legend the only actual letters at all doubtful are the and 
me of parameswara, and the first and last letters of the name. Indeed, 
the first letter is different in every example, as will be seen in the 
lithographed plate [xli.], as though they were all different names of 
the same family. Is^ow to analyse the sentence : — 

Ritmra I su])posc to be a cormpt writing of hridkira, 

'noble in heart,’ equivtilent to the Pehlvi word lehy translated by ' ex- 
cellent.’ Airdna cha paramemmra^ and the supreme lord of Airun or 
Persia, may be read (perhaps better) Alrdn va Pdrseswaray the lord of 
Iran and Pars. Por the name, wc have severally pha, cha^ va, gha^ or 
hd ! followed by hitigfhi or liitihhdn ; and, hbtly, devajaniia, as before 
explained. 

I am quite at a loss to find ownei’s for such names ; and although 
this is the third time 1 have alluded to this coin, gaming little by little 
each time, still I fear wc have much to learn before we can unravel its 
entire liistoiy. For the present I leave unnoticed the Pehlvi legend, 
merely placing under view in the annexed plate corr(‘sponding passages 
from regular Sassanian coins, which, being titles, will soon lead to a 
knowledge of their alphabet and meaning. 

[ As intimated under Art. XV. (vol. i., p. 410), I have 
intentionally reserved all notice of the bilingual and trilingual 
emanations from Iiido-Sassanian mints, and their subordinate 
illustrative varieties, until I could associate my latest tentative 
readings with Prinsep’s closing illustration of this interesting^ 
division of Oriental Numismatics. 

I have elsewhere (vol. i., p. 65) adverted to the obstacles that 
present themselves to any precise definition of the permutable 
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letters of the Pehlvi alphabet, which may not chance to be sup- 
ported by the context, or some leading indication calculated to 
assure its exactitude ; but, in the present instance, we have to 
encounter dialectic modifications and transmutations from other 
tongues, in addition to the ignorant treatment of a language at 
the best but impcrfectlj^ known to us.' The legends I have 
ventured to designate as Scythic, in virtue of their seeming 
derivation and the assimilation of certain of their forms to the 
Tartar alphabets, are to this time simply unintelligible. 

The classification of Ihcse complicated materials will be seen 
to present somewhat of a dilBculty — even if tlie data permitted 
it, they coidd not well be adapted to any epochal order — nor do 
the medals sufficiently accord to follow suit under the simple 
typical arrangement. I arn, tliorefore, reduced to group the 
different scries by the linguistic test, as exemplified by the 
following outline : — 

A. Scythic (two varieti(‘s). 

A a. Scythic and Sanskrit. 

A b. Scythic, Sanskrit, and Pehlvi (two varieties). 

•A c. Scytliic and Peldvi. 

B. Pehlvi and Sanskrit (two varieties). 

C. Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic. 

1). Second variety of unidentified chaiacteis with Kufic. 

E. Kufic (alonej. 

Class A : Unidentified characters, supposed to be Scythic^ 
Figs. 9 and 10, pi, xvi., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 

I notice the class, represented by the above cited engravings, 

' [For example, of all those who arc learned in Zend and its cogn.ite languages — 
of the various Professors wlio edit Pehlvi texts, or v^llo put together Grammars of 
that tongue— no single individual has to this day bei'ii able to add one line of 
translntinn to the bilingual inscriptions of lliijf-hbud (Ker Porter, pi. xv., p. 513; 
We&tergaard, ‘nundehesh,’ p. 83 ; Spiegel, ‘ Graramatik,’ p. 175, ete.), beyond wliat 
Dc Sat) had already taught us in 1793. Tn brief, our power of intcrpretfition fails 
ns exactly w^here the Sassanians have omitted to supydy us with the Greek translations 
they appended to some of the parallel text.s, whiidi, liow^evcr, unfortunately extend 
but little beyond the titular and dynastic praoordiuni of the inscription more imme- 
diately in question, I may, however, notice favourably Dr. TIaug’s tentative inter- 
pretations, confe.ssedly incomplete as they are.] 
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Merely as introductory to the several ramifications of the un- 
identified alphabet on the coins of later date, which foncM' the 
subject of my present synopsis. I have to refer, however, mo- 
mentarily to a still earlier exhibition of the literal series in the 
degradation and gradual transmutation of the original Greek 
legends, on the lower Kanerki coins, into the conventional forms 
and symbols of this system of writing — so that the Greek epi- 
graph of PAO NANO PAO ooHPKi KOPANO degenerates into the, to 
us, confused jumble of signs, which the cognate characters on 
other medals alone teach us to look upon as real and bond fide 
vehicles of phonetic expression — ^now extant upon the pieces 
engraved as No. 17, pi. xiv., ‘ Ariana Antiqua' ; No. 6, pi. xxii., 
mprd ; and No. 16, pi. xiv., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.* 

The Sassanian proper money, more especially under refer- 
ence, exemplifies the free and independent use of the dcbatcable 
character, as opposed* to the possible mere mechanical barbarka- 
tion of a foreign tongue in the other instance, and would seem 
to evidence the local currency of the speech it was calculated to 
embody in one section at least of the dominions acknowledging 
fealty to the successors of Ardeslin Bdlbick.' Next in literal 
simplicity, though probably of a varied site and but Httle ap- 
proximate period, must be quoted the series so peculiarly Indo- 
Sassanian in their identities, which still restrict themselves to 
this style of writing — Nos. 19, 20, ^ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xvi. 

The Indo-Sassanian money with unmixed Sanskrit legends 
has already been adverted to, but further examples of the sub- 
ordinate classes may be consulted under the following refer- 
ences : — ‘Ariana An tiqua,’ pi. xvi., fig. 18 ; ibid, pi. xvii., 

fig. 11, and pi. xxi., fig. 20 ; ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., pp. 
341, 342, etc. ; ‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xvi., fig. 8. 

Class A a : (Bilingual Scythic and Sanskrit). Type, fig. 6, 
pi. xvii., ‘ Ariana Antiqua.’ 

1 [ Other specimens of money bearing these peculiar legends may be seen under 
* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi xvii., Nos. 12 to 15.] 
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Obteese Head facing to the right. 

Legend in unidentified characters. * Jour. Itoy. As. Soc./ vol. xii., 
pi. iii.^ fig. 21. 

Eeveese : — ^Fire altar and supporters about the pedestal of the altar 

I 

Class Ab: (Trilingual, Scytliic, Sanskrit, and PehlviP). 
PI. V., figs. 10, 11 ; and pi. xli., figs. 1 to 6.‘ 

Obverse : — Device, as in the plate; the tiger-crest is less obscure on 
other coins. 

Centre : — Unidentified characters. 

Margin : — Legend also of doubtful import, but expressed in 
Sanskrit letters. 

1 2 ^ 6 6 7 8 0 10 11 12 la 14 15 17 18 1ft 20 21 22 88 W 25 

The above transliteration, based upon mechanical configura- 
tions alone, gives the preferable reading of each character, deduced 
from a collation of the legends on the numerous coins extant. As 
the language this legend embodies is, up to this time, unknown 
to us, there are no precise means of selecting the intentional as 
opposed to the technically rendered letters. For instance, it is 
doubtful whether the 6th form should be taken to stand for 
liTj or The 9th letter may be only one of the frequently 
recurring ^’s ; but I read it as in accord with Prinsep, on 
the authority of one of Sii* A. Burnes’s coins (now in the possession 
of General Fox), which gives the character with more than 
usual distinctness. In the letters 10 to 14, I again follow 
Prinsep, on the principle of the probability of the combination 
rather than upon the positive assurance of the imperfectly dis- 
criminated letters which compose the word. And, with some 
such similar tendency, I formerly proposed the substitution of ^ 
as the modem representative of No. 16, in preference to the 
optional ^ or ^ of my author’s text, a conjectural emendation 
since amply confirmed by the configuration of the letter in ques- 
tion on one of Colonel Lafont’s coins in the British Museum. 

1 [Also ‘Journal Asiatique," vol. vii. (1839), pi. xvii., p. 34 ; ‘Ariana Antiqua/ 
pi XXI., fig. 22; ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., pi. iii., figs. 17 to 20. 
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IRiffice it to say, that if there is little to be said in favor of these 
definitions, there is no inconsistency or literal difficulty to stand 
in the way of their acceptance with the values now suggested. 

Eevehse : — 

To the left . . Pehlvi 

of 

To the right . Pehlvi 

In regard to the Pehlvi legend on the left, I have elsewhere* 
explained my reasons for differing from Olshausen’s original 
interpretation of seventy-sevenJ^ His rendering of the 

final word to the right is faulty, but the second name I con- 
sider indubitable; and, like him, I fail at the opening term, 
though I inclins/, to identify it vdth the title of in 

preference to supposing it to be the name of the Suzerain ruler 
of Khoras^in. 


Class A h : Variety. PI. xxxiii., tig. 6. * 

Obverse: — As in Prinsep's engraving. The better preserved speci- 
mens exhibit a crest above the wings here visible, in the form of a 
tiger's head. 

Sanskrit legend to the right 


to the left 


Margin : — Legend in unidentified characters. (See * Jour. Eoy. 
As. Soc vol. xii., pi. iii., fig. 8).“* 

The Sanskrit legends on the obverse of these coins are in- 
determinate. Prof. Wilson proposed to amend Prinsep’s original 
reading (vol. i., p. 412) to ^ adding, ‘ the latter 

word is unequivocal, but the two last letters of Bahmam are 
doubtful.’ 


' [ ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii , p. 344.] 

* [ ‘ Die Pehlewi-Legenden,’ Kopeuhageii, 1843, p. 60 j and ‘Numismatic Chro- 
nicle,’ vol. xi., p. 133.] 

3 [^. ‘ Gildemeiater Scriptorum Arabum do rebus Indicis,’ Bonn, 1837, p. 6; 
‘Tabari’ MS., cap. 115 ; Han Khalfa, a.h. 86; ‘Abulfuraj,’ pp. 116, 183, Pocock, 
Oxen.; St, Martin, ‘Arm^nie,’ vol ii., p. 18; ‘ Ibn KbordaSah* MS., Bodl., N 
433 ; Masaudi, ‘ Meadows of Gold,’ p. 369.1 
^ [ See also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvii. ng. 8.] 
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Rl VERSE : — 

To the left ~ 

To the right . J ^ jjg) 

Margin : — Legend similar to that on the obverse exergue. 

Class A c\ (Bilingual, Sdytliic and Pehlvi). 

To complete the classificati^, I refer to two coins as yet 
incompletely deciphered in the Pehlvi, and altogether imin- 
telligihle in their Scylhic legends, a description of which will 
bo found at p. 332, ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii. 

Vasu-deva. 

Class B ; (Bilingual, Pehlvi and Sanskrit). 

Prinsep’s delineation, pi. vii., fig. 6,^ sufficiently displays all 
the typical details of these pieces ; I have merely to deal with 
the legends. 

Obverse : — To the right of the figure is Pehlvi, but illegible in the 
specimen engraved. 

(Increase) . . . = ^ 

To the left . . . 


Margin : 


Or Siv Var&u tef for Sri Vdsu deva. 




MO 


UJ-. ...Ul- 


cub 




‘ In nomine justi judicis/ ^ Siv Varslio tef, BrahmCm, King of MultJin. 

* [ Other engravings and facsimiles may be consulted in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. 
xvii., fig. 9; ‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii.J pi. iii., figs. 9 to 16.] 

2 [The usual formular opening, corresponding with the Arabic 

See Anquctil *Zend Avesta,^ vol. ii., p. 341, correctly 

M. Spiegel docs me but bare justice when he concludes that 1 was unaware of his 
previous decipherment of a portion of this marginal legend when I published my 
first paper on the subject in the pag^s of the * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,' vol. xii., p. 343. 
In truth, in those days, 1 was hut as little in the way of seeing German books, as I have 
limited facility of reading them now ; but I quoted, with full and deserved commenda- 
tion, Prof. Olshauson's treatise, and noticed all other continental works, referring to 
the subject, of which I was able to obtain knowledge. In his ‘Grammatik der 
Buzvareschsprache ’ (Wien, 1866), M. Spiegel reclaims the title to priority of inter- 
pretation of the opening portion of this sentence, which it seems appeared in May, 
' ” ■ ')r. fiir wissenseh-Kritik.' Mai, 1844, p. 703). And, further, he desires to 


1844 (‘ Jahbr. 
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^ Eeysbsb 

To the right ^ ^ 

Sri Vd§u deva» 

To the left . 

Margin (zLP'^ 

It will be seen that these coins are not very exact in the 
Pehlvi renderings of the initial invocation, and there are other 
signs of indeterminate orthog^phical expression in the indif- 
ferent insertion or omission of the redundant t or final stop, 
after the and the in the obverse marginal inscription. 
I have to acknowledge, though I will not attempt to explain, a 
more obvious divergence, recurring without exception, in the 
transliteration of the Sanskrit name Fds/f, which is repro- 
duced as and in conflicting contrast in the dupli- 

cate record on the obverse surface. 

A coin, in the possession of Colonel Abbot, equally evincing 
this peculiarity in its well-executed but now abraided Pehlvi 
legends, displays the Sanskrit under a negative as - 

pect, that is to say, as legible on the original die, but reversed on 
its stamped produce. With the above exception, I have not much 
doubt about the obverse renderings, nor do I distrust the inter- 

correct my reading of \w 31D* I A™ aot dis- 

poBod to concede this point, as, apart from the greater probability of the employment 
of the former formula, the consistency of literal configuration, as dereloped by the 

coins, is opposed to the transmutation of the Pehlvi ^ of into the optional and 

convertible ^ of the more modern system of writing. 1 may remark, in conclusion, 

that an author who is disposed to exact so rigorously his own dues, in such insigni- 
ficant matters, should have been more precise in his apportionment of the oredit of 
discovery by others. For instance, I find, at p. 26, my alphabets (♦Jour. Roy. As. 
Soc./ vol. xii., p. 262), assigned to another person. At pp. 27, 32, a complete 

ignoring of my remarks on the formation of the final ^ (♦ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. 

xiii., p. 379), which the author does not very satisfactorily exemplify from his own 
materials ; and at p. 176, my rectification of the so-long misunderstood word, on die 
reverse of the earlier Sassanian coins, and its determination as Kbwdzt (♦ J&ur. 

Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xii., p. 387 ; ♦Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xv., p. 181), is quoted 
as Dr. Mordtmann’s, notwithstanding that the latter had acknowledged my initial 
decipherment, and entered into some controversy as to my idea of the derivation of 
the word (Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. viii. 32).] 
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pretatian of the name of Zd'UUstdn on the reverae;* but ^ 

the word that precedes it still continues an enigma^ and I hesi- 
tate to propose for acceptance either the geographical definition 
of ‘ the old capital of Arachotia^ a religious association 

with the Sanskrit ’JWT worship^ or a temporal indication of ruler- 
ship, of which this may be the undeciphered exponent. 

In typical design these coins are in a measure connected 
with an exceptional style of Sassanian money,® attributed to 
Khosru II. (a.d. 591 — 628). The obverse head on these inno- 
vations has but little identity with that on the Indo-Sassanian 
pieces, and is only associated with the device of the latter 
in the novelty of the front face. The reverse figure, on the 
other hand, accords exactly with the bust on the eastern 
money. I have not myself had an opportunity of ex- 
amining any one of the few extant pieces of the former class, 
and rather hesitate to proiiose decipherments on the strength 
of mere engravings ; but as there is only one word about which 
there is any doubt, I may reproduce the legends as follows : — 
Obvebse : 

To the left (with the usual monogram) ]f>dySO^ 

To the right . . 


• [ I would note *n pastani the entire absence of tue FehlviJ = in these 
legends, the 1 = J ^ the Sanskrit if uniformly supplying its place as in the Yen- 
did&d, Zend, V^ekerednte; Pehlri, Kawul . — ‘ Anquetil,' vol. i. 267.] 

* [Uawlinson, ‘Jour, Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xi., p. 126 j ‘Abulf6da,’ r'pr*. r'ol ; 
* Journal Asiatique/ vol. x., p. 94 ; Pangom; Beinaud, * Fragments,’ p. 114 ; ^Ayin-i 
Akbari,* vol. ii., p. 167.] 

s [See Ouselev, ‘ Medals and Gems’ (London, 1801), No. 8; ‘Jahrbiichcr’ (1844), 
No. cvi., p. 29, pi. No. 7 ; Longnerier, pi. li., fig. 3 ; Olshausen, p. 66 ; * Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ vol. xi., p. 137 ; Moratmann, ‘ Zeitschrift,’ p. 138. Ker Pprter gives an en- 
graving of a coin with a eimiUr obverse, pi. Iviii. fig. 18. Reverse : * A single upright 
figure, . . . executed in a very barbarous style, having a chump-headed, dwarfish ^ect.’ 
— ^vol. i., p. 133. Longperieris No. 4, pi. x., from the cabinet of the Due de Blacas, is 
identical in* its .t)rpes : the author assigns this piece to Khosrii 1. Dr. Mordtmaim 
follows this attriontion, and interprets the legends — Obverse: 'PDjn* 

Reverse : n'D ( —84) with a conjectural addition of * Iran afzud Kir- 

man.’— 93. It is a question with me whether this coin is not due to Khosrd II. 
rather than Khosrfi I.] 
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BByBB8E^ 

To the left . . . 

(An: 87 of hie 

To the right ■ ■ ■ 

• • * • u]ji^ 

Dr. Mordtmaim reads the final word, omitted in the above, 
a® XytlNi Uzaina Chuzistan. I certainly should not thus tran* 
scribe the letters* as they appear on the Jahrbiicher coin ; and, 
possibly, if I did so, I might dissent from the present inter-* 
pretation : however, as I am not prepared to set copies against 
originals, I abstain from further comment. 

Class B : Variety. (Bilingual, Pehlvi, with Sanskrit mint- 
marks P). Plate xxxiii., fig. 3.^ 

Obyebse : 

Pehlvi legend IXU or UX# 

The initial letter is convertible as ^ or and is frequently 
either omitted altogether or inserted in the field apart firom its 
succeeding The f) itself is often degraded into a double 
loop, which alters its character completely. The 3^, or k with 
E finals there is no doubt about ; and the strange combination 
that follows, which, in many instances, expresses nothing but 
= , proves to be a mere bungling formation of the 

letters = , the ) being elongated by the addition of 

the tail stroke, which properly belongs to, and is the distin- 
guishing^mark of the ^ as opposed to the old Sassanian 
The final of usually appears on the left of the bust.’ 

Class C: (Trilingual, Pehlvi, Scythic, and Kufic). 

I do not design to reproduce any detailed description of the 

* [* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xvii., figs. 6, 7, 10, ato.] 

^ [ M. de Longperier attributed one of these coins to Hormusdas III., intexpreting 
the Pehlvi as as (M^dailles de la Dynastie Sassanide, 

Paris, 1840, pi. i., fig. 1, p. 86). Dr. Mordtmann, again, assigns a coin, similar in its 
typical i^le to Ko. 10, pi. xvii., * Ariana Antiqua,’ to Aaenmdukht, pi. ix , Sg. 31. 
p. 194, Zeitschrift, etc.] 
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coins I would group under this heading ; a delineated specunen 
of the class may be consulted in fig. 4, pi. xvii., ^ Ariana Antiqua’; ^ 
and my own attempts at their decipherment, together with fac- 
similes of the legends, are to be found at p. 329 et seq., vol. xii., 
‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’ 

I advert to them now merely to complete the reference to 
the several series connected by similarity of linguistic legends 
with classes B, and B variety, above noticed. 

Silver : weight, 58.4 grains. British Museum. 

Obverse : — The usual linear imitation of the old Sassanian head, as 
adopted by the Arabs. 

To the left : The standard monogram and 

To the right : Legend in unidentified characters, of the same style 
as in classes A, B. 

Margin : — In Pehlvi letters , and in Kufic letters the words 

Reverse ; — The ordinary fire-altar and supporters. 

To the left = = Sixty-three a.h. 

To the right . . Khuhm.^ 

Margin \— 

Upper compartments : unidentified characters as on obverse. 

Lower compartments : 

To the left .... The standard monogram. 

To the right .... jjjil 

Poubtful dates, 68 a.h. and 69 a.h. 


Class D : (Bilingual, variety of unidentified character with 
Kufic). • 

To bring under one view the various transitional modifica- 
tions of Sassanian money that may, by any possibility, bear 
upon the mixed series already noticed, I would advert to two 
subordinate classes, the first of which seems in its alphabetical 
devices to pertain to more westerly nations, though the sites of 

' [See also Olshausen, German text, p. 66 : ^Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. xi., 
p. 130.] 

2 ^hubuB in KormSm 
Polo Kobinam, p. 107.] 


, see Ousoley ) 199; *Abulf6da,* p. 442 ; Marco 
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diacoyery connect it with the Central Asian types above enume^ 
rated. ^ 

Facsimiles of four of these pieces are given in Fraelm's 
‘ Die Miinzen (1832) Nos. 434, 436, pi. xvi., figs. M and 3 ; and 
‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* No. 101 (new series), pi. iii. figs. 6a, 7. 
Here again the epigraphs are bilingual; the legend on the right 
appears to read from the outside, conunencing at the front point 
of the tiara, and the forms of the letters give it a decidedly 
Phoenician aspect, though for the present their elements defy 
decipherment. The short word on the left of the Sassonian crown 
is expressed in Kufic letters, its foot-lines being towards the centre 
of the piece. Professor Fraehn conjectured that the confirmation 
on fig. tt might be resolved into the title of the Khalif 

(a.h. 158 — 169 A.D. 774 — 785), and this interpretation receives 
confirmation from a more legible specimen of the coinage lately 
acquired by the British Museum.* On fig. !l and other coins 
the word appears to be composed of the letters or J 
but on an unpublished specimen of Colonel Anderson's the 
name is fairly legible as which, it will be remembered, 

was A1 Mahdi's pcoper designation.® 

Class E : Kufic (alone). 

I complete the series with a set of medals having many 
characteristics in common with the money classified under the 
heading D, though it is a question whether in point of antiquity 
they are not entitled to take precedence of their bilingual coun- 
terparts. The connexion and association between the two is 
marked both in the general design of tba obverse device, and 
more distinctly in the distribution of the symbols on the reverse, 
where Ormazd's head, rising from the flames of the fire-altar, 
pronoimces them either derivatives from a common stock, or 
imitations the one of the other. The peculiarity of the coins of 
Class E, however, consists in their having attained to the correct 

^ [Major Cunningham’s collection.] 

* [Price’s * Mahommedan Hist.,’ ii. 23, Frsshn, ‘Reccnsio,’ p. 24, etc. ^Uand- 
buch zur Morgenlandischcn Miinzkunde,' Stickel Leipzig (1845), p. 60.] 
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ezhibitiaii of Sufic legends, pure and simple. The earliest pub- 
lished piece of this class is also to be found in Professor Frashn’s 
C 0 Bqn*ehensiTe works.* The exergue on the obverse was read 
by that accomplished scholar as 

To this I am aUe to add from coins in the possession of Col. 
Abbott (1), and Gapt. Hay (3), the novel, though imperfectly 
deciphered, legends — 

Obtebse : — 

The concluding words on other specimens seem to read . . . ; 

and in one instance .... * 

On the reverse the pedestal of the altar is formed of the word 4^ . 

Class E ; Variety. 

Talhah bin Tahik, A.H. 209 to 213. 

Copper : size, 5 J ; weight, 30 (and 31) grains, a.h. 209. 

Two specimens, British Museum (Cunningham collection). 

Obtebse : — 

Centre: ^ 

Margin: j ^ Ijjb 

Betebse : — Central device, a barbarized Sassanian head, to the right, 
with the usual fiowing backhair, and traces of the conventional wings 
above the cap ; the border of the robe is bossed or beaded. 

In front of the profile is the name ijui 
Margin : (}y^J 

I have two difficulties in regard to the above transcript from 
the original Eufic. The one in respect to the name of the place 
of mintage, which is visible on only one of the two specimens 
quoted, and is there somewhat confrised in the original defini- 
tion of the several letters, and otherwise obscured by oxydation. 
The third and fourth upright lines are opened out, or slanted 
away from one another, towards the top, which usually indicates 

^ r*NoTn SymbolsB ad rem Numariam Muhammedanoniin Petrop,' 1829, p. 48, 
pi. ii., fig. 14.] 
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the letter though this sloping off may, perhaps, be a mere 
fortuitous imperfection of the die-engraving, the final letter is 
best represented by a modem j, though it may, if neediul, be 
converted into an J . 

The second point is of less consequence, and extends only to 
the almost invisible outline of the word I have supplied by , 
under the requisitions of sense rather than on the absolute autho- 
rity of the single coin which retains in any degree of distinct- 
ness that portion of its mint impress. 

Brahmanabad Coins. 

I am anxious to refer, even though momentarily, and in a 
necessarily imperfect manner, both from the condition of the 
materials and the want of preparation on my own part, to an 
interesting series of Indian coins that have only lately been 
brought to light during the excavation of an inhumed city in 
the province of Sindh, which Mr. Bellasis, its enterprising ex- 
plorer, designates, perhaps somewhat prematurely, by the title 
of the ancient Br&hmanab&d.^ 

However, be the site what it may, the laying open of this 
ruined town has made us acquainted with a class of essentially 
local money, of which the circle of our Oriental numismatists 
had previously no cognizance. Unfortunately, for the due and 
full explication of their historical position, the pieces obtained 
from this locality are nearly, without exception, of copper ; and, 
in common with their more rare associates of silver, have suf- 
fered to an unusual extent during their prolonged entombment. 

The general character of the coins, numbering some thou- 
sands, and in mere bulk sufficient to fill a 28 lb. shot-bag, is 
decidedly exclusive, involving Kufic legends with occasional 
provincial devices, and pertaining, as I suppose, to the Arab 

1 [ Its exact position is stated to be 47 miles N.E. of Haidarkb^. An acoonnt 
of the city of BrUunanhbhd was first published by Mr. A. F. Bellasis in Bombay in 
1856. A paper by Col. Sykes, on the same subject, appeared in the Imdon Illuatrattd 
News of Feb. 21, 1867 ; and Mr. Bellasis* plans and sections in the number for the 
28th of the same month.] 
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potentates of Mansurah, who ruled over the lands of the lower 
Indus after the decay of the central power of Mohammedanism 
at Baghd&d. The money of Mansur bin Jamhur 

the last Governor on the part of the TJmaiyid 
Khalifs (about 750 a.d.), heads the list. I do not advert to the 
earlier coinages of central Asia, which have been transported, 
in the ordinary course, to the site of their late discovery ; but 
commence the series with the coins which bear on their surfaces 
the earliest extant mention of the celebrated capital Mansurah, 
the Arab reproduction of the still more famed Brdhmandb&d of 
classic renown.* 


' [See ‘Balkdari/ Reiiiaud’ a ‘ Fragments, ‘Arabcs et Persaiis rclatifs a Tlnde,' 
Paris, 1846, p. 211.] 

> [ ^ Amrou, fils de Mohammed fils de Oassem fonda, cn de^k du lac, uuc 

villc qu’il nomma Almansoura. Cest la ville oil resident maintcnont les gouver- 
neurs/~-p. 210. In a previous passage, Ball^dari tells us, * Ensuito Mohammed fils 
de Cassem, se porta dcvant la vieiUe Brahmanabad, qui se trouvait ^ deux parasanges 
de Mansoura. Du reste Mansoura n’existait pas encore, ct son emplacement actuel 

6tait alors un bois Mohammed pla<;a un lieutenant a Banmaiiabad ; mais 

aujourd’hui la ville cst niin6e.’ — Bcinaud, p. 198. The Arabic author from 
whom these facts arc derived, named ^ died in 

279 A.H. or 892 a.d. See also Eeinaud, quoting Albirdni’s ^ Thrikh-i-Hind 
Fragments,’ p. 113. The MS. of the latter author’s K&ndn has the following; — 

(JLJjfOJ Jls ^ Cl j 

Jaubert, in his translation of Edrisi, on the authority of the original, states that the 
local native name of the place was . Masddi tells us, ‘I visited Mult6n after 

300 A.H., when was king there.* 

At the same time I visited cl MansOrah, the king of that country wa.s then 
aHIjm -AC [of the family of Habb&r ben cl Aswad.’]— p. 386, 

Sprenger’s Translation. Again, with regard to the extent and importance of the 
kingdom, we arc infoimcd, ‘All the estates and villages under the dependency of el- 
Mansdrah amount to three hundred thousand ; the wliole country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields.’ — p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geogra- 
phical and other questions involved will be found as follows : — Vincent’s ‘ Com- 
merce of the Ancients,’ London, 1807, vol. i., p. 146. Gladwin’s ‘ Ayin-i-Akbarf,* 
vol. ii., p. 137, ei t>eq. ‘ Marfisid-al-Itala’,’ vol. ii., p. 161. ‘Istakri’ (a.h. 300 to 

309), ‘and Sind is the same as Mansdrah Mansdrah which they call 

Sindli.’— pp. 12 and 147. Ouselcy’s ‘Oriental Geography* (Loudon, 1800). ‘Ibn 
Hankal* (a.h. 331 to 366), ‘ Gildemeistcr de rebus Indicis* (Bonn, 1838), p. 166. 

Col. Anderson’s Translation, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol xxi., p. 49. lleiuaud’s 
‘ Gdographie d'Aboulfeda,’ vol. i., p. 386, etc. ‘Liber Climatum Arabic Text,’ J. H. 
Meeller, Gothm, 1829. Eeinaud’s ‘ Mdmoire sur I’lndc,’ p. 236. ‘ Ancient Accounts 

of India and China,’ London, 1733; ditto, Reinaud’s edition, Paris. Elliot’s 
‘Historians of India,’ Calcutta, 1849. Elliot’s ‘Appendix to the Arabs in 
Sind,’ Cape Town, 1863, ‘Ariana Antiqua,*p. 413. ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. vii., pp. 93, 279; vol. x,, p. 183; vol. xiv., p. 76. McMurdo, ‘Jour. Roy.. 
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I should be disposed to conjecture a considerable interval 
to have elapsed between the issue of this currency and that 
bearing devices somewhat in common, which displays the name 
of Abdulrahman (No 3 infrd)y but I am not now in a condition 
to enter into any satisfactory speculations as to the precise iden- 
tity of this monarch, or the dates of any of his successors, whose 
names can be but faintly traced on the worn and corroded sur- 
faces of the coin^ submerged with the town of which it neces- 
sarily constituted the bulk of the then existing currency, I 
await, in short, the further supplies of better specimens, pro- 
mised me by the energetic antiquarians on the spot,* and, in- 
dividually, more leisure to look up the rather obscure history of 
the divisional government which these coins represent. 

I have one remark to add in reference to the peculiarly local 
character of these numismiSic remains, and the restricted 
antiquity of the town) as tested by the produce of the habita- 
tions hitherto penetrated, in the &ct of the very limited number 
of Hindu coins found among these multitude of medieval pieces, 
and that even these seem to be casual contributions from other 
provinces, of no very marked uniformity or striking age. 

Mansur. 

No. 1, Copper: weight, 33 grains; size 6. 

Obverse 

Area: aUI 'i\ 

Margin : Illegible. 

Reverse : — 

Area: Central symbol nearly effaced, above which appears 
the name and below the words aJJl 

Margin: Ijjb] 

(sic) 

As. Soc./ vol. i., p. 23 et seq. Bumes’ * Bokhara,' vol. iii., p. 31. ‘Jour, Boy. 
As. Soc.,* vol. i., p. 199. Postan’s ‘Observations on Sindh,* p. 143. Pottingere 
‘ Beloochistan and Sinde* (London, 1816), p. 381. Wood's ‘Oxus* (London, 1841) 
p^. 20. Mohammed Ma’sdm’s ‘History of Sind,’ a.u. 710 to 1690. ‘Bombay 
Government Selections,* new series. No. xiii. (1866).] 

^ [ Messrs. Frcrc, Bellasis, and Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service.] 
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No. 2: 

Obtsbse : — Device altogether obliterated. 

Bevebse : — 

: Central symbol in the shape of an elongated eight- 
pointed star : above, ; below, JJl . 

Margin : Jb 

Abdulrahman. 

No. 3, Copper : size, 5 ; weight, 44 grains. 

Obverse : — Central device, a species of quatrefoil, or star with four 
points, on the sides of which are disposed, in the form of a square, tho 
words The outer margin of the piece 

is ornamented with a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, 
with four small dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by 
the angular central legend. 

Reverse : — A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, 
arranged in three lines, are the wAs jULJ ; the 

concluding word I am unable satisfactorily to decipher, it is possibly 
the name of Abdulrahman’s tribe. 

® Muhammed. 

No. 4 : A unique coin of apparently similar type — though 
with an obverse absolutely blank — replaces the name of Abdul- 
rahman on the reverse by that of Muhammed. The concluding 
term is identical with the combination above noted. 

Abdallah. 

No. 6 : Copper. 

Obverse : — Device as in No. 3 (Abdulrahman). 

Leoerb: *13^ 

Reverse Blank. 

No. 6. Copper : size, 3 J ; weight, 18 grains. 

Obverse ; Central device as in No. 3, around which in a circular 
scroll may be partially read the formula 31 

Reverse: — Centre device composed of the name of aUIj^ Abdal- 
lah ; the two portions and ^Ul being crossed at right angles, in 
somewhat of accord with the scheme of the obverse device. 

The marginal legend is azranged in the form of a square and con- 
sists of the words ^^[31] jJJl 
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No. 7. Silver : size, 2 ; weight, 8*4 grains.* Devices are 
discontinued and replaced by simple Kufic legends, as follows : 
Obverse : — 

Eeverse: — 

No. 8. Copper, of similar legends. Other specimens vary 
in the division of the words, and omit the title of Al Amir. 


Omak.’ 

No. 9. Silver: size, 1^; weight, 9 grains. Five specimens. 
Obverse : — No figured device. Legends arranged in five lines. 
jAs. <d31 (J^j 

Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete tbe piece. 

Eeverse : — Kufic legends alone in three lines. 

No. 10. Copper: size, 4;"* weight, 35 grains. Common. 
Legends as in the silver coins, vdth the exception that the y<J 
is placed, for economy of space, in the opening between the J*b of 
id-Jb. The die execution of these pieceb is g^erally very inferior.. 


No. 11. Copper : size, 3J ; weight, 21 grains. 


Obverse : — 
Eeverse ; — 
Centre : 
Margin ; 


Blank. 


■ ' ■ ■■ 


Unique. 


Omar (?) 

No. 12. Copper : size, 4J ; weight, 36 grains. Mr. ITrere, 
unique. 

# 

^ [Among the Bilver coins exhumed from the so-called Br&hman&hhd some are so 
minute, as to weigh only 1*2 gr.] 

2 [1 am inclined to identify this mlor with the Omar bin Ahdallah, above indi- 
cated as the reigning sovcrcira of Mansdrah, at the period of the geographer 
Masddi’s visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he s^aks furtner in the 
following terms : — ‘ There is some relationship between the royal family of 
el-Mansdrah and the family of esh-Shawkrib, the Kadi, for the kings of el-Mansifrah 
are uf the family of Habb&r ben el-Aswad, and have the name of Beni 'Amr ben 
*Ahd el-Aylz el-Karshl, who is to bo distinguished from 'Amr ben 'Abd el-.^iz ben 
Merwhn^ the Omaiyide (Khal^\ — Sprenger's ^Meadows of Gold,’ p. 386. See also 
Gildemeister, quoting *Ibn Hank&l,’ p. 166, and Elliot, citing the same author 
(^Historians of India'), p. 63.] 
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Obyerse: — Central device, four lines crossing each other at a 
common centre, so as to form a species of star of eight points ; four of 
these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Legend, arranged as a* square : 

with single dots at the comer angles, and two small circles filling in 
the vacant spaces outside of each word. 

Margin : Two plain lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

Revebse : Central legend in three lines within a triple circle com- 
posed of dots, circlets, and an inner plain line. I transcribe the 
legend, with due reservation, as : 
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XXI.— ADDITIONS to BACTRIAN NUMISMATICS, 
AND DISCOVERY OP TEE BACTRIAN 
ALPHABET. 

(JULY, 1888 .) 

It is not an easy matter to gratify my humismato- 
logical readers with a plate of entirely new Bactrian 
coins so frequently >as they would wish ; for, independ- 
ently of the time and labour requisite for engraving 
them, the subject, as to new names at least, may he 
looked upon now as nearly exhausted. Opportunities, 
however, still occm of verifying doubtful readings, of 
supplying names where they were erased or wanting in 
former specimens, and of presenting slight varieties in 
costume, attitude, and other particulars, which tend to 
complete the pictorial history of the Bactrian coinage. 

For these several objects I enjoyed a most fiivorable 
opportimity during the visit of General Ventura to 
Calcutta last winter ; his second collection, though 
possessing few types or names absolutely new, boasted 
of many very well preserved specimens of the small 
silver coinage of Menander, Apollodotus, Lysias, Anti- 
machus, Philoxenes, etc. The General most liberally 
conceded to me, from his abundant store, several that 
were wanting to my own cabinet, both of silver and 
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copper ; and he placed the rest also at my disposal, to 
draw, examine, and describe, as I might feel inclined. 
Unfortunately, I refiised to take charge of the Indo-Scythic 
gold series for examination, finding nothing particularly 
new among them, the consequence of which was that the 
whole were stolen by some sharper at the hotel where 
the General was residing, and none have since been 
recovered ! I am now speaking of last January ! Since 
then I have received a coin and drawings of several others 
from Gen. Court ; also two or three from Gen. Allard ; 
and, latterly, the whole produce of Capt. Bumes’ search 
in the neighbourhood of Kabul have been entrusted to 
my care. It is the very latest arrival firom him (or 
rather from a valuable member of his expedition. Dr. 
Lord), consisting of two beautifiil coins of Eucratides, 
that stimulates me at once to give forth all that have 
accumulated in my Bactrian drawer since I last wrote 
on the subject. I must give Dr. Lord’s coins the first 
place, because one of them is, perhaps, the most curious 
and important that has yet fallen into our hands. 

Plate xlii. contains etchings of both of these coins 
to which I would thus draw prominent attention. Dr. 
Lord thus describes the place and circumstances of their 
discovery : — 

‘ I do myself the pleasure to forward two coins, which I have been 
so fortunate as to find during my late visit to Turkistan. The double- 
headed coin I found at Tash Korghan, the other at Kunduz/ 

Fig. 2 I need not particularly describe, as, though new to us, it 
has been published from other specimens in France. The reverse has 
a naked figure of Apollo in lieu of the Dioscuri. 

Fig, 1 is an unique medallion (that is, a tetradrachma) of Eucratides. 

Obvmlse : — A fine youthful head and bust of the king wearing a 
plain steel helmet, with the bands of the diadem protruding behind. 
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On the area above and below — baziaevs mefaz ErKPAHAHS in the 

nominative case. 

Reverse : — Busts of a man and a woman looking to the right : 
hair simple and without diadem; legend above haioka£OT 2» below 
KAI AAOAIKH2. 

Supplying the word nto?, we have here the parentage 
of Eucratides developed in a most unexpected way: 
‘ The great king Eucratides, son of Heliocles and Lao- 
dice.’ The former is a well-known Greek name, but it 
is evident from the absence of title and diadem that he 
Wiis a private person, and yet that his son, having found 
his way to the throne, was not ashamed of his unregal 
origin.* 

I have long been pledged to my readers to give 
them a new alphabef for these Bactrian legends, and I 
think the time has now arrived when I may venture 
to do so ; or at least to make known the modifications 
which have been elicited by the abundance of fresh 
names and fimely. preserved specimens which have passed 
under my eye since that epoch. It must be remembered 
that the only incontestiblo authority for the determina- 
tion of a vowel or consonant is its constant employment 
as the equivalent of the same Greek letter in the proper 
names of the Bactrian kings. Beyond this we have only 
analogies and resemblances to other alphabets to help 
us, and the conjectural assumption of such values for the 
letters that occur in the titles and epithets of royalty as 


1 [1 have omitted some of Frinsep's original speculations in regard to the Indian 
origin of Eucratides' mother, that he was led into by the faulty drawing of the coin 
supplied to him by Mr. Masson, and which the sealing wax impreraion oi the original 
in hie possession did not enable him to rectify until new information reached hun at 
the moment of the publication of the current number of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng./ 
when the error was unhesitatingly corrected by a fly-leaf note.] 
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may furnish an admissible translate of the Greek in each 
and every case. 

It will be my object presently to show that this can 
be done, as far as the coins are concerned, by means of 
the Sanskrit or rather the Pali language ; but in the 
first place it will be more convenient to bring forward 
my revised scheme of the alphabet as far as it is yet 
matured. Unfortunately the exceeding looseness of or- 
thography and caligraphy which could not but prevail 
when one foreign language (for such it was to the Greek 
die-cutters) was attempted to be rendered by the ear 
in another character, equally foreign to the language 
and to the scribes, with abundance of examples before 
me, renders it almost impossible to select the true 
model of some letters for the type-founder ! * 

1 begin with the initial vowels : 

9, a. This symbol continues to occupy the place of the vowel a in 
all the new names lately added to our list, beginning with the Greek 
A, of which we have now no less than seven examples. The other 
short initials appear to be formed by modifications of the alif as in the 
Arabic, thus : 

•y, y is constantly employed for the E of Greek names. 

2 Uf is found following it in the word Eucra tides, as though put for 
the Greek T, but other evidence is wanting. 

^ \mth thekead-line reversed^, i ^ though seldom mot with on the 
coins, is common in the inscriptions, and by analogy may he set down 
as i. 

•9 d [the Numismatic aw, plate xi.], is employed in words begin- 
ning with AN. ^ 

The medials seem to be formed in all cases by a peculiar system of 

1 [It will be seen that under the combined poverty and imperfection of the only 
Bactrian t\pe available in Europe, I have had much difficulty in doing justice to 
Prinsep’s latest revision of this alphabet. As my author’s own forms were often 
faulty and defective, it was of course useless to reproduce the deficient letters, or 
to do more than indicate as nearly as possible, though necessarily in somewhat of 
a patchwork manner, the essential position in which he left the study of Arian 
palaeography.] 
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diaoritical marks ; of these the t is the best determined, being fcmnd 
applied to almost all the consonants in the form of a small stitbke 
crossing the letter. The d is uncertain; it may be a prolongation 
below in the r , — a foot stroke or mdtra. The b, I judge from the 
Manikyala inscription, to be a detached stroke behind and above ; in a 
few cases only joined. The u may be the loop so often seen at the 
foot of the written letters. I feel it to be a little premature thus to 
assign sounds without any positive authority ; but it was from a 
similar assumption of the value of its vowel marks that I was led to 
the discovery of the Indian pillar alphabet. 

With regard to the consonants, I ought, perhaps, to follow the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet ; but, as the language to be expressed is 
allied to the Sanskrit, it may be more convenient to analyze them in 
the order of the latter. 

This letter on further scrutiny I find invariably to repre- 
sent K; and its place is never taken on the coins by as I formerly 
supposed. It occurs also with the vowel affix t, as kt; also, but 
seldom, with tlie u, as ku ; and with the subjoined r, as kra. In the 
compounds, khj kli, a form is adopted more like the Hebrew g p 
(quero ^). There are two or three examples in support of it. 

khf is limited as such to the name of Antimachou ; but I find it 
also representing the y in Abagasou. In the written tablets we have 
various forms seemingly identical with it ; yet one of these, with the 
vowel iy is used in some jjlaces for dhi (intended for the inflected < ^). 
There is no small affinity betwedh them and Q, fj, the kh of the old 
Sanskrit written invertedly. 

[1st, see second form of Humismatic qj; 2nd, the same inflected 
with r ’j 3rd, the compound represented by the eleventh letter in the 
inscription from the brass cylinder, pi. vi., vol. i.J I place these forms 
here because they occur several times in the tablets, and they bear 
some resemblance to the y of the Pehlvi. 

Of the Sanskrit palatials neither the Greek nor the Chaldaic alpha- 
bets contain any proper examples — the ch andy are modified to % and U 
— which letters we must expect to find substituted for the Sanskrit class 

[IN’o. If a V reversed ; 2, a ^ reversed. See Numismatic chh, pi. xv.] 
The first of these forms is found at the close of a series of words 
terminating each in the same vowel inflection, ', e; which makes me 
suppose it to be the Sans^it conjunction cha, uniting a string of 
epithets in the locative case. As yet I have no stronger argument for 
its adoption. 

51, or M , ja {tsa ?). The form of the Chaldaic ts agrees well with 
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the first ; indeed, in many coins of Azcs, the Bactrian form is identical 
with the Chaldaic. I find that in every case this letter may be best 
represented by the Sanskrit ^j, and, indeed, in the early coins of 
Apollodotus, etc., its duplicated form [the fourth letter in Mahardja, 
pL xii.] seems to bo copied from the ancient Sanskrit E, reversed in 
conformity with the direction of the writing. The only inflection 1 
have met with of this letter isju. 

1 can make no discrimiijption between cerebrals and dentals ; be- 
cause the Greek names translated have of course no such distinctions, 
but from the variety of symbols to which the force of d and t must be 
ascribed, I incline to think the alphabet is provided with a full com- 
plement, though it is in the first place indeed almost a matter of option 
which letter to call d, t, r, or «, they are all so much alike — thus for 
t we have i, 'i, T, and T, and with the vowel \ etc. 

As the equivalent of d again we have the same 'i, *1, *1, and also 
three other forms [Ist, the second of the fifth Tradata, pL xii; 2nd, 
the third of Menander ; 3rd, the penultimate in No. 32, pi. xii.] : and 
for dhi, [^dhrt and dhi'] the formerly evidently with v subjoined; 
the latter quasi tti or ddi ; sometimes it is nearer 'K rt. 

1 do not attribute this ambiguity to the letters themselves so much 
as to the carelessness and ignorance of the writers, who might pro- 
nounce the foreign name Apollodotus, indifferently ApaMtada, Apala- 
data, and even Apalanata. Being obliged to make a choice, I assume 
as in my former paper — 

n, n, for ta, whence the various inflections. 
ita, tha, commonly used for dh, and its inflections, 
for da, nda. 

i, na. I do not perceive any indications of the other nasals, and 
indeed, they seem to be omitted when joined to another consonant ; 
but I find something corresponding to the anxawara attached below the 
vowel and before consonants it seems represented by w. 

h The first of the labials is one of the best established letters. 
It has been discovered also inflected, and united with either h or b in 
7) fha or Bpa : also with li in ^1% and in other combinations which 
will be noticed as they are brought forward. 

Y » (p» or fa f I have no stronger reasons than before for con- 
tinuing this value to (p : — it seems in some few cases to usurp the place 
of V ; it is inflected also. 

Baf is still undetermined; in the^oubtful name above quoted, 
ABAFASOT, it seems to be replaced by \ or 'h — the aspirate is also 
unknown. 

xj ma This letter admits of no doubt whatever; but in the 
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Menander form, ^ recognize the inflection me^ corresponding 
with the Greek name more closely. The second or what may be called 
the printed form of m has a considerable affinity in form w'ith the old 
Sanskrit y or iS, whence it may be almost as readily derived as the 
Burmese form of the Pali m. 

A ya. This letter is unchanged : it invariably replaces % and y, and 
sometimes j where the latter would be expressed by the Sanskrit ^ or 
iL. It may perchance have been modified from the letter, for in some 
examples it is turned up on the sides thus, w ; the inflected form yi is 
of common occurrence ; yu less common. 

’!» necessary to preserve these three representatives 

of r ; I incline to think that the prolongation below may bo the mdtra 
or the long d inflection, rd ; for the first form is used in Ermaiou 
where there is no intervening vowel. It is only distinguishable from 
d by the foot-mark of the latter, which seems to be ‘often omitted 
not wi th standing. 

rj, la. Purther acquaintance has taught me that this is the only 
representative of a in Gr^ek names : the instances wherein the I before 
appeared to be replaced by 1 have been disproved by duplicate coins. 
Tlie inflected form , //, has numerous examples among our new ac- 
quisitions. 

H va, and vi, rest on strong but not indisputable authority, as will 
be seen below. 

to, \, ka, has been removed from its former position as I on ample 
grounds ; and the value now assigned has, I think, equally strong sup- 
port — though as far as Greek names are concerned it rests solely on 
the initial syllable of Helioclcs, h-e. There is, again, a similarity worthy 
of remark between inverted, and the old Sanskrit 7w, Ir, 

•p, sa. To this letter I gave the sound of o on the former occasion, 
because I found it the general termination of nominatives masculine 
in Zend and Pali — replacing the Sanskrit visarga, ah or as. Since 
then I have found the same letter (affected wuth the vowel i) in two 
Greek names as the equivalent of si, and I am too happy on other con- 
siderations to adopt this as its constant value ; whether the dental s of 
the Sanskrit will best represent it remains to be seen, but the nearest 
approximation in form occurs in the Hebrew D « : there are certainly 
two other chai^actors [one like a or O'], and H; having the force of s 
or sh. The former I should presume to be the Sanskrit sha ■^, from its 
likeness to the old form O'. The latter, ^ variation of a, for 

which it is sometimes used, but rather by change of the Greek z to 5, 
than as being the same letter, for elscw^here it takes the place of the 
Greek 2 as in aziai2ot, while a occurs for z in the same word. In 
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fonn it seems to be the Chalddc n, or soft. Several inflections of 
these letters have been observed. 

It will be naturally expected that the alterations I have been com- 
pelled to adopt in the value of many of the above letters must produce 
considerable modifications in my former interpretation of the Bactrian 
legends. Indeed, when I look Tback at my attempt of 1835, I must 
confess that it was very unsatisfactory oven to myself. I was misled 
by the Nakshi-rustam trilingual inscription, wherein the title of king 
of kings has been uniformly read as malalcdn malahd^ though I balanced 
between this and the term mahardo, having found PAO on the Indo- 
Scythic scries. But, once perceiving that the final letter might be 
rendered as aa, which is the regular Pali termination of the genitive 
case, I threw oiT the fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an easy solution of all the names and the 
epithets through the pliant, the wonder-working Pali, which seems 
to have held an universal sway during the prevalence of the Buddhist 
faith in India. 

The best test of the superiority of a Pali interpretation will be 
found in its application to the several royal titles of the Gre(^k kings, 
which were previously quite unintelhgible. The first of these is 
simply BA2iAEn5, which is constantly rendered by mahardjaaa, 

the Pali form of 1T?7TT^r^* H is true that there is some doubt 
whether the long vowed d is here applied to the h and r \ but we have 
long since been accustomed to the omission of this and even other vowels 
in the Satrap coins of Surashtra. The word is often written 
whence I have supposed the dot or dash below to stand for d. 

The next title is BAigiAEns ba^iaean, which we find replaced by 
maMrdjaaa rdja/rdjaaa, a perfectly sound and proper expression accord- 
ing to the idiom of the Sanskrit. But in one class of coins, that of 
Axes, there are some very well presoned specimens, in which the 
second part of the title is which is evidently rdjdtirdjaaa (or 

adhi, for the letter has a turn at foot, and may be meant for dhi\ the 
regular of paramount sovereigns of India. The 

syllable dhi is often written 'h ti, r/, or even ti or yt ( ? ) but the 
vowel % shews what is meant. 

To the title of king of kings is generally added on the Greek side 
the epithet mefaaot, for which we have an addition in Bactrian of the 
word P'IVu vaahataaay one of the forms of the Pali genitive of mahdn 
(or mahat) great, which makes only mdhatah TTfcTt in Sanskrit. The 
full title then is thus found to be mahdrdjaaa rdjadhirdjaaa mahataady 
which is far preferable to the clumsy and unsatisfactory malakao kdk^ 
kao malako of my former paper, now rectified by the rejection of as ka. 
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The next title in the list is 2aTHP02, for which we have rather a 
dubious word of four letters, either dadatasa or nandataatty the former 
equivalent to the bestower of ddnay a word comprehending pro- 
tection as well as charity ; — the latter to ‘ of the giver of plea- 

sure.^ 

The epithet of next frequency is anikhtot, the unconquered, which is 
translated by apavihataaa (Sans. the unbeaten or invincible. 

It is this word principally which leads me to make f va, and to distin- 
guish it from ^^•and rfj with the latter of which I before con- 
founded it. 

^^^oxt in order comes the somewhat similar expression nikh<i»opot; 
but the correct definition of this epithet is preserved in jayadha/rasay 
the bearer of victory. In one instance the dh is written separately 
'P'n'PlAM ; in others (like the dh of adhi) it is jayadarasay but there 
can be little doubt of the sense ; and this word is a strohg confirmation 
of the value of the letter M , or it ja. 

Tliere is a second epithet of nearly the same signification which is 
common enough on the ' Scloucidan coins, but comparatively rare on 
those of Bactria, nikatopos. This epithet was found on the unique 
coin of Amyntas, of which Col. Stacy wa;; unfortunately robbed, and 
on one or two others. In the Bactriaii translation the same word is 
used in every case as for nikh+opot, namely, jayadharasaj the possessor 
of victory, or the victorious. 

There remains but one e])ithet to be accounted for (for ♦lAOnATOPOX 
of the ApoUodotiis unique coin does not seem to bo translated) : — it 
occurs on the coins of Ilelioclcs, Spalunnes, and Archelies; I mean 
AiKAiOT ^ the just’ — a rare epithet in any but the Arsacidan line of 
kings. This is everywhere rendered by dhamikasa (Sans, 
the exact expression required, and one constantly applied to Indian 
kings. 

I am wrong in saying that the epithets are here exhausted, for on 
the unique coin of Agathocleia in Dr. Swiney’s possession there is a 
singular epithet ©EOTPOnoT, * heavenly dispositioned,’ yet unaccounted 
for : of these, the two or three first letters are lost, and the last two 

taaa may terminate devamatasa or some such simple translation. It 
is a curious fact that the name of the queen does not appear to be 
feminine in the Bactrian legend ; and the title maMrdjasa is also in 
the masculine. 

There is another expression on a coin of Spalurmes, viz., ' king’s 
brother,’ shaatmos aikaiot aaea«ot tot baiiaex«, the Bactrian 
translation of which at first seemed inexplicable; but, by means of 
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another coin, I think I have solved the enigma, as will be presently 
explained. 

Another expression for the ‘ great king of kings/ is met with in 
one example only, as far as my information goes, namely, in the rude 
square coin of Spalirisos, of which four specimens have passed through 
my hands : here the expression runs maharajasa mahatahasa (quasi 
; but no great stress can be laid on such rude specimens. 

Having thus satisfactorily disposed of the regal titles, we may place 
once more under review the whole of the Greek names with their Bac- 
trian transcripts collated from a multitude of specimens. 


GREEK NAME. BvVCTRIAN IN ROMAN CIIARACTER. 

AZOT Ayasa (pronounced Ajam) 

AZIAI20T Ayilishasa. 

AnOAAOAOTOT Apaladatasa. 

ArA0OKAEn5 (found only in the old Sanskrit) H A 0 + i 6 

ArA0OKAEIA2 Faknsaqlitasa (or yasa). 

ANTIMAXOT Anti-makhasa. 

ANTIAAKI AOT Anti-alihdasa. 

AMTNTOT Amitom. 

APXEAIOT (unhpie, Bactriau name erased). 

ABAFASOT Abak'hashasa, 

ETKPATIAOT Fukratidasa. 

EPMAIOT Ermayasa. 

HAlOKAEflS Helayaglayasa 

AIOMHAOT Tayamidasa, 

AT510T Zisiasa (or Luikasa). 

MATOT Ma-asa (or muynsa). 

MENANAPOT Medannsa (or Menanam). 

4>IAOEENOT Pila^inasa (or Plijasinma, 


Then follow a class of coins in which the names are cither quite 
difteront on either side, or the Greek is intended for a transcript or 
translation of tlie native appellation. 

ONflNOT (of Vonones) Spalahdrma (or Balahdrasa ?) 

SHAATPIOT (or 2HAATM02 Spalafarma^a. 

5n AAIPI20T Spalirishasa, 

Then the group of the Ferres, or Phraates dynasty, if wo may so 
call it, of which some new specimens will be introduced presently — 

TNAO^EPPOT Farahetasa nandatasa, 

rONAO^APOT Farahetasa gandadharasa. 

HPONA24>EPPOT Fharateklisanadharasa ? 

but it may be doubted whether all these arc not in reality the same 
name, Farahetma, coupled with the title corresponding to SXITHPOX, 
written in a loose manner. 

On the reverse of the coins of the second HermaBus (or perhaps the 
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third), having a Hercules for reverse, commences another series of native 
names, forming what we have designated the Kadphises or Kadaphes 
group. After the change from EPMAIOY on the obverse, to KAAeizor, 
wc have still precisely the same reverse as before, and it is preserved 
through a numerous scries ; — the title of maharaja is not to be found, 
nor is it easy to see where to commence either the Greek reading 
KosavAD KAA*izav xaPai/ou, or the Bactrian, which may be transcribed 
dhama . . rata Kujulahasa sdboBhakha (fj Kadaphasa : — in this reading, if 
we can make out nothing else, there are at the least two names, Kosoula 
(also written Kozufo and Ko%ola\ and Kadphises (also written Kadaphse 
and Kadphises), accounted for. The distinctions on the small coin of 
KOPANOT ZA0OT KAA4>£C I am uuable as yet to make out for want of 
further samples. 

Connected with the same family we then come to the long inscrip' 
tion on the Mokadphises coins, which may be read by comparison of a 
great many examples : — 

Mahdrajasa rajadhirqjasa sabatracha ihaeha mahiharam dhi mahadphuaia nandata, 

^ Of the great sovereign, the king of kings, both here and everywhere seizing the 
earth, etc., Mokadphises, the saviour ? * 

I do not insist upon any of these epithets, sahatra mahidharasa, for 
in fact they vary in every specimen. The Jki also looks in many coins 
more like dha, quasi dhama Kadphisasa. On softe the reading is rather 
salalasa saviratasa mahichhitasa sovereign ?). On some gold 

coins, again, the name more resembles vavahima Kadphisasa, agreeing 
with the Greek oohmo kaa^ichc. g 

It remains only to apply my theory of the Bactrian alphabet to the 
inscriptions on the cylinders and stone slabs extracted from the topes 
at Manikyala, etc., but this is a task of much more serious difficulty, 
and one not to be done off-hand, as all the rest has been ! I must, 
therefore, postpone the attempt until I am better prepared with my 
lesson ; and, meantime, I will proceed to describe briefly the contents of 

PLATE XLIII. 

Fig. 1 is a small silver Euthydemus in Capt. Bumes’ collection; it resembles 
exactly the medallions already published of the same prince. Weight, 62 grs. See 
pi. XXV., vol. iv., fig. 1, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* 

Fig. 2 is a hemidrachma of Demetrius also belonging to Captain Bumes. See 
one figured from General Ventura’s collection, pi. xiii., fig. 2. 

Fig. 3, a silver coin of Antialcidas, presented to me by General Ventura. Execu- 
tion very good. Weight 10 J grains. 

Obveusb BASIAEnX NIKH*OPOT ANTIAAKIAOT. Head of the king with 
a flat helmet shaped like a cocked hat chlamys on the shoulders, and diadem seen 
under the hat. 

Revebbe : — Bactrian legend, MaMroiata jayadharasa Antialihidasa, Jupiter 
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seated holding a small figure of victory : — at his feet to the right, the forepart of a 
small elephant with trunk elevated. Monogram on the left composed of P and ^ 

Fig. 4 , a similar drachma of Lysias, belonging to General Ventura : unique. 

Obverse :—BA21AEM ANIKHTOT AT2IOY. Head of the king, with tho 
Demetrius helmet, shaped like an elephant’s head. 

Reverse : — Bactrian legend, Makdrqfasa apavihatasa Zisiasa. (The copper 
square pieces have Lmkaaa). Hercules naked standing, with club and liouskin, as 
on the coins of Demetrius. 

Figs. 6, 6. Two varieties of Menander, not yet depicted in the journal, given to 
me by General Ventura, who has many of a similar nature. In one the prince wears 
a handsome helmet, in the other he has the simple diadem. Tlie reverse of both 
agrees with tho one engraved in pi. xiv., fig. 1, except that Minerva looks in the 
contrary direction. 

Heliocles, Kino of Bacthia. 

Fig. 7. The first coin of Heliocles which I have yet seen in India. It belongs 
to General Ventura. A square copper or bronze piece in excellent preservation. 

Obverse :—BA21AEn2 AIKAIOT HAIOKAEOT5. Diadem’d he.ad of the ‘just 
king, Heliocles,’ somewhat similar in features to Eueratides. 

Reverse . Bactrian legend, MaJuirajaaa dhamikasa Ileliyaklayam : " an elepliant 
equipped with howdah and trappings walking to the right ; nnniogram 2. 

Fig. 8. A less perfect coin of tlie same king presented by tlie General to iny.self. 

In lieu of the head of Heliocles, the obverse bears an elephant, naked, walking to 
the left, Greek legend as above. The reverse is irrecoverably lost. 

It is, perhaps, uninpessary here to retract my former doubts of tho 
existence of a Heliocles in the Bactrian dynasty, since they have long 
been removed by the account of the silver medals in France. We have 
as yet seen none but these two copper specimens in India, hut the proba- 
ISility is that both silver and copper might be found in Bactria proper, 
to tlie north of the Hindu Kush or Imaus. 

An opinion has been started by Mionnet, in opposition to many 
European numismatists, that Heliocles was no other than Eueratides 
the second, the parricide. The surname of aikaiox, bo unsuitable to 
such a character, he supposes given through fear or adulation, which 
I agree with M. H. Rochette in thinking too great an anomaly to 
be allowable : hut without seeking to account for this staggering cir- 
cumstance, we can now help M. Mionnet to a very powerful argument 
in his favour from the unique coin of Hr. Lord described in a former 
part of this paper, which proves that Eueratides' father was a Heliocles ; 
and we know that it was common to call an eldest son by his grand- 

* N.B. The etching of this coin is a total failure : the plate was laid by for 
several months and the acid would then barely touch it. In retracing it, the native 
engraver has quite wandered from my original, and I perceive it too late for 
alteration on more than half the edition of the plate. 

* The ante-penultimate letter might be better read Sraf or Sri : which would give 
a Sanskrit version of the nmiOf—helyasriyasyaf ‘having a sun -like prosperity.’ 
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father’s name, as is, indeed, universally the custom to the present day 
both in Eastern and Western countries. 

Fig. 9. I have introduced this duplicate of the single mutilated coin depicted 
in fig. 8, pi. XV., among the then doubtful group, because {General Ventura’s present 
specimen exhibits the name in the Bactrian, "PaO ayasa^ and thus proves it to belong 
to the abundant series of AZES* coins. 

Fig. 10 is a square copper coin of Lysias kindly added to my cabinet by General 
Ventura. 

It is in better preservation than any before published. 

Obvekse:— BA2IAEn5 ANIKHTOT AT2IOT. Head of Lysias, with diadem. 
Mionnet says of a similar coin, ‘repre8ent6 en Hercule, la massue sur Tepaule 
gauche’ — but I do not perceive these characteristics very distinctly. 

Reverse Bactrian legend, Mahdr<yaaa apavihataaa liaiJcasa, *of the uncon- 
quered king Liaika' 

I perceive that both Mionnet and M. Haoul Rochette give to Lysias 
the square coins of Spalyries or Spalurmes ; though there is no resem- 
blance whatever between them. M. Raoul Roehette writes in the 
‘Journal des Savants,’ Mars, 1836, p. 136 : — 

‘ Cette autre medaille dc Lysias differe sous tous les rapports de celles que nous 
possedions deja du memc prince: die est rcstec* inconnuc,* k tous les savants et 
voyageurs Anglais qui, dopuis plusicurs annees sc sont appliques avec un z^le si 
louable a rccueillir ces precieux monuments de la civilization Grecque enfouis dans le 
sol de I’Inde . et rcxcraplairc que nous devons a M. le general AUard, ct que jo 
public, cst encore unique. La fabrique, qui rcs&cinble ^ celle de la medaille du roi 
anonyme, que j’ai fait coniiaitrc,^ accuse scusiblement une cpoqne dc decadence, 
d’accord avec la forme can’cc du c ®t de 1’ □ qui commencent a paraitre sur la 
monnaie dcs Arsacidcs, a partir dc Phraate III. a unc ^'poque qui doit s’eloigncr bicn 
peu de r age dc notre Lysias. On pourrait voir uii autre rapj)ort entre cette 
monnaie Bactrienne ct les medaillcs du memo prince Arsacidc, dans Ic titre dc juste, 

AIKAIOT, qui sc lit habitudlcme it sur les mcdaille.s dc Phraate III mais 

ce qui coiistituo ici la particularite la plus remarquable ct la plus neuvo, e’est la 
qualification d’ Adelphc, AAEA*OT, Jilfectoc par Lysias, &c.” 

When the mistake of attributing this coin to the wrong person is 
corrected, it is curious how perfectly the observations of the learned 
antiquarian of Paris conhrm the conjecture to which I have been led 
by the deciphering of the Bactrian legend : — the coin is that of the 
‘son of a king Spalahara or Balahara;’ in beaiing the efiSgy of 
Hercules it agrees with the corrupted coins of Hermaeus II. and others 

* The drawing of the very coin described by M. R. R. was published by myself 
in June, 1835, but I did not aeom the name legible, nor has it proved so at Paris, 
by their making I>siou out of Spalurmou. 1 stated iny reason for not publishing 
earlier to be, that I might not forestal the ‘As. Soc. of Paris’ in describing Genertu 
Ventura’s splendid collection. 

* It is not obvious in what this great resemblance consists ; — one coin is square, 
the other round: — one has a Greek legend only; the other a bilingual one — the 
equestrian figure is the obverse in one, the reverse in the other. The anonymous 
coin was first published in the ‘Asiatic Researches’ in 1831, and in the Journal for 
1833 and 1834. 
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of the Pherres or Phrahetasa (Phraates ?) type, which appear to belong 
to one family. M. R. R. agrees with our discoverer Masson in locating 
them in an Indo-Grcck dynasty at J^ysa, or near Jclalabad, where 
their coins are found in the greatest abundance. 

I have introduced an engraving of a very perfect specimen of this 
coin given to me by Mr. Trevelyan, who got it from Mohan Lai, as 
fig. 3 of pi. xlii. 

It may be remembered that the name of Vononcs is not found on 
the Bactrian side of his coins, but a totally different word, p'lXHTi 
Balaharma as I read it, or perhaps Baldharam the patron 

of champions, a term nearly equivalent to ^ Satrap.^ Now on all the 
coins of Spalyrics (or Spalurmcs) hitherto found, the initial letter has 
been unfortunately cut off ; but the three next arc lahdray the same as 
above, wanting only the final genitive inflection : the next letters may 
be road putamy for ^ of the son.* Putting the whole together 

we have (!» Ba) Idharaputasa dhamikam Balafaramasay * of Balafarama 
(either for Balaparama, or whose strength is his armour) the 

just, the son of Balahara.* Therefore, as he was brother of the ootem- 
porary of Yononcs, ^the then king’ must also have been a son of the 
same person: and wo should expect to find another coin of a some- 
what similar tji)Q struck by him. Those conditions are satisfactorily 
combined in the rude square coin of Spaliris(‘s, depicted in pi. xv. 
and pi. xxviii., fig. 7. He has the same flowing mantle from the 
shoulders, the sceptre of royalty, and his native name appears to be 
Balirishasa : thus the fathers native name is Balahara; the eldest 
son’s Balirisha, and the second son’s Balavanna, and the copper money 
of the whole triad is distinguished for its exceeding rudeness no less 
than its confonnability of ty 7 )e ! The silver money of Spalurmcs and 
Spaliiiscs Ixas not yet been found, or we might probably find that it 
maintained the name of Vononcs, the Parthian king, or his successor, 
on the obverse. 

The style of these three names commencing with Bala, — and the 
title in particular of the first, Balahara, — call to mind the Balhara 
dynasty of north-western India, of which the epoch cannot be said to 
be yet well defined. One of the earliest foreign authorities, the his- 
torian Masoudi, who wrote in 947 a.d., says : — ‘ The djmasty of Phoor, 
who was overcome by Alexander, (had) lasted 140 years: then came 
that of Dabschelim, which lasted 120 years : that of Yalith was next, 
and lasted 80 years, some say 130. The next dynasty was that of 
Couros : it lasted 120 years. Then the Indians ^vided and formed 
several kingdoms ; there was a king in the country of Sind ; one at 
Kanauj ; another in Kashmir ; and a fourth in the city of Mankir 
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(Minnagara ?) called also the groat Houza, and the prince who reigned 
there had the title of Balhara.’ ^ 

120 + 80 + 120 = 320 years, estimated from Alexander's time, 
brings us to b.c. 3, or, allowing a few more years to Poms, say 10 or 
20 A.D, Now, the reign of Vonones I. as king of Parthia is dated by 
VailldRt from a.d. 6 to A.n. 20, so that the accordance of time is here 
perfect, and we need seek no other explanation of the paramount 
Persian sovereign’s name and effigy on one side, while the oth^ 
modestly bore that of his tributary, because we have wdtnessed the 
same in the Satrap coins of Surashtra. The native kings were appa- 
rently allowed to have the copper coin to themselves. The religion 
here, however, is polytheistic, the effigv that of Hercules or Baladeva. 

Without insisting upon their being the same person, I cannot help 
mentioning that the name of Balarishi is found as one of four brothers 
by diherent mothers, who cut a conspicuous figure in Indian fable. 
Balarishi, Vikramarka, Bali, and Bhartrihari; the secOlid of these is 
the celebrated Vikramaditya, whose reign falls 56 years before Christ, 
and he was the son of one Gandha-rupa, or, as the fable has it, of a 
gandharva^ in the raortiil disguise of an ass. Wilford interprets the 
tale by making Yikramaditya the son of Bahram Gor of Persia by an 
Indian princess, and, to account for the anachronism of 400 years, is 
forced to imagine there were several kings of the same name, — which 
would be likely enough if he admitted (as seems certain from our coins) 
that Vikramaditya is a mere title. We shall presently allude again to 
this circumstance. 

Fig. 11. From General Ventura’s collection, A more perfect specimen of a 
liithcrto illegible coin. It is now seen to belong to Mayes. 

OnvriiSE BASlAEnX BA^lAEriN MEPAAOT MATOT. Front figure of the 
king seated on a chair or tlirone, a shawl (^) on his shoulders, and a club or knotted 
sceptre in Ids right hand like that given to Mokadphiscs. 

RnvEiisE : — Much worn and indistinct, a female holding some object like a scarf 
with both hands, and having a flowing robe behind, like that of the Vonones group. 
Bactrian legend, rdjadhirqjaMa mahatasa maasuy and on the field |||\ used nume- 
rically (?) 

The discovery of this rare specimen, only the third known of the 
prince whose name it bears, ^ will be highly gratifying to the numisma- 
tists of Paris. It will, in the first place, remove the doubt entertained 
by M. Eaoul Pochette himsolf whether the un-Greek appellation 
Mayes might not bo used for Afao, * the moon,’ as a divinity and not as 
a king ; or whether, united to the title baxiaetx, the compound may 

^ ^ Wilford’s Essay, ‘Asiatic Researches,’ ix., 181. 

* I have iust received another Mayes of different type from Capt. Bumes too late 
for insertion nere. — J.P. 
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not be equivalent to the name of ApoUodotus : * ce n’est IS., du reste, 
qu’une conjecture que je soumets avec beaucoup do defiance aux 
lumiSres de nos philologues indianistes, desqucls souls il est pormis 
d’esporer la solution de ce curieux problemc.’ 

The problem is now solved so far that we find him an earthly sove- 
reign with similar titles to those of Azes, — and that he is not J^ollo- 
dotus! ‘The native name, composed of three letters, I should have 
lijrmerly read mao, but on the new, and I think correct, system now 
adopted, it must be read Md-asa or Mayusa^ as near an approach to the 
Greek, or by the Greek to it, as the relative alphabets would allow. 
Of the name itself, I am inclined to identify it neither with Maia, the 
mother of Mercury (though the caducous favors this idea, and the 
Indian Mdyd is also the mother of Buddha), nor with Mao^ as lunus, — 
though Chandra is a common name enough, — but rather with Mayu 
), the son of Kuvera, the god of riches (whose name also is 
frequently adopted by princes), ^ and it may have been borne by a con- 
temporary or successor of ApoUodotus, who swayed the sceptre but a 
short period in some part of the Banjab, if it is necessary to suppose 
them of the same age. 

Philo XENE8. 

Fig. 12. A square copper coin in uio.st respects agreeing with the former one, also 
of General Ventura’s coll(*<‘tion, but having ajjparently a dilfereuce in the orthography 
of the Uactrian name. On comparing the drawing of the silver Philoxpne.s in the 
‘ Journal des Savans,’ with the rapid sheteh 1 had taken of the same coin while in 
Calcutta, I perceive tliat I read the name and title wrong ; which is my reason for 
inserting this better preserved coin : — the legend is eleailj muluirajasa apavihatasa 
plijasinaaa (or Fhildsinasa). On the silver coin tlie epithet is apavihasasa (quasi 
laughed at ! but I tliink the s must bo a blundei-. ^ 

M. Kaoul Ilochette judges from the military aspect of Pliiloxenes 
that he was a satrap placed with a regal title on the north frontier of 
the Bactrian kingdom when threatened by tiic Scy^thiaiis ; but the 
circumstance of none of his coins having been found by Masson in the 
upper field, while several have come to light in the Panjiib, would tend 
to contradict this hy’^pothesis, as much as the Ceres Carpophore^ or 
abundance personified, and humped bull of his copper coin. This 
learned critic does not allow that the brahmany bull has any reference 
to India, because it is seen on the Selcucidan coins ; but in the only 
specimen I have in my cabinet of a Selcucus with a bull reverse, the 
animal is altogether of the European breed. 

* Sec notes on the Allahhbhd inscription, Nov. 1837, p. 972 — Tdlaka JJgrasen^ 
devardshtraka Kuvera, As the Partliian kings were styled devaganitay this country ot 
the devos may have been in the north, as was indeed the fabulous country of Kuvera, 
the god-king. 
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Coins of the Azes Gbouf. 

A great deal remains to be done ere we shall be able to clear the 
history of this numerous and interesting series of coins. Every day 
new types and varieties spring up, generally of tinned copper or bronze. 

Fig. 13 is a specimen in good relief lately sent down to me by General Allard ; 
there was another in the collection sent homo by General Court under care of M. 
Mcifredy, of w'hich I was favored with the sight of the drawing. On this the name 
on the Greek side was entire, and thence I am enabled to complete my description. .. 

OnvEiiSE:— BACIASUJC BACIASUJN MSFAAOV VNAO^SPPOV,— r&ja in a brah- 
manical dress, upper part of the body naked, — on the head a turban (.^) with flowing 
fillets. The small figure of victory holding a chaplet over him forms the peculiarity 
of the device, of which there are yet but three samples. The monogram, which was 
before so unintelligible to us, I now recognise as a combination of two letters of the 
old Sanskrit alphabet, b and X> ^ 

Reveuse : — Whether the figui’o in a brahmanical costume, holding a trident in the 
right blind and a palm branch in the loft, is Neptune, Siva, the river Indus, or the 
king, I am not sufficiently initiated in the art to determine. No ffwo reverses seem 
to be exactly alikc^ tUougb formed of the same materials ; the legend on the present in 
Ractriun is 

Maliarajasa rojaroja&a nandaicisa jayadharaaa (?) Farhetaaa. 

I do not pretend to be satisfied with the last epithet, nor with the 
name, which, however, I collate with M. Court’iS. I have conceived it 
possible, on a former occasion, that it referred to Phrahates, the pre- 
decessor of Vononcs, or another of the same name: but there are too 
many uncertain letters in it to build theories safely upon. At any 
rate, the same name of five letters, here seen below the figure of Siva, 
is found on all the rude coins ascribed formerly to Unad (now corrected 
to) Undo-pherresj with exception of the penultimate letter, which is 
thepi always formed like an /. Fara-etisa (V), to which mndatasa 
(soteros) is invariably added — on M. Court’s coin this epithet may be 
preferably read pniu great ! 

On the area are two Bactrian letters, which might be profanely 
taken for 'six shillings’ by an uninitiated handler! 

Fig. 14. A variety of the same group, iu General Ventura’s recent collection. In 
this the horseman looks in the opposite direction, and the beginning of the name 
TNAO<l>fppo is visible. The monogram is composed of y and J,, — y mya. 

VJ 

On the reverse, a well clad female holding still the trident (though it looks more 
like the cross) walks to the left — a Greek and a Bactrion monogram on cither side, of 
complex form : legend as before, the name below. 

Fig. 15. Another novelty from General Ventura’s store, of which a duplicate has 
been sent to France by M. Court. 

In all respects but the name the obverse corresponds with the foregoing- The 

' I may here note that fig. 14, pi. xxxii., is also a coin of Farheia^ with the 
letters ^ as a central symbol. 
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Qafhe in the two coins yet brought to light of this species is quite distinctly 
rCNAC*APCT, which is either another member of the family or a corruption of the 
last. ^ 

The erect front-faced figure on the reyerse is dressed in the Hindu dhoti, and 
extends his hands over a new symbol of gridiron fashion — in his left hand is the 
trident. This figure has been conventionally styled * Siva/ when he appears with 
his bull on the Indo-Scythic coins. The native name is as before, Farahelasaj with 
the addition of mtadharasa, *the bearer of something not very intelligible, unless we 

make the first syllabic Ail ‘ victory.* 

Befening to the observations in a preceding page about the brothers 
of Vikramaditya, I cannot forbear mentioning that in Gondophares we 
might almost recognize the father of Vikramaditya himself; for in the 
word Gondo-phares we have a signification not very remote from 
Gandha-rupa; being pallium, vestis exterior, — the compound 

may mean ‘ having a cloak made of the skin of the gandha, gonda, gor, 
or wild ass.* "Whence may have originated the fable of the Parthian 
king doomed to assume the guise of an ass during the day. 

These are speculations certainly much in the Wilfbrd strain, but 
the curious coincidence in so many names is enough to lead even 
a matter of fact man aside from the justifiable deductions of sober 
reason. 

Fig. 16, like the last, adds a now name to the llactrian list. The coin, a thick 
copper piece in tolerable preservation, was sent down to me by General Allard a 
short time ago ; it is as yet, I believe, unique. 

Obverse: — {fiatnKtas /leyoXou) ABArA23V — ‘of the great king of 

kings, Abagascs:* there may, perhaps, be another letter before the A. The king, 
known by the flowing fillets of his diadem, seems dressed in a petticoat, rfija fashion 
— and ho sits sideways on a richly caparisoned horse, looking to the right. 
Monogram ^ as before, but with the Bactrian letter 9 beneath it. tk 

Reverse: — The same royal personage (by the fillets) as if performing the func- 
tions of high priest. The dress is so precisely Indian^ that I feel disappointed in not 
finding a regular Sanskrit name below ; nor can I produce much of accordance 
between the Bactrian and Greek names— the ietter.s arc aba/chafasa. On the field 
arc various insulated alphabetic symbols, — Bactrian and Greek, and, under the latter, 
one which looks like a modern Nagari «, lif, but is more probably a Bactrian letter. 

The last figure in the plate (from General Ventura's store) is a duplicate of the 
Azes coin published as fig. 22 of pi. xvii. Between the two one important fact is 
established, namely, that at this period of the Azes dynasty the use of the Greek was 
entirely lost, while the native character was wTitten with greater correctness in the 
same or rather the inverse ratio. The Greek legend is a mere jumble of letters, 
but the Bactrian reads continuously — 

Maharajaaa mahatma dhamilcasa rdjatirajasa Ayasa^ 

* Of the great king, the mighty, the just, the king of kings, Azes.’ 

The figure of Abundance with her cornucopia has a compound symbol on the left, 
which might be read Srij her Indian name ; and on the right the two letters 
Aha and dhay used numerically. (.^) • 
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The perfect Greek medals of Bactria proper, however beautifhl as 
works of art, ought not to turn away our attention from these cor- 
rupted or 'barbarous* specimens which the decadence of Greek 
dominion and Greek skill. These are the most precious to the student 
of Indian history : through their native legend ho may yet hope to 
throw light on the obscure ago of Vikramdditya, and the Scythian 
successors of the Greeks on the north of India. Hitherto theta classes 
of rude coins, though very numerous, have been much disregarded, and 
on that account I now invite attention to them, and promise to return 
to the task myself when I have fresh materials collected and arranged ; 
my text being, ‘ those coins on which the native and Greek legends 
differ, or record different names.* 


[ Following out the plan I have adopted on pi^evious occa- 
sions, of combining the substance of Prinsep’s discoveries with a 
general outline of the present state of our knowledge of the 
various subjects embraced under each heading, I subjoin — 

1st. A revised plate (xi.), and a cursory letter-press re'vdew 
of the Bactrian alphabet, as elucidated by the late«t available 
evidence, and illustrated by a valuable comparative table of 
the transitions of the early Semitic Alphabets, furnished me by 
M. le Due de Luyiies (pis. xi.® xi.*'). 

2nd. A brief introductory notice of the Arian nomenclature, 
and* the parallel transcription and translation of the Greek 
names and titles occurring on the coins. 

3rd. An abstract of the leading theories for the epochal 
and serial distribution of the list of monarchs adopted severally 
by the authors who have specially devoted themselves to the 
study so effectively inaugurated by Prinsep. 

4th, and finally, I annex an outline but numerically com- 
prehensive catalogue of all the Bactrian coins J have had an 
opportunity of examining, together with references to the 
various publications wherein the more important pieces may 
chance to have been figured and described at large ; further, 
to improve, as far as possible, the general scries, f have added 
such examples as I felt myself justified in citing from Major 
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Cunningliam’s inedited plates;^ and^ to complete the typical 
details, I have compile^^ from the coins themselves a table of 
mint monograms (pis. xi.® xi.^), which I trust will be found to 
afford a full and exact summary of these important records. 

REVIEW OF THE BACTRIAN ALPHABET. 

Whatever of modifications or discrepancies of form may be 
apparent in the Bactrian character, as opposed to the Semitic 
alphabets of the West of parallel date, there can be but one 
conclusion as to their joint derivation from a single parent 
stem. It woidd be absurd to suppose that the Phoenician and 
its cognate ramifications curtailed and yet complicated into the 
crude signs of their own system the more copious and advanced 
alphabetical series of the East. Indeed, there is internal 
evidence to the contrary, and the process of simplification of 
certain characters by the latter can be traced and detected in 
the mere mechanical configurations alone, and otherwise most of 
the changes and adaptations of the Arian scheme can be explained 
and accounted for by the double action of the needful increase 
in the total number of letters, and the effect of contact with the 
independently perfected alphabet of India proj>er. 

The proofs of the common origin of the two styles of 
writing are to be found in the •lirection followed by both — 
from right to left, — in the leading idea of the construction of 
the majority of the characters of either, and, more definitively, 
in the approximation and close unity, in each scries of the 
several forms of 3, T [7r]» L and 


» [It is 'perhaps necessary for me to explain more distinctly the reserve I feel 
called upon to exe|pise in this regard. Maior Cunningham, some years ago, pre- 
pared and printed off a series of eighteen plates of Bactrian coins, dcsignea for the 
ultimate illustration of his long contemplated work on ‘ The Successors of Alexander 
in the East.^ ITicsc lithographs were most obligingly communicated to myself, and 
others interested in cognate studies in anticipation of the due order of publication. 
They contain facsimiles of many important coins that I should have been glad to 
have cited to improve the series now given, but as I trust the author will shortly be 
enabled to make public his elaborated memoir, I ordinaihy abstain from antici- 
pating the novelties he has delineated, even under the full acknowledgment appended 
on the rare occasions that I have quoted from this source.] 
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In regard to the date of the elaboration of the improved 
system, it would be vain to speculate with any pretension to 
accuracy ; but it may be safe to say, while adverting to the 
internal fixity of the Semitic alphabet and the very remote 
period at which it can be shewn to have been in free use,^ 
as well as to the material progress achieved up to that date, 
that the Bactrians must have separated and organized their 
system at an era considerably antecedent to b.c. 250,* which is 
the earliest epoch at which any example of their epigraphy can 
at present be quoted. 

Symptoms of such an independent advance may be tested in 
the fact, that at the period in question, many of those letters 
of purely Semitic formation, which wore retained comparatively 
intact as representatives of identical phonetic values, are found 
to exhibit a far more striking approximation towards the ulti- 
mately accepted forms of the modem alphabet than their 
correspondent characters of the Western system in use under 
the Seleucidac. 


1 [For instance, its having foi-raed the model of the Greek alphabet, which itself 
is admitted to have been employed in the 9th and 10th centuries b.o. Mure, ‘Hist. 
Greek Lit ,’ iii., pp. 403, 424, 430, 456. M. E. Renan considers that there is evidence 
authorizing the induction that the Hebrews wrote in the * ph6nico*babTloiiien ’ 
alpliabet at the time of the coming out of Egypt. * Histoire Generale des Langucs 
Semitiques,’ p. 108. Paris, 1855.] 

2 [I am not able to discover upon what precise authority M. Renan extends the 
spread of Semitism to Bactria at the period mdicated in the subjoined extract, but 
I conclude he associates it in some way with the accession of * la dynastie (d’origine 
arienne) qui eleva li un si haut degre, an viii® si^cle, la puissance do Niiiive,* and the 
subsequent establishment of tlie kingdom of Babylon : — ‘ Un fait beaucoup plus 
important que tous ceux qui viennent d’etre cites, est la transmission qui se fit, vers 
le viii® sidclc avant notre fere, de I’a^habet semitique a tous les peuples du mondc 
ancien, par Taction combinee de la Phenicie ct de Babylonc. Seme sur toutes les 
cOtes de la Mediterranee iusqu’en Espagne,* portfe vers Ic Midi jusqu’au fond de 
TE'thiopic, gagnant vers TOrient jusqu’au Pendjab,** Talphabet sfemitique fut 
adoptfe spontanemont par tous les peuples qui le conuurent;’ p. 196, ‘Hist, Gen.’] 


® L’alphabct •^henicien 6tait devenu, sons di verses formes, Talphabet commun 
de tous les peuples mfediterrnneens, avant d’fetre remplacfe par Talpha^t otcc et 
par Talphabet latin, e’est-fe-dire par deux transformations de lui-mcme. Hans le 
monument de Te6s, dfejfe, cite, Texpression rk (s. e. 7 pc£/ 4 ^ra) dfesigne le 

texte mfeme de T inscription. 

^ L’ alphabet zend parait se rattacher aux alphabets aramfeens. Quant au dfeva- 
n&gari, son origine semitique est restfee trfes-aouteuse, malgrfe les efforts de M. 
Lepsius pour Tetablir. 


VOT. II. 


10 
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Tracing more closely the internal constitution of this adap- 
tive alphabet, we have to allow — (1) for the creation of nearly 
double the number of letters previously existing in any known 
Semitic series, incident to the linguistic demands of a more 
exact language ; (2) for a hitherto-unheeded discrimination 
l>etween consonants and vowels; and lastly, for that strange 
anomaly in Semitic writing, the introduction of the medial 
vowels in the body of, or attached to, the covering consonant, 
which was calculated so seriously to aflTect the normal form of 
the latter. 

With these ample materials for comparisons and inductive 
definitions, it may be said that it should be easy to arrive at 
the truth ; but it must be remembered that the very multitude 
and conflicting nature of the possible causes creates, in itself, a 
difficulty in selecting the ruling one. And as has already been 
remarked, we are not by any means in possession of the whole 
evidence in the case, but have to decide upon the facts pre- 
sented to us by three literal series at a given point of their 
several histories, when each had already arrived at advanced 
maturity. 

However, let the special instances be proven or not, thus 
much may be conceded on the general issue : — 1st, That in the 
formation of the Bactrian alphabet the leading tendency was 
to follow Semitic tracings ; 2nd, That the normal types of the 
parent stock were altered, adapted, and even devoted to new 
purposes, as occasion required, for the due exhibition of the 
more ample and exact speech they were now called on to 
embody; and 3rd, That the pre-existing and indi^^Ttously 
matured Pdli alphabet of the South exercised moiJ or less 
influence in the idtimate determination of many of the forms, 
more especially in regard to that extraneous element — ^the 
definition of the vocalic sounds. 

With this limited preface I introduce the detailed examina- 
tion of such letters of the entire series as seem to furnish data 
in support of the results above indicated, otherwise avoiding all 
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notice of those characters which neither illustrate the general 
derivatiye question, nor present any difficulties in regard to 
their own forms and values.^ 

It will be seen that I follow the order of the L&t alphabet, 
as arranged by Prinsep in his early engravings. 

1. Regarding the value of the letter h in its leading lapidary form, 
or its numismatic modifications, there has been from the first but little 
question. Some apparent anomalies, however, present themselves in the 
way of a ready determination of the prototype from whence the Arian 
letter derired its outline. The normal configuration of the Semitic D, Ca^hy 

ns to have been devoted, in the Bactrian system, to the representa- 
ti( of a new articulation and the prevailing style of the Phoenician 
p, *xoph, was superseded in the Eastern alphabet by the appropriation 
of an almost identical character as the exponent of «. . And yet, amid 
the enigmas of Semitic palmography, it is curious to mark the com- 
munity of design apparent between the Bactrian > of extreme Eastern 
maturation and one of the Aramman varieties of the p preserved on the 
monuments of Egypt.* 

2: The hh of tlie Bactrian system will be seen to have gone through 
a succession of forms, whether under its numismatic or lapidary pro- 
gressional course : this is possibly owing to its infrequent use, whereby 
it retained a less determinate position in the general alphabet. It is 
found on the coins of — (1) Antimachus; (2) Archebius ; <md (3) Kozola 


* fit is needful that I should specify more precisely the nature of the materials 
whereby I propose to justify my inferences: — Ist, In regard to the lapidary charac- 
ters. The Kapurdigin inscription may be examined in Mr. Norris’s most scrupulous 
mechanical transcript, copica from an inkcd-cloth impression taken from the rock 
itself, and published in the ^ Jour. Roy. As. Snc.,’ vol. xii., p. 153; as an additional 
verification of the facsimile, I have been able to consult the original calico transfer, in 
some cases available in duplicate, os well as Masson’s own eve-transcript, executed 
with such obvious care and accuracy on the spot ; and, finally, advantage has been 
taken, in the few possible instances, of the seemingly correct outlines afforded by an 
indifferent Calcutta lithograph, designed by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, and purporting to 
have been drawn from a facsimile by Captain A. Cunningham, copied in «V«.— ^he 
Manikykla stone inscription is engraved in pi. ix. of this work, and the entire 
transcript has been compared and tested anew, from the original — now rectified as 
to its position on the walls of the Bibliothbquo Imperiale— since my remarks at 
p. 125, vol. i., were printed off. The Wardak insenption, which may be classed 
with the monumental rather than with the numismatic section of palaeography, is 
reproduced in pi. x., and the urn itself is before mo for reference. The numumatic 
characters are necessarily gathered from diverse sources, which it would be tedious to 
expose at large. It may be sufficient to say that tlie apparent age of the coins has 
ruled the order of the several exemplars inserted in the plate of alpnabets.] 

* [/ ory^, tw/r4.] , 

* [See Gesenius, Carpentras Inscription, lab. 4; and type table of Semitic 
Alphabets iw/rd, series No. 3.] 
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HadapheS; in each case in correspondence with the Greek x. Its 
Kapurdigiri outline is well ascertained, and equally so is its value, as 
the equivalent of the Pali = 1^. 1 have not been able to trace it 

very positively in the Manikydla writing, and the form I adopt from 
the Wardak um is likewise only conjee turally inserted in virtue of 
outline similarities. I have also entered in the plate the most pro- 
minent of the numismatic varieties, whose originals seem often to 
exemplify the mere crudities of imperfect engraving ; but the letter, 
as it appears on one of Archebius’ coins,' presents a striking pecu- 
liarity in the supplementation of a small hook, such as is used to 
denote the simple >, which would almost seem to indicate an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of some further means of discriminating 
a character, in many instances liable to be taken for a ^ or an r. The 
precise sound of the ancient Semitic pi KheiJi {Hlietli or Cheth) is 
not very well determined ; and if it were not for the seeming appro- 
priation of the design of the legitimate Phoenico-Babylonian n to the 
representation of the Arian ch^ it might be possible to refer the origin 
of the Kapurdigiri guttural to a reduction of the superfluous lines of 
the Achmmenian H, to which stage the complicated figure of olden 
days had already been brought, and whose unchanged outline was 
finally accepted by the Greeks as their aspirate H. 

3. vp = ^ If, This letter, regarding which some doubt at first 
existed, is now the received exponent of the sound indicated by the 
characters of the kindred alphabets set against it. The only difficulty 
connected with it consists in the question which necessarily arises as 
to what effect the horizontal foot-stroke, occasionally supplemented to 
its radical form, in common with those of the q j and ^ t, may chance 
to have upon its ordinary phonetic value. The Kapurdigiri In- 
scription, with a single doubtful exception,® leaves the original 
letter unadded to, and the Manikyala stone alike abstains from the 
augmentation. The Steatite um (pi. vi.) seems to insert the stroke 
in the one case in the word I^IflfT^T and to omit it in the second 
version of the same titlo.^ The Wardak Inscription, which, it may 


‘ [ In the possession of Colonel Abbott.] 

* [ The instance I refer to occurs in the 14th line in the word gabagarasi, corres- 
ponding with the Girnhr PfiiU gabhdgoramhi. The first g has the horizontal foot- 
stroke, which is clearly to bo traced in the cloth impression : it is also entered in Mr. 
Norris's first copy from that facsimile, but it has been omitted in the lithograph. 
Masson's eye-copy gives it in full distinctness; and Major Cunningham's transcript 
fully acknowledges the existence of some such mark, though in the Calcutta lithograph 
the sign is transformed into an anuswdra.] 

3 f Prinsep, I see, has given it in both cases ; but there is no trace of the line on 
the lia of the vase itself,] 
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be added, will be seen to contain a striking number of if’s in pro- 
portion to the rare occurrence of the letter in the cognate inaoriptione, 
must be supposed to insert the sign or its substitute, in the form of a 
back stroke (easily confounded with the subjoined r), in the majbrity 
of instances, while, in one case, the g is positively deficient in that or 
any other subjunctive mark. 

For the present, therefore, I am disposed to conclude that this line 
constitutes a mere optional addition to the simple letter, possibly having 
its origin in a design more completely to distinguish the g from some 
of the literal compounds, with which it was liable to be confounded. 

Regarding the origin of the character itself, I should be inclined to 
attribute its derivation to a semitically outlined and more cursive 
imitation of the Pali L- The proper A y of the Pali series, which so 
nearly corresponded with the Phoenician 3 y, will be seen to have been 
devoted to other purposes in the organization of the Bactrian alpha- 
bet ; * hence a new form had to be found to represent the functions 
of the y, which it is easy to conceive may have been taken from a 
character of proximate sound in the independent series 6f the South. 

4. tier. The sign for gh has been noticed and commented 
upon under its numismatic aspect, at p. 207, vol. i. It remains for 
me to confirm the true outline of the character from lapidary sources. 
The gh is not a letter of very frequent occurrence, so that the possible 
examples in the whole Kapurdigiri Inscription are limited to three. 
In tablet iv., line 8, the Arian letters that should correspond with the 
Girnar ig-’s in the words Berigifiso and Bhammaghoso^ are imperfect, 
both in the original cloth transfer and in Masson^s eye- copy. Mr. Horris 
transcribed them therefore as simple y^s. However, the recurrence of 
the letter (tablet xiii,, line 5), in its full form, and in due corres- 
pondence with the Pall ^ in the word UpaghatOy leaves no doubt that 
the earliest lapidary outline is identical with that employed on coins.* 

5. ^ wy. Major Cunningham claims, among his other discoveries 
in the Arian alphabet, to have detected the sign employed to represent 
this sound. I have had occasion to doubt the finality of this assign- 
ment (vol. i., p. 102), and for the preset am constrained to leave the 
Arian column of equivalents of this letter unfilled. 

G,, 7. I pass by the various forms of ^ and '''^'hich are suffi- 
ciently assured in their early demonstration, as w*ell as obvious enough 

» [ Y. No. 26.] 

* [ In addition to the proved example of the letter on the Behat coins, it is occa- 
sionally met with in monogrammatic combination on the Azes scries. It also occurs 
in the last line of the Wardak writing (pi. x.), and in Captain Pearse's coppor-sUp 
inscription, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xxiv. (1865), pi. xv., p. 328.] 
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in their subordinate gradations^ as exhibited in the plate, merely noting 
with reference to what has already been said on the derivation of the 
Bactrian kh, that the simple form of the Achsemcnians and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or their joint prototype, may well be imagined to have 
furnished the model of the less stiffly-fashioned Bactrian eh, 

8. v| = £ I proceed to consider the various equivalents of the 
letter j\ The Kapurdigiri and Manikyala outlines of the character 
closely accord with the simple numismatic type, while the dotted 
inscription on the Wardak vessel develops certain vaguely executed 
forms, which are scarcely consistent with one another, but which 
may generally be said to shew a considerable modification of the 
primary design. 

The peculiarities in the numismatic character consist in some cases 
of an apparent duplication of the letter by the insertion of a second 
forward limb, and ifi the nearly uniform addition of the horizontal 
foot-line noticed as in occasional use in connexion with the normal 
form of y. And in these instances, also, I am almost forced into tho 
conclusion that this extra line was not designed to have any effect 
upon the articulation of the consonant, as the same word, Rajadirajasa, 
is written alike, with or without the lower lines of the fs (ex, g, 
Eukratides and Kadphises), though the earlier examples affect the 
former, while the later' return to the monumental outline. In 
regard to the association of the normal letter with any character of 
Semitic organization, I may note its near correspondence with some of 
the secondary forms of the Western D, though it is clear, if any such 
identity is to bo admitted, that the sign must be understood to have 
been appropriated to the expression of a foreign and very different 
sound in the Eastern system. 

9. The definition of the Indian Pali form of tho jh was effected 
by Piinsep in March, 1838 Jour. As. Soc. Bcng.,’ vol. vii., p. 272; 
sujprd, vol. ii., p. 36). As the Kapurdigiri correspondent passages, 
wherein this letter might have been expected to be met with, were 
defective in the one place (tablet vi., line 7), and differently cast in 
the other (tablet xiv., line •), the Arian configuration of the cha- 
racter has hitherto remained undetermined. The authority for the 
present assignment rests therefore solely upon the legends on the coins 
of Zoilus, where the letter copied in the plate is found as the repre- 
sentative of the Greek z in the king’s name. It will be remembered 
that the Devanagari alphabet possesses no equivalent of the letter z ; 

' [ Somo of the Azes* coins so for modify tho shape of this adjunct as to give it a 
merely forward direction from the base of the letter, in seeming conformity with the 
parallel simplification noticed under the letter p. 149.] 
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and although modem practice, under the necessitied of the adaptations 
of a foreign tongue, ma]^ often Substitute the siinple the 

Arabic J, this constitutes no obstacle to the :&ee acceptance of the 
above identidcation. The Greek B, it may be noted, is rende^ in 
Arian by the letter Tp = S (see Philoxenes). In this instance, as in 
those about to be noticed under Nos. 11 and 12, a difficulty arises as 
to whether the simple letter or its aspirate should be accepted as the 
more direct derivative from the parent alphabet. Gesenius' early 
forms of the Semitic 3 Caph, as well as the leading column of the 
Due de Luynes* alphabets, would favor the claims of the latter, while 
the Achajmenian and other proximate reproductions of the same letter 
approach more nearly to the linear rudiments of the former. 

10. The Arian letter, answering to -gy, seems to have been primarily 
deduced from a duplication of the upper limb of the ordinary 5 n to 
meet the requirements of due correspondence with the more exact and 
ample alphabet of the South. Its use in the Kapurdigiri Inscription 
is not exclusive in its accordance with the Pali “h. It is found in 
substitution of *1 = iDJ hi hiranna (line 17 ), and (if* the word is not 
misread) as the equivalent of *6 nj (line 3 ) ; but where such strange 
liberties are seen to have been taken with the orthography in other 
parts of the writing, these departures from the intentional standard 
need not disturb the recognition of the leading value of the sign. 

11, 12. The Arian cerebrals, t, th, in their relative configuration, 
seem to carry out the general idea of the Pali alphabetical system, 
which associated the simple letter and its aspirate under more or less 
community of form, though in this instance the normal character 
would api)car to have been retained for the representation of the 
aspirate, while the corresponding simple letter was constructed out ol‘ 
its elements by a slight modification in the arrangement of its original 
lines. The earliest Semitic n, as its name implies,^ consisted of a 
simple cross, and in such guise it clearly found its way into the 
Bactrian literal series. That it should be adapted to the exposition of 
the Eastern thy rather than to that of the simple T, to which the 
Greeks devoted it, need cause no surprise, as it is clear that th (as in 
‘^Aink^) was the primary and preferable equivalent of its soimd, not- 
withstanding that the second and more dubiously aspirated t, tD teih, 
which co-existed in its own alphabet, was converted in the Hellenic 
system into ©. 

It is curious also to note, in the Kapurdigiri inscription, what may 
possibly chance to be a parallel simplification of the dental t out of the 
complicated lines of the th of the same order of consonants; except 

^ [‘Cujus nomen (IH) siffnum cruciforme significare constat.* Gesenius, p. 47.] 
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that, if this derivation is to hold good, the supposition of the oonver* 
sbn of the Semitic T into the former lejtor must fall through, and 
to the cerebral dh of the Bactrian scheme must be conceded the title 
of inheritance of the alphabetical outline of the Phoenician BaUth* 
Though, in this case, as the primary form of the original Semitic 
to tethy like its derivative denomination, is indeterminate, and the 
Bactnan adaptation is equally uncertain in its point of departure, it 
will, perhaps, be preferable to adhere to the definition which supposes a 
construction of the simple = ^, in unison with the parallel develop- 
ment of a i and *1 r, from the nearly identical rudiments of the simple 
letters of the earlier series, and consequently to regard the adaptive 
dental th as a linear improvement upon the tortuous form of the 
Western alphabets, and as based in one portion of its configuration 
at least, upon the modified representative of its own simple letter. 

13. The ^ is an alphabetical sign of limited use ; but it is of con- 
sequence correctly to determine its normal form, with a view to the 
illustration of the history of the associate characters of approximate 
sound, and the determination of the progressive modifications of the 
letter itself. Its positive shape in its monumental expression is suffi- 
ciently defined (as given in the plate)* by the Kapurdigiri Inscription. 
It would seem to retain its original outline in the Manikyala writing, 
and is frequent amid the coin legends, though strange to say, in these 
instances it never occurs in its full and definite development as an 
isolated and uncombined letter, but only appears in its true shape in 
composition with the vowel i, to receive which its side limb has to be 
considerably prolonged : hence a question arises as to whether the 
radical configuration of the character was not subjected to a modified 
design in its ordinary expression as a simple letter ; as such, it may 
possibly have furnished the model for the sign usually exhibited as 'l ; 
and it is clear that the resulting elongation of che upper line and 
the rounding off of the angular turning point might easily occur in 
the ordinary degradation of the character. And this suggestion 
brings mo once more to face an acknowledged difficulty, — the intent 
and meaning of the horizontal foot-stroke attached. Hitherto I have 
had to deal with letters that derived little or no advantage from 
this supplementation; now a new light seems to break upon the 
subject, and it would almost appear that the foot-line in this case, 
like the Parthian semicircular dot of Naksh-i- Rustam, still extant 
in the diacritical mark of the Syriac j dy was designed to dis- 
criminate the d, or at all events to distinguish it from some character 

‘ [It w equal to ^ in tablet iv , line 12, and tablet vii., line 2 , but it corresponds 
with H in tablet line 3, in ekade$am,'] 
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nearly allied in shape but differing in phonetic value. As a general 
rule (for there are few exclusively consistent ones in this series), the 
character used to express d is individualized by the cross-stroke, while 
the almost identically-formed t's and r'a are preferentially left^un- 
marked.^ The value of the letter as d, whether doing duty as 
cerebral or dental, is proved by its alternation and interchange with 
the true dental 5 in the antepenultimate in the name of Apollo(fotus, 
and in the titles Trat^atasa and Raja^firaj. So that, whether we 
accept it as a derivative from the old m = or as an ordinary 
^ = If adapted to a modihed articulation, its reciprocal value remains 
much the same. 

14. The cerebral dh is not a letter in frequent requirement, and 
though the Arian equivalent is freely developed in the lengthened 
edict of Kapurdigiri, it need cause no surprise that it should not 
have been met with amid the brief legends on the coins, especially 
when it is seen how little discrimination was made between simple 
letters and aspirates, and what scant scruple was exercised by the 
die-engravers in the interchange of one d for another, or the more 
vague substitution of in place of d^s. 

15. The cerebral n well retains its original Kapurdigiri* identity in 
the later Manikyala lapidary writing, and on the engraved silver disc 
from the same locality. Among the modified letters of the Wardak 
inscription it is more difficult to determine its correct correspondent; 
for, if we are to follow the Manikyala inscription, the ordinary if has 
now become /, which form duly appears on the brass vessel ; but the 

is here so far changed as in some cases almost to look like a return 
to the model of the early j = if of the Kapurdigiri legends. 

16. The T = A If? ^ letter which admits of but little question, 
from its first appearance on Asoka’s monumental edict to its latest use 
upon coins. Its form is of importance under the comparative palaco- 
graphical aspect, in that it assimilates so closely in its simple outline to 
the nearly homophonous Hebrew 1 of modem days, thus exhibiting 
the more speedy advance towards maturity of the Eastern system in 
contrast ta that of the West, whose expression of the letter in 250 b.c. 
had in most instances diverged but little from the primitive sign. 

^ [JSjr. gr. Eukratufasa. Tra(/atasa. Some of Apollodotus’ coins mark thepenulti- 
raate but in the better executed specimens the foot-stroke appears as an See 
note on that name in the Coin Catalogue.] 

2 [Among other inconveniencies of imperfect tyjie, it will be seen that I am 
comp^ed to use the same sign for j and a. The real difference between the two 
is properly discriminated in Sie plate.] 

[Coins of Azes, et. seq. ‘Wardak,’ i., p. 163.] 

^ [Precision in the use of this |Jf seems to have been as little regarded as in other 
cases already noticed. gr. Q = I usually. Q==A, 4, 9.] 
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17. The letter ih^ in its early lapidary development, likewise 
admits of but little cavil ; but it is doubtful whether its form is to be 
detected amid any of the inscriptionB or coin-legends subsequent to its 
proved appearance on the Kapurdigiri rock. Its derivation, as well as 
that of its fellow has been already commented on in association with 
Nos. 11 and 12. 

18. 5 = ^ Eegarding the letter d in its isolated aspect but little 
need be said ; its absolute identity, in the earliest form of which we 
have knowledge, with the ordinary j = of the same alphabet, is 
singular, and often proves inconvenient. It appears to be but little 
changed in the process of time intervening between the endorsement 
of Asoka^s edicts and the engraving of the Manikyala stone, though the 
associate lif in the latter writing seems to have been considerably modi- 
fied from the old type. On the coins, this d remains but little varied, 
either under the provincial or ordinary progressional influence. I have 
still to speak of the subjunction of the horizontal foot-stroke. If the 
theory be sound that this adjunct is attached to d’s and other special 
letters, and is never supplemented to the w’s,^ then the second 
letter of the ordinary form of the name of Menander must be read 
aa a d, which is certainly opposed to the probabilities of ortho- 
graphical transliteration. If there were any authority for so doing, 
I should prefer to interpret the single compound as nan, assuming the 
foot-mark to be a mere simplification of the arrow-pointed anuswara 
of the Kapurdigiri system ; but here, again, difficulties present them- 
selves, as the sign can scarcely be uniformly accepted as the mark of 
», and indeed as a suffix to the 9 <^’8 and 'p ^’s, it affects another form. 
It would stiU be possible to infer that the discriminating sign of the 
d here supplemented to n might stand for the duplication of the suc- 
ceeding d, in accord with Pali requirements of orthographical expres- 
sion ; but I should be sorry to propose so hazardous a conjecture with- 
out more definite and positive evidence than I am yet in possession of. 
To dispose of the succeeding letter in Menander’s name, under this, 
its proper heading, I may note that the character hitherto received as w, 
appears, from an examination of the best specimens of the multitudi- 
nous hemidrachmas of this sovereign, to be a combination of the 
equivalents of drd. 

19. D = ^ dh.^ The definition of this letter is well ascertained, 

' [Certainly this latter rule seems to hold good, with the single exception, if such 
it be, here noted I have nowhere else succeeded in finding a pointed w. j 

2 [ For a long time the I’arthian dh was supposed to be represented by an outline 
similar to the above. The correct form is given in the plate, under “T . (See ‘ Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. x., p. 118 ; vol. xii., p. 264.] 
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and its outline undergoes but little change throughout the entire 
period represented by the various Arian writings antiquarians have 
as yet been able to assemble for scrutiny and comparison. I notice 
it in this place merely for the purpose of drawing attention to«^ the 
curious coincidence of its form with that of the 'Achsemenian letter 
(522 to 456 B.c,), entered in the PhoBnician series of the Due de 
Luynes as the equivalent of the X TBode, This outline, it will be seen, 
departs notably from the ordinary run of the derivations from the old 
Tsade ; and hence a question might arise as to whether the exceptional 
letter may not have been borrowed from the independently matured 
Bactrian series to represent a sound not very dissimilar to its own, but 
whose precise articfulation did not exist in the Arian system. 

20. { = A If. The Kapurdigiri n of manifest Semitic derivation, 
which here had to represent the sound of d orn at will, seems to have 
preserved its, to us, normal form on the early coins of the Greek 
monarchs. Menander, at least, uses it in near parallelism with its 
counterpart d, and Philoxenes places its import as n beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, by inserting it as the penultimate letter of his o^vn designation. 
The character, however, was soon doomed to modification, whether on 
account of the objection to one symbol having to represent two diverse 
sounds, we need not stop to inquire; but on the hemidrachmas of 
Dionysius the n has become little more than a perpendicular line, and 
stands in strong contrast to the initial which follows the old model. 
On the Kadphizes’ coins (No. xxvi.) the n is formed almost like a 
Greek P of the obverse legends, and approximates more to the old design 
of the ^ than to that of the simple if. On Kozola Kadaphes' coins 
the n is figured as a perpendicular line with a single arrow-barb on its 
top like the letter 1 have transcribed as if fi'om the Manikyala stono 
and the Wardak um; and, finally, on some of the Bactrian Satrap 
coins the letter appears with the full arrow-point, which may either 
indicate a modification of the form or value of the character, or may 
simply imply the addition of a short vowel to the original letter. 

21. P. — The Arian is a letter which presents no difficulty, either 
in its original ascertainment or its use in its onward course. But it 
claims special notice, in companionship with the I of the same Bones, 
on account of its departure from the standard Phoenician type, in the 
direction assumed by the indicative adjunct, which constitutes the 
very essence of thb character. The Semitic ^ is shaped like a Bactrian 
9 a : that is, the distinguishing curve from the leading down-stroke is 
turacd to the left, while the letter ^ of the former series produces the 
side curve to the right. In the Arian alphabet both these methods of 
formation are abandoned in favour of a directly opposite mode of 
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definition, which strikingly identifies the resulting characters with the 
corresponding letters of the Pall. These coincidences may, of course, be 
purely fortuitous, but, taken with other indications of connexion be- 
tween the two schemes of alphabetical notation, I am disposed to accept 
the double evidence as more distinctly evincing a designed change. 

22. 'K= la xg. The unlike the j3, which maintains its integral 
identity throughout, is subjected to changes and modifications that 
demand specification. Its Kapurdigiri indicator is freely developed, 
and the original idea of its formation, upon the basis of its own 
simple letter, may be traced in the additional stroke inserted in the 
onward course of the writing, beyond the perpendicular line of the 
parent h- In its ordinary written form it is with difficulty discrimi- 
nated from a and this chance of confusion may possibly have led 
to the marked alteration which may be observed during its numismatio 
course to the V of Godophares’ money, and again to the + of Radphises’ 
mintages. 

23. The Arlan h is the letter of all others that most intimately 
identifies its own alphabet with the parallel Semitic offshoot of more 
Western culture. The derivation from some common parent being 
admitted in each case, it is curious to mark the independent develop- 
ment of the early Bactrian tj^pe of 250 n.c., as opposed to the 
stationary Phceniciun 2 in use under the SeleucidoD ; and, progressing 
onwards, it is still more strange to note the large amount of derivative 
identity the Parthian letter of Ardeshir Babegan holds in common with 
the Bactrian character of earlier days, as well as the close similarity 
of the joint resultants more definitively exemplified in the Partho- 
Bactrian coinage. Purther, among the coincidences attending the 
evolution of alphabetical symbols, it is sing^ar to note a parallel 
advance towards the most approved modern form of the character 
achieved proprio motu by the Palmyrene writing.* 

24. B = n* The shape of this character is as well defined and 
equably sustained, as its value is undoubted ; but little, therefore, need 
be said in reference to it. It would, indeed, have been a matter of 
interest to have traced the possible combination of alphabetical rudi- 
ments whence it derived its standard configuration ; but, as our 
starting point for all comparisons consists in an already matured literal 
series of many centuries growth, it would be useless, in the absence of 
the more primitive forms, to institute any contrasts based upon mate- 
rials apparently so largely modified from their primary outlines. 

25. u = -jj. At first sight the Bactrian m might be pronounced to 

* [Gesenius, tab. v., pi, xi.<7, and Type Table mfru,'] 
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have nothing in common with the Semitisms of the Western alpha- 
bets; but on examining the question more closely, it seems by no 
means impossible to conceive that the Eastern product retained in 
effect a portion of the original elements of the ancient character. The 
rejection of the superfluous down stroke of the PhoBuician which, as it 
stood, conflicted with the Arian would reduce the former letter into 
the Eastern representative of miy and the further necessity of again dis- 
criminating the uninflected consonant from this latter combination may 
reasonably have led to the ultimate simpliflcation of the current form 
of the and the rese^ation of the cross stroke for its own proper 
purpose, as the sign of the medial vowel i. 

26. A = ^ almost on the point of pro- 

nouncing against any possible Semitic influence in the formation of 
the Bactrian y; but it is clear that, if the doctrine of intentional 
simpliflcation of the characters under the needs and requirements of a 
more perfect language is to he held valid, much of the primary identity 
of the Ph(3onician ^ might be traced in the form ultimately adapted to 
the Arian alphabet : hero, again, a rejection of the ‘redundant up- 
stroke, which in the Eastern scheme constituted the suffix r, and the 
omission of the second* down-stroke of the Western palatal, which 
expressed an o in the Arian series, would leave the character very 
much in the form extant upon the Kapurdigiri rock. Though I con- 
fess that, knowing as 1 do how much mere mechanical comparisons of 
forms, under imperfect data, are liable to mislead, I am unwilling to 
press such arguments, or to claim more than a possible association 
of minor coincidences, where the broad question is supported by such 
definite evidence. 

27. ^ 1 The letter r of the Bactrian series, as found in the 

monuments of u.c. 250, is of high importance in proving at how much 
earlier a date it had become developed into the since dominant Hebrew 
form than the same character of the cognate alphabets of the West. 
That it is fundamentally the same letter in both may easily be con- 
ceded ; and the manner in which the nearly fellow character, the t of 
one series, the d of the other, advanced into maturity, is likewise 
striking. The same may be said of the H of the Bactrian and 

the \ wau of the Western scheme. As a simple letter, the standard 
r remains but little changed. In combination, however, like the 
anuswara of the Bactrian system, it presents difficulties from the 
innate obstacles to the conjunction of the literal forms of Semitic 
alphabets, which, even under the necessities of Arian speech, seem to 
have progressed but slowly, and by imperfect rules, in this direction. 
The small back stroke at' the foot of the covering consonant clearly 
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stands for the letter r ; but it is a question whether the act of sub- 
junction invariably implied the suppression of the short sound of a 
inherent in the leading consonant ;> and supposing such to be the ordi- 
nary intent and purport of the act of combination, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the brief a is absolute after every open consonant. In the 
incompleteness of literal definition, so characteristic of all Semitic 
writing, much must necessarily have been left to the reader’s know- 
ledge of the speech so symbolized, to supply orthographical defi- 
ciencies; and as we find the compounds San, Sin, etc., so we may 
fairly assume that the Dhrama of Kapurdigiri and the Dhramika of the 
coins were intended to be read as Dharma and Bharmiha the 

Southern Pali of course duplicated the m in lieu of the compound m. 
Major Cunningham has discovered a method of combining the rm, subse- 
quently introduced into the Bactrian numismatic alphabet, whereby 
the 'n was run into the \j for the apparent purpose of stifling the 
intermediate a ; and I am the more disposed to ooncur in this assign- 
ment, since I imagine I observe in all the words representing Blia/rma, 
wherein this compound is used, that the tail stroke of the usual sub- 
junot r is rejected from its place at the foot of the Ah. 

Among other progressive efforts towards the due discrimination of 
the superposed r, I detect a remarkable, though solitary, instance of its 
expression by a dot above the succeeding consonant in the name of 
Arkhabiyas. This means of representing the r is somewhat in parallel 
accord with the system of the South, where the sign was figured as little 
more than a prolonged dot above the conjunct letter. But even among 
these Pali alphabets we have no very positive example of its employment 
prior to the Sah inscription at Gimar, though there is every reason to 
suppose that it was in use much earlier than the date of that writing. 

28. The formation of the Bactrian I presents no peculiarity de- 
manding comment. I may, however, note its representation by the 
letter r on the medals of Heliocfes, and I may refer to the substi- 
tution of Z for r in the Dhauli inscription, and the parallel interchanges 
of these letters in the Western languages of Persia. ‘Jour. Boy. As. 
Soc.,’ xiii., 375.^ The Parthian I, it will be seen, retained much of 
the original figure of the Bactrian type, and had nothing in common 
with any of the direct offshoots from the Phoenician model. 

29. "I = The V of the Bactrian system may be fairly taken to 
correspond with the original idea of a Semitic \ van ; indeed, some of the 
intermediate forms of the latter consonant- vowel assimilate completely 
with the outline of the analogous semi-vowel of the Eastern series.* 

1 [See also ‘Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar,’ p. 120.] 

» [Gesenius, p. 26, and tab. i , 4, 6 ; Judas, tab. i., and Type Table m/rti, series 1.] 
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The identities of the T v have been already alluded to, vol. i., p. 103. 
The letter is only further remarkable for the difficulty with which it is 
at times discriminated from the nearly similarly outlined and r’s. 
The intentional distinction seems to consist in the more straight'^for- 
mation of the head Hue, and the angularity given to its point of junc- 
tion with the down stroke, which also participates in the lesser degree 
of curvature. At Manikydla a further divergence may be detected in 
the extra length given to the perpendicular line. 

31. lb = I unable to detect any direct affinity between the 
earliest monumental form of the common Bactrian s and the antecedent 
outlines of the Semitic D* The nearest approach, indeed, to the ordinary 
configuration of the Eastern letter is afforded in the p of the Western 
system. The Due do Luynes enters, under the Seleucidan period, a 
form of D nearly identical with the Arian numismatic S 3 rmbol, but the 
ascertainment of the value of the character is marked as doubtful, and 
even if finally admitted, I should prefer to pronounce in favour of its 
derivation from the Bactrian exemplar, rather than the indebtedness of the 
latter to the Western source. The formation of the Kapiirdigiri s seems 
to have been effected by the delineation of a downward curve, but little 
dissimilar to the ordinary i, into which was inserted a perpendicular 
line, — ^a method of definition which the Sinaitique d {cired, 18 b.c.) 
seems singularly enough to have preserved. In progress of time the 
Arian s becomes more cursive, or rather takes such a form as should 
avoid the necessity of a second application of the pen. Under neither 
foQn docs it seem to have anything in common with the Pali ib. 

32. n = The second, or palatal,. 8 of the Arian series need 

scarcely be looked for among the signs of strictly Semitic origin, and 
may be accepted as an independent invention to meet the wants of 
Sanskrit vocalization,' The earliest Pali form of this as I have 
before remarked, seems to have been borrowed from the Bactrian 
outline which stood for the The Southern edicts of Asoka make 
use of but one and the contrast between the two systems of writing, 
in this respect, may be readily exemplified in the word ^ Jl'P susmha 
of the Arian inscription, which is written susunsd in the Gimdr 

text (xiii., 3). 

33. The Arian ah, unlike the letter last referred to, must 
under every aspect be supposed to have had a counterpart in the 
languages of the West, and its identity in shape with the secondary 

1 [I have elsewhere adverted to a possible Parthian derivative from this character, 
hut as the language of the Bilingual InscriptionB, wherein the former occurs, is still 
undetermined, the value and association of the Western form remains purely con- 
jectural. See *Num. Ch.,* xii., 78.] 
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forma of the Phoenician is sufficiently striking. Its absolute inver- 
sion, under its Bactrian adaptation, need cause no surprise, as the 
obvious necessity of discriminating its power from the compound me, 
whose outline, imdcr the local system of insertion of medial vowels in 
the body oi the covering consonant, exactly imitated the configuration, 
and hence the latter may presumptively be taken to have confiictingly 
superseded the proper functions of the ordinary sA; which sibilant 
had therefore to be provided with a distinctive though not altogether 
novel form of character. 

34, 35. T = ^ 9 = The Bactrian alphabet, in common with 

the Indian Pali, possessed distinguishing signs for the long and short 
vowel a, though it was deficient in this respect in the quantitative 
symbols for the i and the w, for each of which a single form had to 
respond to the. double articulations. The Arian system, like its 
Southern associate, duly contrasted the initial and medial outlines of 
both vowels and diphthongs. The initial forms of the soft and hard 
a’ 8 are marked in plate xi., the authority for the latter resting 
solely on the numismatic character made use of, with dubious pro- 
priety, in the name of Apollodotus. The Kapurdigiri Inscription 
cither docs not mark the difference between the powers of the two 
vowels, whether initial or medial, or the failure to discover the addi- 
tional sign, must be attributed to its shape and isolation from its 
covering letter, and the state of the surface of the rock, which was 
evidently opposed to its detection, unless the observer chanced to know 
sufficient of the language to expect and seek for the simple dot w^ich 
constitutes the essential difference. As a medial, the short a may be 
held to be ordinarily inherent in each consonant ; and the long a, in 
appropriate coincidence with the arrangement of the other vowels, is 
defined by the detached dot, the discriminating adjunct of the d initial. 

The Bactrian 9 admits of no approximation to an}’ of the purely 
Semitic forms of ; indeed, it approaches nearest in identity to another 

' [ Colonel Rawlinson has annexed to his exposition of the value of the Persian 
cuneiform a an elaborate note (‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc./ vol. x., pp. 64, 78), on the 
general subject of Arian a’s and their corrospondonts in the Semitic system. *One of 
the few points upon which I altogethei dissent from his conclusions is his assumed 
derivation of the Parthian and Sassanian a’s from the original Hebrew y Ain, The 
languages in question, so far as we have present knowledge of them, did not need any 
alphabetical symbol for the latter utterance ; indeed, when Arabic came to be written 
in Pehlvi characters, the simple of the old series had to perform the representative 
functions of the foreign articulation. It seems much more reasonable to infer that 
the Eastern copy of the a (whether exclusively devoted to that vowel, or permissible 
as a substitute for y in the conterminous dialects), was based upon some of the vary- 
ing forms of the original Phcenician a rather than upon the outline of a letter for which 
the adapters had little or no use, and whose normal and subsidiary configurations were 
almost without exception opposed to the graphic delineation eventually adopted into 
the derivative alphabets. Cf. also Gesen., p, 21, etc.] 
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letter of the Western series, namely, the d* It is possible that this cha- 
racter may have been incorporated from the common stock, and subjected 
to new duties ; but I should prefer to suppose a positive invention of a 
new character^ or a very marked simplification of the complicated bross- 
strokes of the earliest K, rendered requisite, like many of the other 
changes, by the necessity of avoiding complex outlines among the 
radical letters, with a view to their facile reception and legible repre- 
sentation of the short vowels in combination. 

The radical form of the full or initial Arian 9 = « claims extraneous 
attention, in the fact that its outline constituted the basis for the con- 
struction of all the other vowels and diphthongs of its own alphabet, 
which are severally distinguished by the additional marks supplemented 
in each case to the normal a, while the same discriminating signs 
suffice, in combination with consonants, to represent the medial form 
of their several fundamental letters. 

An indication of no little importance in the question of derivations, 
developed by this law, is to be detected in the imitation and simplified 
extension of the orthographical rule of the Pali, which took the inital >1 
as the basis of certain other vowels and diphthongs, discriminating 
them from the simple letter a by supplemental additions; thus M a 
became yf d, ^ o, >f an, etc., while t, e, u, had separate forms. The 
Arian scheme, following out this notion with more effective system- 
ization, made 9 the groundwork of the entire vocalic series. 

38. The vowel u demands a passing notice, rathei for the mo- 
dification it undergoes than for any difficulty in its recognition. The 
initial on the Kapurdigiri rock is formed by the addition of a foot- 
line to the standard a, in the forward direction of the writing ; and a 
similar mark effectively fulfils the duty of the medial vowel in com- 
bination with consonants. An optional interchange of symbols for the 
initial may be observed on the coins of Eukratides, which is instruc- 
tive as evincing the limited precision of the orthographical science of 
the period. In some cases the opening syllable of this name is defined 
by a combination of the medial sign of the e prefixed to a squarely- 
outlined u initial ; in others, the sound of eu is represented by a fully 
developed initial e, followed by an unattached and completely formed 
initial w. The numismatic u medial is speedily transformed into a 
loop, which form it retains throughout its later monumental course. 

41. The equivalent of the Sanskrit an is formed in the Eapurdi- 
giri inscription of the subjunction of an arrow-point to the foot of the 
normal 9 a, and may reasonably be supposed to figure in convenient 
modification of the standard u m, whose sound it convertibly responds 
to. A similarly outlined suffix is used for the same purpose in com- 
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bmation with consonantB, as in Eambayi, Oandharanasi (tab. v.)« 
On coins the sti&ess of the adjunct is amended by its tranBfonnatioii 
into a semicircular curve in continuation of the down stroke of the 
9 o, a symbol which, it may be remarked, stiU retains the elements 
of the primary u. m. The change may be attributed to the greater 
facility of expression, incident to the continuous use of the pen in 
current writing, as contaasted with the earlier chisel sculpture of 
lapidary epigraphy, which had nothing to gain by uninterrupted liaes. 
This numismatic suffix appears frequently on coins and inscriptions of 
more recent date conjoined with the letter 'p in positions, as regards 
the latter, which clearly necessitate the interpretation of the compound 
as san, * year j ' though I notice an apparent inability to define the re- 
quisite anusicdra in combination in the names of Menander, Amyntas, 
and Gondophares, which it is difficult to account for.^ 

32. The si of the Bactrian alphabet is remarkable as being the only 
standard compound consonant in the entire range of the Kapurdigiri 
edict ; the subjunction of the r was allowable with any consonant that 
required the combination ; but the suffix of the t, or rather its incor- 
poration with another character into a distinct sign, was reserved for 
the conjunction now cited; and this compound retained so much of 
the force of a distinct letter that it admitted of the insertion of a 
vowel or the subjunction of tbb r like any other simple consonant. The 
divergence from the Kapurdigiri outline in the later examples of its 
use is limited to a straightening off of the cross-lines, whereby it is 
conveniently discriminated from the character t or h) with which it 
was otherwise liable to be confounded. 

Before taking leave of these imperfect contributions to the 


* [Colonel Rawlinson attributes these omissions to a general orthographical law 
common to the Persian cuneiform and the Bactrian syscems. His remarks on the 
subject are as follows : — 

‘ I need not multiply examples of the absorption of the nasal, as the first member 
of a compound articulation ; for I have already, as far as argument is concerned, 
abundantly verified the existence of such an orthographical law ; and it is one, more- 
over, with wliich the identical construction of the numismatic Bactrian* has long ago 
famUiarhsed Orientalists/ 

Colonel Rawlinson is in error in regard to the second and third names quoted, 
the insertion of the anuawdra is palpable and undoubted, and, when looked for, it is 
visible enough in one instance in Major Cunningham’s plates, on whose authority 
I conclude me author speaks. The Kapurdigiri inscription further evidences that 
this assumed rule, if sound at all, is, in practice, rather constant to the oppomte effect, 
as X may instance at hazard from the names of Bevanampriya, Antiyoke, Antikina, ana 
the words pashandoshu (tab. v.), athasantiranaya (tab. vi.;, etc.] 

.* * Remark the orthographv of the names of Menander, Antimachus, Antialkidas, 
Amyntas, etc. In Indian Pfiilf the nasal is preserved before the consonants of all 
passes. See ‘Essai sur le PWi,’ p. 80.* ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* x., 132. 
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history of BafCtrian PaLasography^ and terminating these intro- 
ductory remarks by the exy.bition of the positive data of 
siimles, I desire to advert cursorily to the Parthian or Chalda^- 
Pehlvi and the cognate Sassanian-Pehlvi literal series, exem- 
plars of each of which have been inserted in pi, ix. The first 
of these claims its position in the general inquiry, in appropriate 
elucidation of many of the alphabetical coincidences and deriva- 
tive identities already adverted to ; the second founds its title 
to notice, in this place, upon its apposite intermediary position 
in the progressive palsoographic development of the writing of 
Asia an^ the important part it will be seen to have played in 
its position, as the sole apparent vehicle of speech, whether 
oj£cial or domestic, under the specially national reconstitution 
of the Persian empire,^ and the influence that, even in its official 
extinction, it carried with it into the learning and literature of 
the conquering Arabs;* while its alphabetical forms and diffi- 
cultly-comprehensiblQ language survive so largely in their fitting 

^ [ I have for Ion? past insisted upon one deduction of high import in the history 
of the Zoroastrian languages, Mn the significant fact imidied m the extensively 
prevailing use of the Pehlvi character, as primd facie evidence of the existence um 
currency of the language itself, or of its mere dialectic modifications. I would cite 
the universality of its influeuce throughout nearly the entire Persian empire; its 
eraplo 3 rment as the vehicle of expression for the monumental records of the kings ; its 
uniform ofiicial currency in the numerous mints of the Sassanian empire ; and the 
geographical definition of its boundaries from the Tigris and the Persian Gulf on the 
S. W to Merv and Zkbulisttin on the N.E., as manifrsted by the legends on the Arab 
coins issued within or near those limits. But beyond this I would now exhibit its 
acceptance in the affairs of private life, as exemplified by the prevalence of its literal 
forms on the signets and seals of every-ffay use. And 1 would claim this much of 
deduction from the facts available, that whatever other forms of speech may have 
existed in the land, whatever of more perfect systems of writing may have been known 
or employed, it is clear that the seventeen letters of the Pehlvi alphabet sufficed to 
express all that either official routine or ordinary business transactions required. From 
our iuscriptious and coins we can fix with precision the date of the currency of this 
style of writing, and unhesitatingly claim its dominance in Peirsia from a.,d, 223 to 
A.H. 76 (A.n. 695). Our new autnonties, the gems, do not of themselves saDilarly 
define their own epoch ; but we may hope, by testing the forms of the alphabet, and 
curving closely other significant indicaUons, to fix approximately their place in 
history.*— ‘Jour. Hoy. As. Sue.,’ vol. xiii., p. 374 (1852). See also Westergaard, 

‘ Zendavesta,* i. 19 (Copenhagen, 1864).] 

* [ Here is their own testimony to one most important fact in history of 
civilization:— j\ Afn 

jJjl^ ^ 0^4^ Jiu M.S *Tki1kh Guzidah.' Even bo late as 

318 A.H. the Arabs were still translating Pehlvi books.— See Beinaud, * Abulfdda,’ 
p. xlv.] 
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places as monumental, numismatic, and personal records, or the 
more isolated but carefully- guardec^ religious services, which, 
in return, have, in these days, led to the comprehension of one 
section of the historical epigraphy, ‘ otheigivise, to us, so enigma- 
tically endorsed upon the less perishable materials of metal or 


As I have ventured to infer a derivation of the more dis- 
tantly cultivated and more obviously divergent Bactrian alpha- 
bet from a parentage in common with or intermediately through 
the Phoenico-Babylonian, it is demanding but scant faith to ask 
for a more direct concession of the influence of the latter upon 
the Parthian or Chaldaeo-Pehlvi of almost indigenous site, and 
which, epochally speaking, is so limitedly varied from its obvious 
prototype,* The Sassanian hereditative, and for a long time 

^ [J. Olflhausen, ‘Numismatic Chronicle,* vol. xi., p. 62.] 

* [ It may be as well to indicate, as far as possible, the surface over which there 
is extant eviaence of the spread of this character. Inscriptions graren in its letters, 
in parallel association with the Sassanian Pchlvi, are to be found — 1st, at Persopolis ; 
2na, at Shabrzor (35° 50', 44” 24') ; and 3rd, at Phf K61f, within the Turkish frontier 
southward of Sulim hnia, which latter have only recently been discovered by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, who further states that isolated hut earlier varieties of this character arc 
to he fouud in inscriptions at— 1, Amadiah; 2, Ilolwhn; 3, Shimbor, in the Baktiari 
mountains; and 4, at Behahhn. Or, to state the case generally, the style of writing 
has an Eastern limit of 150 miles beyond the Tigris. Further, it is found on certain 
classes of Imperial Parthian coins (‘Vologcses,* iii. etc,), as w'ell as on several varieties 
of local issues, which up to this time are supposed to he suh-Parthian or Partho-Persian 
mintages. The most modern date of its use in inscriptions is to he referred to the 
reign of ShhpiSr I, (a.d. 240 to 273) ; indeed, it vrould appear to have been .speedily 
auperseded by the more readily discriminated Sassanian Pchlvi, in which alone the 
monumental records (Ker Porter, vol. ii., pi. Ixviii.), and the coin legends of his suc- 
cessors are couched. Cf. ‘Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xlix., p. 693, pi. xviii. (1756) . 
Pellcrin 3me ‘Supplement’ (1767), pi. i., fig. 13, p. 32. De Sacy, ‘Memoiressur 
diverses Antiquites de la Perse,’ pp. 72, 136, 202, etc. Ousoley, ‘Medals and Gems’ 
^.london, 1801). ‘Mionnet,’ v. 686, Millingcn’s ‘Sylloge’ (London, 1838), p. 84. 
Ker Porter, pis. xv., xxii., xxviii., etc. Rich's ‘ Babylon and Pcrsepolis* (London, 
1839), pi. xii. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xv., fig. 23, etc. Rawlinson, ‘Memoir on 
Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. i., p. 118, et 8eq.\ and 
my Pehlvi Alphabets, ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,* vol. xii., p. 262 ; and vol. xiii., 
p. 3. Westergaard, ‘Bundohesh,’ p. 84 (1861). ‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ vol. 
xii,, p. 63; and Dr. Scott’s papers, vols. xvii. xviii. ibid. Lindsay, ‘View of the 
Coinage of the Parthians,’ (Cork, 1852). ‘Haug. Ueber die Pehlewi-Sprache* 
(Gott. 1864). 

While adverting to Parthian writing, I feel hound to notice a somewhat preten- 
tious article, recently published, which professes to interpret the legends on several 
classes of suh-Parthian currencies. The paper in question is inserted in the ‘ Zeits- 
chrift* of the present year (1857), p. 700, under the title of ‘Lettre, etc., sur quel- 
ques m^daUles a Ugondcs iraniennes de I’epoquc Arsacide, par Comte A. de Gohincau’ 
^^h5ran, le 12 Mars, 1857). As the author seems to nave been altogether un- 
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contemporary cKaracter, is not perhaps so manifest an emanation 
from the same source, but of the absolute fact there can be no 
reasonable question, though the ordinary course of mechanical 
induction leaves this i^uch doubtful, as to whether the Sassanian 
was derived by independent action from some purely Semitic 
stock, or whether it was a local improvement upon the inter- 
mediate Parthian character of anterior currency and official 
prominency in their joint monumental association : I myself 
should certainly prefer the latter inference. 

acq^uaintcd with Dc Sacy's elaborate investigations into the alphabet of cognate typo, 
which appears in the numerous bilingual inscriptions of the early Sassanians, I may 
be held excused from withholding my general acquiescence in his readings ; but, to show 
how fallacious his system of decipherment has proved, even in his own h'ands, I may 
remark that on his coin No. 7 (Numismatic Chronicle/ vol. xii., pi. p. 68, figs. 6, 6, 7), 
be detects the word malka (or meleky^ as he transcribes it), in one jjortion of the l^end, 
while its repetition in the same epigraph altogctlier escapes him, as equally do the 
same duplicate titles on his piece No. 1. The interpretation he alsigns to the legend 
on this latter coin I reproduce, as a test of the probable value of the rest of his 
definitions. 

Kyouva Setry Vahya Arhsak. 

‘ Le lioi dc race pure, Arhsak.' 

My own reading of the legend of a similar coin, a facsimile of which is prefixed to 
the modern transcript, is as foUows . — 

60^>D iWs ’13 ItlB'nniK 

See ‘Numismatic Chronicle,' vol. xii., pi. No. 8. 

While upon this subject, I may take occasion to refer to my original transcrip- 
tion of the legend on the unique coin of Ilormuzd II., brought from Persia by Sir H. 
C. Rawlinson (Nuin. Chron.,' vol. xv., p. 180; ‘Jour. Roy As. Soc.,' vol. liii., p. 
379). Dr. Scott, iu commenting upon my transliteration as opposed to that of Dr. 
Mordtmann, while confessing that the shapes of the letters on the coin itself better 
accord with my version than that of the author just named, accepts the interpretation 
of the latter, or * (®0 Ormuzd, of the god of light,* in pre- 

ference to mine, in virtue of its naving the advantage of ‘ being comprehensible ! ’ 
(Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvii., p. 166), As I did not pretend to translate my transcript, 
which was grounded simply on mechanical data, I could have no objection to so much 
of condemnation ; but, in truth, my ver.sion, with the interpretation I now append, 
not only makes very excellent sense, but it has the higher merit of according far more 
precisely with the typical indication afforded by the monarch's head-dress, which is 
formed after the convcnti(mal model of the Hercules* head, so frequent on the Greek 
coins, with the covering of a lion’s skin. My transliteration ran — 

’ItOiniX ’J3 {D’ltD 

The }NtJ’)3X3^~the only doubtful jiortion of the whole — I jinderstand to mean 
‘ lion killing.* The mixture of Aramaic and Persian in the compound need cause no 
surprise ; neither, I am bound to add, is the orthographical expression of the participle 
in accord with modem Persian grammar ; but these objections are infinitcssimal in 
the interpretation of so iixegular and little-known a language as that used in the 
ofllcial records of the early Sassanians.] 
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The next step in the onward course of the Sassanian alpha- 
bet, its merging into the Pehlvi of the early Arabs in Persia, 
which is nearly literatim the same as the Parsis have preserved 
in Kermdn and Ghijardt, admits of no po^ble cavil : how much 
of the essence of these modified letters the Arabs took into their 
own superseding Kufic has only been partially investigated, 
and hitherto insufficiently allowed for ; but the number of the 
normal forms of Pehlvi that have passed into and been repro- 
duced in the so-called Zend alphabet are palpable and manifest 
on the most cursory inspection ; and whatever may be the real 
antiquity of the language of the Avestd, couched in these letters, 
there can be but one opinion as to the comparatively recent date 
at which the characters themselves must have been compounded 
out of more ancient systems of writing. 

I now exhibit the Plate of Comparative Alphabets, which 
I have prepared in supersession of Prinsep’s original plate xi. 
and to complete the data for testing the rise and progress of 
the Bactrian alphabet from its Semitic elements, I have ap- 
pended the two plates of the modifications of that class of 
literal symbols so obligingly prepared for me by the Due de 
Luynes, whose original introductory notice I insert in ex- 
planation of the derivation of each.^ 

ALPHABET PHENICIEN (PHENICIE PROPRE). 

Du temps de Sargon . — Les Icttrcs 3, *1, y, D» H. sont prises dans les 
legondes des deux pierres gravees & inscriptions, d^couvertes par M. Place sous les 
taureaux du Palais de Sargon.^ Los autres lettres sont tir6es do pierres gravees & 

* [It is a pleasure to me to record the ciicumstances under which I have to ac- 
knowledge M. le Due dc Luynes as a coadiutor in this Essay. During a passing visit 
to Paris, I was made aware that he had most liberally permitted the Numismatic 
Phoenician type, prepared for the illustration of his own privately circulated works, 
to be made use of in the printed salo-cataloguo of the Baron de Behrs* coins. En- 
couraged by this concession, 1 ventured to solicit a similar favor in my own case, so 
far as a sihgle elucidatory alphabet was concerned. I need not add that this roouest 
was readily complied with ; but moreover, on my subsequently addressing M. de 
Luynes, with a view to obtaining a more precise idea of the epoch and localities to 
which these specimen letters were due, I was surprised and gratified W a promise of 
a mature and comprehensive review of the entire question of Pheenioo -Semitic Alpha- 
bets, of which the present materials exhibit the performance.] 

^ Ges legendes sont : Obadbaal et Riphothiah. 
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l%^e8 plus ou moinB longues, dont plusieurs caract&res font partie des Ifegendes 
8ur les deux pierres gravies de M. Plaee et doivent, par 1&, se rattacher au mime 
alphal)et 

Dm temps d^JEemunazar. — Alphabet tird de la longue inscription sur le Sarcophage 
de ce Roi. [* Journal Asiatique,* Aml-Mai, 1856.] 

Sous les lw» Ackam^nides,— Get alphabet est form! des llgendes sur les mldaiUes 
les plus archaiques d' Aradus ; Tete virile barbue et laur6c. Revers, Navire ; au dessus 
fit, O, sttivi de lettrea numlrales variees, n» Di ; les lettres V et se 
trouvent sur des pilces d’ argent des ancions Rois de Perse reprisentant un Roi 
frappant do son poignard un lion dress! devant lui ; aupris, et au revers : 
K(i)S(i)B au dessus d'une ville k tons crenelees, &c. Cette pilce est au Music 
britannique. 

Da temps d' Ariaxerxke Lonpue^main^ — Tire des midailles d'or et d’argent dea 
Rois de Tyr, de Cittipm et des Chittim {cf. mes Satrapies). 

Sous Artaxerxes Mn^mofi. — Tirl de la nuniismatique des Rois de Gebal (Byblos) 
vivapt probablcment k cette Ipoquc (ef, mes Satrapies), et de midailles encore 
inidites de cette dynastie dans ma collection. 

Sous Artaxerxes Oehus, — Tirl des Dariques de mauvais travail frapples sous ce 
Prince. 

Sous Alexandre et les 1^« Sdleucides. — Monnaie d’or et d’argent aux types 
d’ Alexandre frapple sous son rigne et sous ses premiers successeurs k JoppI, Acl, 
Aradus, et Thcema. * 

Sous les SeleueideSj de ZVl d 145. —Lettres isolecs et numiralcs sur los medailles 
d’ Aradus, de Tjt et de Sidon, frapples sous la domination de ces Princes. Medailles 
do Tyr frappecs sous Antiochus IV. et Demetrius II. ot de Laodicce au revers 
d’Antiochus IV. 

Sous la domination Momaine^ depuis Van 145. — Monnaie en cuivre d’un travail 
dc dicadenoe frapple k Sidon, Tyr, et Maratlins. 

DERIVATIONS DE L’ ALPHABET PHENltlEN. 

Aramdcn. — Manuserits sur papyrus appartenants au Due de Blacas. Gesenius 
parait croire que ccs Manuserits qui font mention de la captivitc d’un peuple en 
Egyptc, sont allusifs ^ celle des Hlbroux et pourraient etre pontemporains. En tout 
cas, ils sont tres anciens. Ce^ndant, le monument de Carpentras, portant uno 
inscription de meme ccriture, ne parait pas remonter a unc dpoque tr6s reculle. 

Falmyrdnien. — La plupart des Inscriptions Palmyriniennes connues ne sont pas 
plus anciennes que les premiers Empercui’s Roraains et no depassent guores Tepoque 
d* Alexandre Sevirc mort on 235 de Jes. Chr. Cependant, il existe uue medaille 
presque archaique, frappec 5, Side de Pamphylie, dont la legende est evidenimeut en 
caractires palmyrenicns (voir mes Satrapies). 

Sinditique vers Van de J. C. 18. — Get alphabet est tirl de medailles encore 
inidites de Rois des environs dc la mer rouge et de I’ldumee, dont Ic principal date 
ses monnaies de I’an 330 (des Selcucides). 

Sinditique aprts Van de J.O. 18. — Alphabet etabli par M. Beer d’aprbs les 
inscriptions de Gcbel Mocatteb. Inscr. vetercs litt. ct ling, hucusq. incogn. ad niont. 
Sin. magn. num. repert, &c. Lipsim, 1840, 4to. 

ECRITURE PUNIQUE. 

Avant 396. — Mldailles archaiques do Motya, Tsits et Aca, frappecs en Sicilc. 
Motya fut dC'truite cn 396. 
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Be 396 a 332. — Medailles de travail grec avec les types de C^r^s et de Proserpine, 
adopt^s par les Cartha^inois sculcmcnt dcpuis 306, ^poque oil ils commeno^rent 
h honorer ces Dresses, et pi^es frapp6e8 avec le type do droit iniit6 des monnaies 
d’ Alexandre. 

Fremiere gmrre puniqtte. — Medailles au type de la t6te de Cerfes et du cheval ou 
du Fdgasc, d un bon travail, et que Ton trouvc cn grande abondance en or, argent, 
et cuivre. 

Seconde guerre punique, — Les memes types on pen varies, mais d'un travail de 
decadence et de metaux d’nn titre bien plus bas. 

Syphax. — Medailles de bronze dc cc lloi et inscription de Marseille exactcment de 
la m6mc epigraphie que les 16gendes de Syphax. 

Juba 1^. — Monnaies de ce Prince en argent et cuivrc. 

Empire Eomain. — Monnaies puniques d’Espagne et d’Afrique avec des t 3 rp 6 s 
imp^riaux en conformcs par lenr 4criture a cclles qui portent ces types. 

Satrapies de Cilicie et particnlierement ceui dc Tarsc {ef, mes Satrapies). 

Cypre vers 424. — Medailles dc Salamine, frappees probablemcnt sous le gouveme- 
ment d’Abdemon. La Icttrc n apparticnt & une mcdaille d'Ainathus de la meme 
opoque. 

Abdemon, Moi de Salamine. — Abdemoii, Satrape de Cypre, rdgnait b. Salamine. 
Une mcdaille de ce Prince, que je possMe, porte son nom, 

Ecrituie orn^e de V Inscription de Cittium, 6poque incertaine mois probablement 
reculee. 

L’ Inscription en question est cclle du Musde d’ Oxford rcproduite par Gesenius 
dans scs * Monumcuta PhoBuicia,* pi. xi., inscr. No. lx., 2 n. 


TYPE TABLE OF SEMITIC ALPHABETS. 

I have but little to say in commendation of the subjoined 
type table of comparative Semitic alphabets, the majority of 
which consist of such reproductions of the materials of early 
commentators as the German type-fomidcrs charced to have 
prepared for the use of printers. 

.The series Nos. 1, 3, and 4, which are based upon Gesenius’ 
plates, were procured for the casual illustration of the general 
subject, before I was favoured with the elaborate and more 
mature facsimiles of the Due de Luynes, which in a measure 
supersede the less comprehensive alphabets in type metal,* 
though I have permitted these latter to stand in their intro- 
ductory capacity, for the purposes of facility of reference. The 
Kufic literal signs are likewise of but limited palseographic 

^ [The fourth or Palmyrene series is peculiarly infelicitous in its rendering of the 
forms of the originals \ however, M. de Luynes’ facsimiles will amend its deficiencies.] 
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value, as they do not represent the earliest form of that 
adaptive alphabetJ There are, however, two sets of characters 
(not of German execution) to which I desire to call attention. 
No. 2 comprises the Numismatic Phoenician cut for the Due de 
Luynes, and imitated principally from the forms of letters pre- 
vailing on the coins of Cilicia and Cyprus. The alphabet No. 5 
is, likewise, a novelty, for which I am indebted to the Eev. 
W. Cureton,’ who explains its derivation in the following 
terms : — 

^The type was principally copied from MSS. of the 6th century, and represents 
the earliest form of the character known to us. It is identical with that of the most 
ancient MS. in the British Museum, date a.d. 411 ; but the forms of the letters are 
made a little more carefully than they were written by the person who copied that 
MS., and imitate more closely those of some better scribe, although about a century 
later.* 

The alphabet in question claims a double interest, in exem- 
plifying the earliest extant Syriac writing, as well as in its 
near identity with the Estrangelo graven on the celebrated 
Nestorian monument of Si'gan Fu, dated in the 8th century,® 
while its progress on its Central Asian course, thus clearly 
marked, illustrates the parentage of the Mongol alphabets, 
whose derivation from a Syriac source has long been freely 
conceded. 

^ [|A valuable contribution towards the study of the palaeography of the Arabs has 
been furnished by J. C. Lindberg (‘Lettre k M. Brondsted.* Copenhagen, 1830), 
from whose work I cite the following note on the earlier authorities on the subject : — 
I. G. C. Adler. ‘ Dcscriptio codicum quorumdam cuficoi:um in bib. reg. Hauniensi.* 
Altonm, 1780. Silvestre de Saev. * Memoircs sur Torigine et les anciens monumens 
de la litt^rature parmi les Araoes.’ ‘M6m. de I’Acaa^mic,* vol. 1., p. 247. The 
same. ‘Notices et Extraits,’ etc., vol. viii., j). 209; and ‘ Journal Asiatique,* 1827. 
M. Kopp. ‘ Bildcr u Schriften der Vorzeit,’ li., 287. — ^To these I may add Marcel’s 
‘ Palaeographic Arabe,’ Paris, 1828. ‘ Ibn Khallikan,’ Orient. Trans. Fund, pp. xv., 

xvi., etc. ; and lastly, I would refer to M. Kenan’s comprehensive review, p. 320, in 
his ‘Histoire generate des Langues Semitiques,' 1856. While referring to Kufic 
writing, I must not omit to call attention to the interesting copper-plate grant to the 
Christian Church in India — which bears the signatures of attesti^ witnesses — 
severally in Kufic, Pehlvi, and Cebrew characters. ‘Jour. Roy. As. ^c.,’ vol. vii., 
p. 343. ‘ Madras Journal of Literature and Science,* vol. xiii. (1846), pi. viii.] 

* [Or I should rather say my obligations ai|^due to Mr. Watts, of Crown Court, 
to whom the type properly belongs.] 

3 [‘ La Chine d’Atlianase Kirchere.' Amsterdam, 1670. — * Assemani,’ iii., 2nd part, 
p. 738. Romae, 1728.~M. Hue. ‘ Christianisme en Chine,’ p. 48. Paris, 1847. — 
‘Journal of the American Oriental Society,’ vol. v., p,. 278,— Reinaud, ‘G6ogT, 
d’Aboulf^da,’ p. 366. — Renan, ‘Hist. Gen.,’ vol. i., p. 268.] 
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Finally^ I have inlroduced a set of Zend letters, more with 
the object of completing the series of cognate alphabets, than 
for any credence I wish to claim for them among the other 
palaDographic memorials of the ancient currency of which we 
have good and authentic proof ; and, for the purposes of direct 
comparison, I have prefixed to this enlarged alphabet the several 
original Pehlvi characters upon which the Zend correspondents 
seem so obviously to have been formed.^ 

II. ARIAN NOMENCLATUhE. 

I do not propose to recapitulate the Arian transcriptions of 
the Greek names ; the details of each, together with the varia- 
tions in the standard orthography, will be found duly marked 
in the Coin Catalogue, and most of their peculiarities will have 
already been considered in the determination of the alphabet 
in whose literal forms they are expressed. The same may be 
said of the Oriental names, which in process of time superseded 
the Greek designations, and where the definition must be sup- 
posed to be authoritative under its Arian form rather than in 
the now imitative transcript in Grecian characters. It may, 
however, be useful to summarize the Arian titles, whether 
direct translations or local equivalents of the leading idea of 
titularization adopted from the conquerors, even if it be merely 
to avoid the tedious repetition of interpretations on the recur- 
rence of each king’s little- varied epithets. 

1. The more common indigenous titles of Maharqj\ ‘great 
king,’ and its superlative combinations of Bajadhiraj, ‘king 
over kings,’ and Bajaraja^ ‘king of kings,’ scarcely require 
notice. 

2. The equivalent of the Greek (rwrrip is rendered by the 
word Tradatay a provincial derivative from ‘to preserve’; 
and here, as in all cases, Wadhere to the manifest orthography 

1 [This Zend type, like the early Syriac just acknowledged, is also the property of 
•Mr. Watts. The very excellent Pehlvi fount, as has been already noticed, belongs to 
Messrs. Harrison and Co., St. Martin's-lane.] 
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' The definition of the Zend Alphabet is adopted fi-om Spiegel's ‘Grammatik 
der Parsispraohe the Pehlvi series is confined to the older and unpointed forme. 
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of the original^ without attempting to reconcile the deviations 
from the laws of Sanskrit grammatical construction, or to trace 
the process of vernacular degradation ; it is sufficient to say that, 
having the Greek counterpart, and ordinarily an appropriate 
Sanskrit root, we must remain content to take the indections 
and orthographical variations the die engravers have left behind 
them. 

3. The BU(uo^ of the coins is represented by the term 
Dhamika, or rather Dhramikay from ‘to hold, to maintain/ 
whence ‘ viriue,^ etc, 

4. The term pl/crj<f)6pof: appears under the optional forms of 
Jayadhara and Jayata, the derivation of which, from f^, ‘ to 
conquer,’ ^RT, ‘ conquest,’ is sufficiently obvious. 

5. The counterpart of avltcrfro^ appears in parallel accord as 

apadihdta^ for ‘unrepulsed’ (from f^,*‘to strike or 

hurt’). 

6. Mahata and Mqjiatakay of obvious derivation, occur as the 
representatives of the Greek 

7. The title Pradichay otherwise Praticha, which stands as 

the indigenous representative of the Greek may readily 

be identified as the vernacular form of Pratishthitay 

‘ renowned.’ 

8. The transcripts of the Greek o-arpaTny? and ararTjyi^ 
seem sufficiently assured, as likewise does the translation of 
* AAEA*iAEiiJS’ in the local Brada-putrasUy ‘brother’s son.’ 


III.— THE EPOCHAL AND TEKEITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OE THE BACTRIAN MONARCHY. 

I have already intimated that I am not in a position, either 
as regards preparation or present opportunity, to review, with 
the deliberation the subject demands, the classification of the 
long list of Bactrian kings, the sole witnesses of whose rule, in 
the majority of cases, eidst in the emanations from their mints 

^ [ On Gondophares' coins, apratihttia.'] 
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tehumed from timo to time in and around the ancient seats of 
government. 

In other cases credit is claimed for coins under their 
faculty of illustrating written history : in this instance they 
comprehend the sole data for history itself; at least, from 
their records alone must bo drawn, with scant exception, all 
testimony at present available of the survival, re-institution, 
and extinction of the dominant Hellenic element on the site 
of Alexander’s furthest conquest in the East. In the almost 
total absence of annals, whether Occidental or Oriental, it 
is from the legends stamped upon the public money that we 
must reconstruct the stor}^ of the otherwise unrecorded po- 
tentates who swayed the destinies of these lands for upwards 
of two centuries. 

For such tales as these mcdallic memorials may tell, I 
must refer to the works of those authors who from time to 
time have treated this section of numismatics in detail ; con- 
tenting myself, for the present, with reproducing, with but 
scant comment, the matured results arrived at by each.' 


* \ Jndependent Works. — ‘Historia regni Grtpcorum Bactriani, in qua simul 
Graecarum in India colouiarum vetus memoria cxplicatur, auctore Theophii. Sigefr. 
Bayero,’ Petropoli, 1738. Mionnet, ‘Supplement/ vol. viii. (1837). Lassen, ‘Zur 
Gescliichtc der Griechischen und Indoskytliischcn Koriige,’ Bunn, 1838. ‘Coins of 
Greek, Parthian, and Indo-Scythian Kings of Bactria and the countries on the Indus/ 
by Dr. C. Grotefend, Hanorer, 1840. ‘ Ariana Antiqua : a descriptive account of 

tnc Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan (with a memoir on the buildings called 
Topes,’ by C. Masson), H. H. Wilson, London, 1841. ‘Historical Results, de- 
ducible from recent discoveries in Afghanistan,’ by IT. T. Prinsep, Esq., London, 
1844. * Indischc Alterthumskunde,’ von Ch. Lassen, Bonn, 1847. 

Calcutta Asiatic Researches. — ‘ Description of select coins from originals or draw- 
ings in the possession of the Asiatic Society,’ by 11. II. Wilson, Esq., vol. xvii., p. 669 
(183^2). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. — ‘Note on Capt. Hay’s Bamian Coins,* 
by H. Torrens, Esq., vol. ix., p. 70. ‘Points in the history of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian Kings in Bactria, Cabul, and India, as illustrated by decyphering the ancient 
legends on their coins,* by Christian Lassen, Bonn, 1838, vol. ix., p. 251 ; continued, 
pp. S39, 449, 627, 733. / Notice of some counterfeit Bactrian Coins,* by Captain 
Alexander Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 393. ‘Notes on Captain Hay’s Bactrian Coins,’ 
by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 631. ‘Description of, and deductions from, a 
consideration of some new Bactrian Coins,* by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 867 ; 
note to ditto, p. 1008. ‘ Second notice of some forged coins of the Bactrians and 

Indo- Serbians,* by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. ix., p. 1217. ‘A sketch of the 
second Silver Plate found at Badakshhn,* by Capt. A. Cunningham, vol. x., p. 670. 
‘ Second notice of some new Bactrian Coins,* by Capt, A. Cunningham, vol. xi., p. 
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No. 1. 

Greek DrNiLSTiEs. — G exerax List. 
Prof. H. H. Wilson. 



B.O. 


B.C 

Theodotus I. . 

266 

Philoxenes .... 

... 130 

Theodotus II. . 

240 

Antialkides .... 

... 135 

Euthydemos 

.... 220—190 

Archebius . . . . , 

. 125—120 

Demetrius . . 

190 

Menander .... 

... 126 

Eukratides * . 

181 

ApoUodotus .... 

... 110 

Heliokles . . 

147 

Diomedos .... 

... 100 

Lysias . . . 

147 

Hermffius .... 

... 98 

Amyntas . . . 

...... 136 

Agathokles .... 

... 135 

Agathokleia . . 

Antimachus . . 

140 

Pantaleon .... 

... 120 


DARBjLRic Kings. 



Su-Hkrmjeus, Kadaphes, Kadfhises. 


Mayes . . . 

100 

* 

Aziliscs 

. . . . 60 

Palirisus . 

80 

i Azes ...... 

. . . . 60 


Spalyrius 75 I SflTHP MEFAS, iTtw^ of Kings . 


130. ‘ On the Gem and Coins figured in the preceding plate,’ by H. Torrens, Esq., 
B.C.S., vol. xi., p. 137. * Coins of the Indo-ScyiLian Fniices of Cahul (translations 
of some uncertain Greek legends),’ by H. Torrens, Esq., B.C.S vol. xx., p. 137. 
‘ Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps, with Greek inscriptions,’ by Major A. Cunning- 
ham, vol. xxiii., p. 379. 

Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. — ‘An 
account of Greek, Parthian, and Hindu medals, found in India,’ by Major James 
Tod, vol, i., p, 313. 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society. — ‘Observations on some ancient Indian 
Coins in the cabinet of the Boyal Asiatic Society,* by Prof. H. H. Wilson, vol. iii., 
p. 381. 

Journal Bombay Branch of the B.oyal Asiatic Society. — ‘Observations on the 
Bactrion and Mithraic Coins, in the cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society,’ by James Bird, Esq., vol. i., p. 293. 

Journal des Savants.—^. Raoul Bochettc, a.d. 1834, pp. 328, 385. Supple- 
ment, 1836, pp. 514, 577; note, 640, (Dr. Honigberger’s coins). 2me Supplement, 
A.D. 1830, Februa^ ; Allard’s {i.e. Ventura's) collection. 36me Supplement, a.d. 

1838, p. 736; M. Court’s collection ; ditto, a.d. 1839, p. 89, ditto. 

Journal Asiatique. — M. E. Jacquet, Feb. 1836, Seme serie, vol. i., p. 122; Sept. 

1836, vol. ii., p. 234; Nov. 1837, vol. iv., p. 401 ; Feb. 1838, vol. v., p. 163; May, 

1839, vol. vii., p. 386. 

Bevue Numismatique, Blots. — ‘ Collection Numismatique du General Court : Bois 
de la Bactriane,’ par Ad. dc Longperier, p. 81 (1839). 

Numismatic Journal (London). — ‘ Grmco-Bactrian Coins,’ by Professor Wilson, 
vol. i., p. 144 (1837). ‘ Proceedings of the Numismatic Society’ (London). ‘ Memoir, 
by Professor Wilson, on the recently discovered Grccco-Bactrian Coins, 14th Dec., 

1837. 

Numismatic Major Cunningham, ‘Monograms, etc.,* vol. viii.,p. 175. 

W. C. W. Vaux, Esq., on Bactrian Coins, vol. xvi., p. 108.] 
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Vonoues . 
Undopherres 
Gondopharcs 
Abagasus 


Ivso-Pabthiak Dynasty. 

. Kodea 

. MiscellaneouB Arsacidan 

Kings 


Kadpbises 
Eanerki . . 
Kenorano 


Indo-Sctthian PitiNCES OP Kabul. 

. . . Ooerki . . , . 

. . . Baraoro . . . 

. . . Sassanians . . . 


CONTKMPOBABY CLASSIFICATION. 

. Eukratides. 

. Heliokles. 

. Antialkides . . Antimachus Agatbokles 

. Arcbeblus , , . Philoxenes . . Menander . . Pantaleon 

Apollodotus 
Diomedes 
HermaeuB 
Su-Hermceus (?) 

^ Ariana Antiqua/ p. 267 (1841). 

No. 2. 

M. DE Baetholoilei’s List. 

1. Defection de la Bactriane et commencement du r^gne de Diodote, Ters 266 

av. J. C. 

2. Agathocl^g succdde k son p^re, vers 240 av. J. C. 

Euthyd^mc s’empare du trCne de la Bactriane par le meurtre d’AgathoclAs 
216 av. J. C. 

4. Pantaleon se maintient dans le Kaboulistan oriental contre Eutbyd^me jusque, 

vers 214 av. J. C. 

5. Guerre d*Euthyddme avec Antiochus apr6s 210 av. J. C. 

6. Trait6 de paix, conclu avec le Roi de Syrie, vers 206 av. J. C. 

7. Euthyd^me fait des conquetes dans TAriane et VAracbosie, vers 200 av. J.C. 

8. Demetrius fils d’Eutbyd^me succ^e h son pere, vers 190 J. C. 

9. Eucratides s*empare de la royaut6 dans la Bactriane, Demetrius fonde une 

monarchie dans I'Arachosie et dans les contrees de I’Inde qui avaient 6t6 
conquises par son p^re vers 181 av. J. C. 

10. Eucratides fait pend^t plusieurcs anuses la guerre k Demetrius et finit par 

s’emparer de ses 6tatB, vers 164 av. J. C. 

11. Eucratides 6tend ses conqufites dans Tlnde, vers 160 av. J. C. 

12. Meurtre d*£ncratide, par son fils Heliocles, qui s’empare de la courmme en 

Bactrianne, vers 166 av. J. C. 

Ici commence le d6membrement graduel de la monarcbie, et Ics donn^es his- 
toriqucs semblent nous manquer pour tenter mOme un ordre chronologique 
quelconque. 

13. AntimaebuB fonde un royaume dans la Drangiane ? 

14. Antialcides r6unit sous sa domination I'Arachosie et la Kaboulistan oriental. 


Eutbydemus. 
Demetrius . . 
Lysias .... 
Amyntas . . . 
Agatbokleia . . 
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15. M5nandre fonde un puissant royaume dans I’lnde. 

16. Arsace VI., Mitridate !»• roi Partlie, envahit la Drangiano, yers 145 ay. J. 0. 

17. Ohilte complete de la Honarchie grecque-bactrienne, proprement dite, vers 159 

ay. J. C. ^Kcihnes Zeitschrift/ 1843, p 76. 

The subjoined list has been abstracted from Major Cunningham’s 
lithographed table inserted in the eighth volume of the ‘Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ 1843. It will be found to enter into an elaborate detail 
of the epochal and territorial distribution of the various divisions of 
the Bactrian empire. The assignment of the geographical boundaries 
is understood to have been primarily based upon the author’s inter- 
pretations of the .mint monograms discovered on the coins of the 
different kings. It is needless to add that these results must be 
received with considerable caution, as most of my readers will 
appreciate the ordinary difficulties environing the resolution of mono- 
grammatic combinations, as well as tlie obstacles that exist to the 
application of the preferable readings under even a well-defined system 
of comparative geography, a department in which ^we are sadly 
deficient in regard to the countries in question. 


NO. B.C. 

1 256 
243 

2 247 

3 227 

4 220 


5 196 

6 190 

7 190 

8 185 

9 173 

10 165 

11 

12 166 

13 

14 

15 

16 159 


No. 3. 

Major Cunningham’s Table. 

Diodotus li } (including Sogdiana, Bactria, and Margiana), 

P^talcon^ I Paropamisadaj and Nysa. 

Euthydemus — Bactriana, Ariana (including Aria, Drnngia, Aracliosia, and 
Paroparaisadcc), Nysa, and subsequently Gandharitis, Peukelaotis, and 
Taiila. 

Demetrius — ditto, ditto; and, later in bis reign, Patalene, Syrastrene, 
Larico 

Hcliocles — Bactriana and Paropamisadm. 

Antimachus Tbeos — Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 

Eucratides— Bactriana, Ariana, besides Patalene, Syrastrene, and Larice, 
as well as Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila. 

Antimachus Nikephoros — Nysa, Gand., Peuk., and Taxila, contemporarily 
with Eucratides’ retention of the rest of his dominions. 

Philoxenes— succeeds to Antimachus Nikephoros' kingdom 

Nicias — ditto, with the exception of Taxila. 

Apollodotus succeeds Eucratides in Ariana, as well as Pato., Syr., Lor. 

Zoilus \ 

Diomedes > follow Apollodotus in Ariana alone. 

Dionysius ) 

Lysias— succeeds these in Paropamisadte, and obtains Nicias' dominion of 
Nysa, Gand., and Peuk. ; while Mithridatos I. possesses himself of 
Ariana, having preyiously gained Margiana from Eucratides. 
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NO. B.C. 

17 150 Antialcidas— succeeds to Lysias' kingdom. 

18 Amptos ) Antialcidas. 

19 Archebius ; 

20 161-140 Menander— reigns in Paropamisadee, Nysa, Gand., Peuk., Taxila, Por. 

Peg., Cath., Patalene, Syr., Lar. 

21 135 Strato — succeeds, with the exception of the countries of Pata., Syr., Lar., 

which fall to Mauas. 

22 HiPPf‘r'“'“WoUow Strato. 

23 Telephus i 

24 126 Hermaeus— rules over Parop., Nysa, Gand., Peuk. (The Su-Sakas obtain 

Aria, Drangia, and Arach., from the Parthians). 

25 Mauas— has Taxila, Por, Peg., Cath., Fata., Syr., Lar. 

26 105 Kadphises— ( — takes possession of HermieuB* kingdom, and Taxila 

from Mauas (Kozola Kadaphes). 

27 Vonones \ 


Spalygis 

Spalirises 


Paropamisadffi. 


30 110 Azas— succeeds Mauas, obtaining also, in 90 n.c., Nysa, Gand., and 

Peuk. 

31 80 Azilisos— succeeds Azas in the three latter, adding Taxila, and the Paro- 


32 


33 

34 

35 

36 


80 The Soter Megas obtains the dominions of Azas, and subsequently those of 
Azilisas. 

60 The Yuchi again possess Parop., Nysa, and Tax., etc. 

26 Gondophares — reigns in Ariana. 

Abdagases (and Sinnakes or Adinnigaus) — ditto in ditto, less the Parop. 

A D. 

44 Arsaces (Omospadcs or Orthomasdes) — ditto, ditto. 

107 Pakores Monnesses — ditto, ditto (Hiktheleh in Bactriana. [36a Orthagnes.] 
207 Artemon — in Aria, Drangia, Arachosia. 

Sassanians. 

‘Numismatic Chronicle,’ ^ol. viii., p. 175 (1843). 


No. 4. 

M. LassenV List. 

Die Griechisch-Bakteischen und Griechisch-Indischen Konige. 

1. Die Griechisch-Baktrischen. 

Diodotus I., vor 250 vor Chr. G. 

Diodotus II., seit 237 Agathoklcs, in Badakshan und am obem Indus 

seit 245. 

Euthydemos, unabhaugig seit 245 ; 

in Baktrien seit .... 222 j Pantaleon. 

Demotrios, seit 205; beseigt um 165. 

Eukratidcs, nach 180. 

Heliokles, seit 160 ; Lysias, nach 165 ; Antimachus, seit 170. 

Archebios, 150-140 ; Antialkides ; Philoxenes, um 160, 

Amyntas. 
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2. Die Griechibcr>Indibchbn Konige. 

Apollodotos, nach 160. 

ZoiIoB und Dionysios. 

Menandros, seit 144. 

Straton^ um 124. 

Hippostratos, nach 114. 

Diomedes, Nikias, Telephos, zwischcn 114 u. 100. 

Hermaios, 100 — 86. 

No. 6. 

Die Indoskythischen und Pabthischen Konige. 

1. Caba-Eonige. 

Mayes, nacjji 120 vor Chr G. Vonones, kurz vor u. nach Chr. G. 

Azil^, iim 100. Spalygis. 

Azes, seit 96. Yndopherres, um. 90. 

Spalirisosy um 60. Abdagasos, von 40 bis 30. 

2. JvBiTciii- Konige. 

Kadphises 1., nach 86 vor Chr. G. 

KadapheSy und seine namenlosen Nachfolger etwa bis 60 v. Chr. G. 

Kadphises 11., seit 24 vor Chr. G., bis etwa 1. 

3. Turushka-Konige. 

Hushka oder Oerki, von etwa 10 vor bis 6 nach Chr. G. 

Gushka, bis 10 nach Chr. G. ' 

Kanishka, oder Kanerki, bis 40. 

Balan, bis 46. 

Oer Kenorano, bis 60. 

* Indische Alterthuniskunde,* vol. iL, p. xxiv., published 1852. 

IV. — As I am compelled to avoid entering upon any such compre- 
hensive revision of the general subject as should justify my attempting 
to recast the order of succession of the Greek princes of Dactria and 
Northern India, it becomes necessary that I should adopt, for the 
moment, some one of the lists above quoted, to serve as a basis for 
the arrangement of the annexed catalogue. I have therefore selected 
for the purpose that of Major Cunningham, as being more full in 
names, more facile of reference, and as grounded upon an examination 
of by far the most ample series of original specimens. 

This outline, it will be seen, was published many years ago, and 
I have no doubt its author would now be prepared to subject it to 
extensive modifications. I shall perhaps be pardoned, therefore, for 
anticipating some of the more obviously needed emendations. In 
regard to the tables of monograms which accompany this catalogue 
(pis. xi.c and xi.d), it may be necessary to explain that a degree of 
difficulty has been experienced in the allocation of the several varieties 
of these enigmatical compounds. Some examples, that depart but 
slightly from combinations previously entered, have been inserted in 

12 


VOL. II. 
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the plates independently in their modified form, in order to avoid the 
risk of the omission of what might eventually prove to be a separate 
symboL And, further, some few monograms have been intentionally 
repeated, with a view to bring more distinctly together the complete 
group pertaining to a given monarch. 

The perpendicular lines dividing the associate ciphers (60 et 9 eq,) 
are inserted to mark the position in the field of the piece, in reference 
to the main device, occupied by each. 


1.— Gold. 


I. Diodotus. 


Obvehse : — Head of the king, with fillet, to the right. • 

Reverse : — Erect figure of Jupiter, in the act of hurling the thunderbolt ;^S!gi5 
on the left arm ; eagle in front of the left leg ; a chaplet in the 
field ; no monogram. 

Legend BAXIAEUX AIoAoToT. 

R. Rochette, * Jour, des Sav.;* * Biblioth^que Imp6riale,' Captain 
Hay. (This last most perfect coin has, in addition to the other 
symbols, a spear head in the field under the left arm) ; * Ariana 
Antiqua,* p. 218; *Tr6sor de Numismatique,’ pi. Ixxii, 4.^ 


2.— Tetradrachma. Similar types (Cunningham, ‘Numismatic Chronicle,' vol. viii., 
p. 178, and unpublished plates). 

Monogram, No. 1, with I. The chaplet is omitted. 


•) — Drachma. Similar types. 

M. de Bartholomssi, ‘Kohnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, p. 75, pi. fig. 1. 
Monogram, No, 2, with C.a ; chaplet, etc. 

Mr. Stokes’ and British Museum Coins, Monograms indistinct. 
Major Cunningham further cites in his table the Monogram No. 2* from the 
Coins of Diodotus (‘Num. Chron.,’ vol. viii., p. 179). 


II. Agathocles. 

1. — Tetradrachma (weight, 4 drachmes 14 grains Fr.) 

Obverse : — Head, with fillet, to the right. AIoAoToT SATHPoX. 

Reverse: — Erect figure of Jupiter, as in Diodotus’ coins. 

Legend :—BAXIAEToNToX AFAeoKAEoTS AIKAIoT. 

Monogram, No, 8 (with chaplet). 

M. de Bartholomsei, * Kbhnes Zeitschrift,’ 1843, pi. iii., fig. 2, p. 67. 
An equally perfect coin of similar types, in the possession of Mr. J . Gibbs, Bombay 
Civil Serv'ice, has the monogram No. 4. The piece in question is stated to 
weigh 270 grains. 


» Coins bearing similar devices, from the mint of Antiochus II., may be referred 
to in pi. ii., fig. 1, p. 26, vol. i. of this work; Burnes's ‘Bokh&rh,* pi. iii., fig. 8; 
‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 219; ‘Tresor de Numismatique,* Ixxii., 3.— Monograms ; Mr. 
Gibbs' coin (TetradJ A. (see pi. xlii., fig. 1 of this work); ‘Biblioth^ue Impfiriale,’ 
B. ; Captain Hay (Ilrachma) C ; Mr. Freres’ coin (Drachma) C.a associated with D. 
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2. — ^Tetradnohma. Plate sdii., flg. 3. (These leading nntaiben refer, in each ease^ 
to the plates mserted in this work.) 

Obverse : — Head of king. 

Bevsbbb Jupiter, with the left hand resting on a ^oar, and the i%ht holding 
a figure of Diana Lneiferar 
Legend:— BA^IAEM AFAeoKAEoA. 

Monogram, No. 5. Mr. Gibbs. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 8 ; * Jour, des Sav.,’ 1836, pi. ii., fig; 1 ; 

< Tresor de Numismatique,* Izziv. 


»)— Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram, No. 3. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.*, June, 1884, pi. fig. 2. ^Grotefend* (1839), p. 29, 
* Ariana Antique,* pi. vi., fig. 4. ^ Bibl. Imp.,' Monogram, No. 5, 


3. — ^Drachma. 

Obverse : — Head of Bacchus, to the right. 

Beverse : — Panther, to the right, with a bunch of grapes in his fore-paw. 
Legend BA:S1A£XU AFAeoKAEoTS. 

No Monogram. 

< Jour, des Sav.’, 1834, pL fig. 1. < Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 5, 
< Tresor de Numismatique,' Ixziv., 2. 

4. — O Copper. Types as in No. 3, with the exception that the spear which appears 

doubtfully on the obverse of the former class is here distinct end 
positive, while, in lieu of the bunch of grapes, a small vine is 
introduced in front of the panther on the reverse. 

Monogram, No. 6. APaxo^o’ia (?) 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vi., fig. 6. * Num. J our.*, vol. vii., pi, iii., 30. 
Mr. G. n. Frccling, Bengal Civil Service, has a cast (in silver) from an apparently 
genuine original of this coinage, which bears the detached letters in place 
of a monogram. 


6.— □ Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 9. 

Obverse : — Panther to the right. 

Legend .— BA^IAEAS AFAeoKAEoY^. 

Beverse : — Bacchante. 

Legend, in Indian P&lf, H A 8* di Agaihuklayeta. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. vi., figs. 7, 8, 9. ; and ‘Jour, des Sav.,* 1836, 

pi. i., fig. 1. 

Some varieties of these coins display mint marks or letters on the right of the 
Bacchante. The character is usually formed like a modem Hebrew U 6 ; it 
may be either an Arian ^ d or a P&li 2^nef at times, again, it takes the form 
of an Arian te or re. An analogous piece, in the British Museum, exhibits 
the Greek letters 2H, on the obverse. 


111. Faittaieon. 

1, — 0 Dri)ased silver (unpublished). 

Obverse .-—Type similar to No, 4. Agathocles. 

Beverse -.—Ditto. 

Legend B 4 SIAEAS nANTAAEoNToi. 

No monogram. Mr. H. Brereton, Bengal Civil Ssrvioe. 
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,2. — □ Copper. PI. xxviii. fig. 8. [Types similar to No. 6. Agathocles.] 

Obyebse : — Panther. 

Leobkd BASIAEAS HANTAAEoNToS. 

Ketebbe : — Bacchante. 

Legend, in Indian P&li, O' AO 6 Hi Pantalevaaa. 

Monogram 3, etc. • ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. yi. fig. 11. 

IV. Efthydemus. 

1. -Gold. 

Obyebbe : — Hoad of king to the right, with fillet. 

Eevebse : — Hercules seated on a rock, resting his club on a pile of stones. 
Legend BASIAEAS EYerAHMoT. 

Monogram, No. 7, according to ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., fig. 1.; quoted from 
Pellerin, * Additions aux Medailles des Kois,' p. 95. The ^ Bibl. Imp.’ coin, 
to my perception, has the monogram copied under No. 7 a. 

2. — Tetradrachma. PI. ii., fig. 3. 

Obteebe ; — As in No. 1. 

Reyeese Hercules, etc., with his club resting on his right knee.* 

Monogframs, Nos. 8, 8/r, A<z, 9. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., figs. 2, 3, 4. ‘ Jour, des Sav.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 

2 ; 1835, pi. i., fig. 2. 

a) — Drachma, similar typos. Gapt. Hay. Monogram, %a. 

Variant, pi. xiii. fig. 1. Reyerse, type as in gold coin. Monogram, No. 10. 

‘Jour, des Say.,’ 1834, pi. fig. 3; Monogram, No. 11. 

Other coins haye Monograms, Nos. 12, Ad, Ac, ka. and kd» 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi. fig. 1, has 12 with Ad. 

•) — Drachma, similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 2. 

3. — Tetradrachma. PI. xxxi. 3, and pi. xlii., figs. 2, 3.* 

Obverse ; — Hoad of King. 

REyEusE ‘.—Hercules standing, to the front ; head encircled with a chaplet 
on the left arm arc the club and lion’s skin ; pght hand extended. 
Monogram, No. 6. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., fig. 11. Monogram 5 a. 

Variety. Other coins vary the reverse device, inasmuch as the extended right 
hand holds a second chaplet. British Museum, Monogram, No. 80 (weight, 
260.4 gr.) Brereton ditto (weight, 258.5 gr.) 

•) — Drachma, as No. 3 variety. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. i., fig. 12 ; ‘ Jour, des 
Bay.,’ 1835, pi. i., fig. 3 \ British Museum, plated coin. Monogram 5 ^ 

4. — Didraehma. 

Obyebbe : — Laurelled head of .Apollo to the left. 

Revebse ; — Tripod. R. Rochette, ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 741. 

* [VHiere the legends are omitted, they are to be understood to be identical with 
those cited on the latest occasion.] 

2 [I have had the obverses of the two coins, lately acquired by Messrs. Frere and 
Brereton, engraved, for the purpose of enabling numismatists to compare the por- 
traiture, as here rendered, with tnc style of likeness prevailing on classes 1 and 2, an 
impression existing among our most practised antiquarians that the contrasting dies 
represent the busts of two independent monarchs, as opposed to the idea of a likeness 
of one and the same person at different periods of his life.] 
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5. — O Copper. PI. zuii., fig. 4. 

Obybbse : — Bearded head, to the right. 

Heybrse : — Horse, free* * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. L, figs* 13, 14, 16. 

6. — 0 Copper (small). 

Obyerse : — Head mdistinct. 

Beyebse : — Erect figure of Apollo to the left, with arrow in the right and bow 
in the left hand. * Ariana Antiqua,' pi. ii., fig. 1. 

7. — O Copper. 

Obyerse : — Head as in No. 4. 

Reverse : — Tripod. 

Monogram, No. 6a. Captain Hay; ‘Tresor de Numismatique,' izzii. 11 ; 

also < Kohler,' pi. i. 3.^ 


V. Demeteifs. 

1. — Tctradrachma. Head of king with fillet, to the right. 

Reverse : — Minerva armed, to the front. 

Legend . — BA21AEA2 AHMHTPloT. 

Monogram, No. 13, with the letter A above the figure. 

* Jour, dcs Sav.,* 1835 (Honigberger*s coin), vol. i., p. 4, 1835; re- 
engraved in ^ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. ii., fig. 3. ‘ Tres. de Num.,* 

budi. 14. 

2 . — Tctradrachma. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the right, with helmet fashioned like an elephant's 
head. 

Reverse '.—Hercules, like No. 3, Euthydemus' device, but his right hand is 
upraised in the act of placing the chaplet on his brow. 

Legend : — BASIAEAS AHMHTPloT. 

Mr. Gibbs' coin, monogram, No. 5. ‘ Kohler,' p. 321. 

Monogram, No. 8a. R. Bochette, ^ Jour. des. Bav.', 1838, p. 743. 

B.M. coins, monograms, Nos. 5 (weight, 263*5 grs.), 8a, and 14 (inferior 

execution, weight, 236 grs.) 

«) — Oboli. Plate xiii., fig. 2. Similar devices. * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 5. 

Monogram, 5. M. Raoul Rochctte notices a Triobolus of this type, 
* Jour, des Sav.’, Deux. Supp. 16. ^Tresor Numismatique,’ p. 149* 
Other monograms, 55, 6, and 8 a. 

— ^ 0 . 4, pi. ii., * Ariana Antiqua,* has the neck of the king bare. 

A second unpublished coin £. 1. H. has the monogram No. 15 (OS). 


3. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Hercules. 

Reverse: — ^Apollo (?) 

Monogram, No. 15. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. zxi., fig. 3. 


' [I have not been able to obtain a sight of Kohler’s work ; 1 quote ^ coins from 
Grotefend, * Die Miinzen der Konige von Bactrien,' 1839. The original seems to 
have appeared under the following title : * Kohler, M^dailles grecques de Rois de la 
Bactriane, du Bosphore,’ etc. Petersbourg, 1822, 8vo. * Supplement k la suite des 
Med. dcs Rois de la Bactriane,’ ibidj 1823.J 
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4. — Copper. 

Obtbbsb as No. 8. 

Brasm:— Hercules ; the right arm is upraised towards the head of the hgure. 

Guimixighani, < Jour^As. Soc. Beng.', toI. zi,, pi. fig. 1. 

5. — Q Copper. 

Obyebse : — ^Elephant’s head. 

EBtXBSs:— The Cadueeus. 

< Jour. As. Soc. Beug.*, toL iz., p. 69 ; and vol. zi., pi. fig. 2. 
VI. Heliocleb. 

1. — ^Tetradrachma. 

Obyebss : — ^Head of king to the right. 

EEvnnsB : — Jove, standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt. 

LBaEMP:— BAXIAEAX AlKAIoT HAIoKAEoTX. 

Grotefend, p. 30, quoting < Catalogue d’Ennery,' p. 40.^ 
•Tr^sor de Numismatique/ Ixxiii., 16. 
Monogram, No. 16. < Ariana Antique/ pi. ii., fig. 6, 

British Museum coins, monograms. Nos. llo, B (weight of piece, 269*6 grs.) 

Mr. Gibbs* coin, monogram 17. Mr. Brereton, ditto. Lady Sale, No. 16. 
A cast in the possession of Mr. Freeling has tho letters Hf (No. 19) below the 
word AlKAloT on the reverse. 

s). — Drachma, similar types. * Bibl. Imp.’ Monogram, 116. 


2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obyebse : — Helmetcd head. 

Ebvbbse : — Jupiter seated : the right hand holding a small figure of victory, the 
left resting on a spear. 

Legend ^AXIAEAX AIKAIoY HAIoKAEouX. 

Capt. Hay. 

3. — O Plated copper (Drachma .^). 

Obvbbbb Helmeted head, closely resembling that of Eukratides, within a 
marginal border of ^temate drops and beads. 

Ebveesb Jove seated. 

Legend (blundered) BAXIAEAX AlKAloY lAloKAEoTX. 

Mr. £. C. Bayley ; also, Capt Hay. 

^) — ^Drachma. Similar types. 

Monogram A. Capt. Hay. 

4. — ^Hemidrachma. 

Obvebse :~Head of king. 

Legend :^BAXIAEAX AIKAIoY HAIoKAEoTX. 

Eeveesb: — J ove, as above, No. 1. 

Legend, in Bactrian-Phlf or Arian characters, Mdhdrqfasa Dhramikaaa 
Keliyahreyasa, 

* Aiiana Antiqua,’ pi. zzi., fig. 8. Monogram X. 

The orthography of the name in the Arian varies at times to Sdiyakresasa 
and Miyakreyaaa; the former occurs on a coin in the £. I. H., with the 
monogram No. Ba, Other hemidrachmas have monograms No. 20 and 20 
withX. 


1 [ < Catalogue des M^dailles du Cabinet,’ de M. d’Enneiy. Paris, 1788.] 
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(>.*-□ Copper. PI. xliii.y fig. 7. 

Obvbese Head. 

Ebvbebb Elephant to the left.' 

^Axiana Antiqna)' pi. ii., fig. 7, monogram X Other monograms, 
Nos. 8a. E. I. 0. coin, 21. Mr. Frere, monogram No. 22. 
These coins also differ occasionally in Ihe expression of the Arian yersion of the 
name, exhibiting it as Eeliyakreyaaa and HeUyakraasa, 

6. — □ Copper. Plate zliii., fig. 8. As No. 5, but the elephant on the rererse is to 

the right. 

7. — □ Copper. 

Obyeese : -"Elephant, to the right. 

Ebvebse '.—Bull. Capt. Hay.> 

8. — Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 4. Degraded type. 

Obtbbsb : — ^Head. 

Bevebse Fig^e as in No. 1. Legends corrupt and imperfect. 

9. -"Copper. Plate xv., figs, 12, 13, 14. Degraded type. 

Obyeese Hoad. 

Beyebse : — Horse, free, to the left. Legends corrupt and imperfect. 

4 

VII. ANTIMA.0HXT8 0Eo2. 

1. — ^Tetradrachma.® (Cast.) 

Obyeese : — Head with fillet. 

Leqbnd : — AloAorou :SflTHPo2. 

Beyeese : — Standing figure of Jupiter, as in the gold coinage of Diodotns. 
Legend BA2IAEToNTo2 ANTIMAXoT 0EoT.* 

Monogram, No. 12. 

Capt. Hay. Mr. Brereton has a similar forgery with the same 
monogram. 

2. —T6tradrachma. 

Obyeese : — Head of king, to the right, with Causia. 

Beyeese : — Neptune, to the front, with trident and palm-brunch. 

Legend BA5IAEM 0EoT ANTIMAXoT. 

* Kohler,* i. 10, reproduced by ‘ Mionnet,* sup. viii. 466. 

Monogram, No. 23. British Museum coins, monogram No. 8a and 23. 
Lady Sale and Mr. Brereton, also No. 23. 

^}— Drachma. British Museum, monogram No. 23. 

' [The Arian legends, like the Greek, are ordinarily omitted after one insertion ; 
where not otherwise noted, therefore, the succeeding coins are to be understood to 
bear similar epigraphs.] 

* [I am ind3}ted to Mr. E. C. Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, for most of 
these notices of Captain W. E. Hay’s coins. I myself have seen only the silver 
pieces of that officer’s valuable collection.] 

® [It is needless to say that this important piece, which, though a cast, is evi- 
dently taken from a genuine antique, necessitates the promotion of Antmachus 
Theos to a close proximity, if not to a contemporaneous existence, with the founder 
of the Bactrian independence. This coin was not known in England when Art. iii., 
vol. i., went to press.] 
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— Hemidrachma (31*7 gra.)- British Museum coin, monogram Ko. 9a. A second, 
monogram No. 23. 

Major Cunningham (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. ix., p. 872) describes a ‘plated* 
hemidrachma of Antimachus Theos, with the monogram ‘ Xo.' 

®).— Obolus. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 12. Monogram 8a. 

VIII. Eucjbatides. 

1. — Tetradrachma. PI. xlii., fig. 2. 

Obysbsb . — Bare head of the king, with fillet. 

Revebse : — Apollo, bow in the left, and arrow in the right hand. 

Legend ETKPATIAoT. 

‘ Kohler,’ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 4, monogram No. 9a. ^ 

Lady Sale, same monogram. See also ‘Jour, des Sav.,' Sept., 1835, i. 6; 

‘ Mionnet,' sup. Yiii. ; British Museum coins, monograms Nos. 10, 24, 25 ; 
‘Bib. Imp.,* No. 26 j M. le Due de Luynes, No. 5e. 

»)— Drachma. Similar types. PL xiii. 6. General Fox, monogram 29. 

2. — Obolus. Plate xxxii., fig. 10. 

Obvebbe : — Bare head of king. 

Reverse: — Caps and palm-branches of Dioscuri. Same legend as No 1. 
Monograms, Nos. 8a, 13a, 27, 28, 28a. 

3. — Obolus. 

Obverse : — Helmcted head of king. 

Reverse As in No. 2. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 5. Gen. Fox, monogram No. 13a. 
E.I.H., 13a, M, and 19a. British Museum, monog. 12 — Le. N. 

4 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Reverse . — Dioscuri, charging. 

British Museum. Monogram 8a. 

»)'— Drachma. PI. xiii., fig. 6. Similar types. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1836, ii., 3. ‘ Tr6s. de Num.,* pi. Ixxiii. fig. 2. 

B.I., monogram 11. 

6. — Tetradrachma. PI. xiii, fig. 4, p. 126. (Weight of E. I. H. coin, with suspend- 
ing loop, 256-7 grs.) 

Obverse : — Helmcted head of king. 

Legend BA21AET:S MEFAS ETKPATIAH2. 

Reverse :^Male and female heads, uncovered and unadorned with fillets. 
Legend HAIoKAEoTS KAl AAoAlKHS. 

Monogram, No. 13a. ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., pi. xxvii., fig. 1. Re- 
engraved in ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 7, from the original 
coin. 

Col. Sykes’ cast, from a possibly genuine coin of this class, and a second repro- 
duction from the same or a similar original, in the possession of Mr. Brereton, 
both have the monogram No. 6e. 

' [Where the monogram facsimiles in the plates differ from the published ^eci- 
mens, it must be understood that my copy has been taken anew from the orijnnal 
piece, and does not foUow the engraving, cited for the mere illustration of the 
numismatic classification.] 
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6. — Tetradracbma. Plate ziii., fig. fi. (Weight of selected specimeiis in the British 

Museum, 2^8 and 259 grains.) 

Obtbbse .‘-^Helmeted head, to the right. 

Reyebse:— Dioscuri, charging. 

Legend :*BASlA£n:E MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

* Ariana Antique,* pi. iii., figs. 1, 2, 3. Monograms 13«, 27, 29. 
British Museum. Monograms, Nos. 6e, lie, 13a, 29, 30, 31. Lady Sale, No. 28a. 
B. I. Monograms, M, 29. Mr. Bayley. Monogram, ^ with HT in the field. 

Capt. Robinson. Monograms 13a, 28a, 
»)— Drachma. ‘Jour, dcs Sav.,* 1834, pi. fig. 5 : 1836, pi. i., fig. 6. ‘Tr^s- 

de Num.,' Ixxiii. 6. British Museum, monogram N. B.1. 285. Hay, 6c. 

7 . — Tctradrachma. 

Obyebse : — Helmcted head of the king, to the left, with a portion of the bust 
displayed ; the right aim raised in the act of darting a jaYelin. 
Reyerse Dioscuri. 

Legend BA2lAEa5 MEFAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

Monogram 65 (?) ‘Kohler,’ i. 8. ‘ Tres de Num.,* pi. Ixxiii , fig. 7. 

8. — O Copper. 

Obyerse Head of Apollo to the right * 

Reyebse ; — Horse, free, to the left. 

Legend BA2lAEXi2 ETKPATIAoT. ‘ Ariana Antique,* pi. iii., fig. 7. 

9. — O Copper. PI. liii., fig. Of similar devices and legends to No. 6. 

‘Ariana Antique,* pi. iii., fig. 8, monogram, No. 21. Mr. Bayley, 
No. 40. 

10. — □ Copper. 

Obyerse : — Helmcted head, to the left, with javelin. 

Reverse : — Dioscuri. 

Legend:— BA2lAEn5 MEPAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

‘Kohler.* ‘ Mionnet,* Yiii. 470. British Museum, monogram 32. 

11. — O Copper. Size, 3. British Museum. 

Obverse Helmcted head to the left. 

Reverse A single horseman at the charge. 

12. — □ Copper. Small coin. PI. xxxii., fig. 11. 

Obverse : — Bare head of king to the right 

Legend:— BA^lAEftS MEFAAoT ETKPATIAoT. 

Reverse : — Caps and palm-leaves of the Dioscuri. 

Legend in Arian : — Mdhdrqfasa EukrdtidaMa, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii., fig. 12. ‘ Tr^s. de Num.,* Ixxiii. 13. 

13. — □ Copper. PI. xiii., figs. 8-10. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head, as in No. 6. 

Reverse Dioscuri. 

Legend in Arian '.•^Mdhdrajasa Eukrdtidaaa. 

Monograms, 17a, 21, 27, 28a, 31 with £, 33, 33a, 34, 34a, 36, 365, 36, 37, 

38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 46. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. iii., figs. 9, 10. ‘ Jour, des Sav.,' 1836, pi, i., 
fig. 7. 
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14.— a Copper. 

Obvebbb : — ^Helmeted head to the right. 

Eevebse Seated figure to the left, with a Bmall dephant at the side (as in 
Antialkides' coin, No. 1). 

Legend indistinct. ^ Ariana Antiqna,* pi. iii., fig. 11. 

16.— □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Helmeted head of king to the left, with javelin. 

JLbvebse : — A winged figure of Victory to the right, with chaplet and palm 
branch. 

Legend defective. * Ariana Antiquo,’ pi. xxi., fig. 6, monogram 13a. 
16.— □ Copper. 

Obverse Helmeted head of king to the right. 

Eevebse : — Victory to the left, extending a chaplet. 

Ah-taw Legend: — (Maharttjetsa) Rc^'adirajaaa Eukratida8a» 

Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xxi., fig. 6, and British Museum, monogram 
40a. Mr. Bayley, monogram, 40. 

Additional monograms of Eucratides, Nos. 27a, 336, 42. 

IX. Antimachits NIKH*oPo5* 

1. — Hemidrachma. Plate xv., fig. 3. 

Obverse Winged figure of Victory, to the left, with palm branch in her 
right, and fillet in her loft; hand. 

Legend:— BA2IAEn5 NIKH^oPoT ANTIMAXoT. 

Eevebse : — King on horseback, to the right. 

Abian Legend i^Mdhdrajasa jayddhardsa Antmdkha$a, 

^ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. ii., fig. 16. 
Prof. Wilson was under the impression that all these coins boro the same mono- 
grams, Nos. dla (* Ariana Antiqua,' 274) ; they are now found to include the 
symbols classed under the following numbers, 27, 31, 46, and 46a. 

2. — □ Copper. PI. xv., 4. 

Obverse Bemeter, to the front ; cornucopia on her left arm. Legend im- 
perfect. 

Eevebse ; — Winged figure of Victory, to the left. 

Abian Legend : — Mdhdrajaia .... AntimaJehaaa, 

‘Ariana Antiqua, pi. ii., fig. 16. Monogram 2 

5.— O Copper. 

Obverse ‘.—The skin of an animal (?) 

Legend :—BA2IAE£12 NIKH*oPoT ANTI/aaxov. 

Eevebse : — Wreath and palm-branch. 

Abian Legend xm^Mdhdfooasa .... Antimakhaaa, 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 11. Monogram 47. 
A silver cast of a genuine coin, in the possession of Mr, Bayley, definitely 
determines the attribution of this piece, contributing the fhll counterpart 
names as inserted above. It bears the monogram No. 27*^ 

^ [See also Cunningham, ‘Jour. As« Soc. Beng.,’ April, 1840, p. 392.] 
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X. Philoxehbs. 

1. -^Didracluna. Plate xv., fig. 1. 

Obvbssb Helmeted head of king, to the right. 

Lboskd:— BASIAEAS ANlKHToY «IAoB£NoY. 

Bevbbsb : —Horseman with helmet, as on the obverse of Antunachns Nikephonu’ 
coins. 

Ariak Lbgend : — Mdhdrc^jaaa Apaijihatwa Filasinata^ 

* Jour. des. Sav.,’ 1836. ii., d. ^ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 17. 

Monogram No. 220. 

ft)— □ Hemidrachma, of similar devices. Monograms No. 48a, with 2. 

Mr. Bayley. 

Obolus (?). Types and legends as above. The Arian name is written, 
Phalaaimsa, Monogram No. Z5c, Captain Hobinsom 

Mr. Frore has a silver cast of an apparently authentic didrachma, which supplies 
us with a variety of this obverse type. The king's head is here uncovered. 
On the reverse, traces of the monogram 31a are visible. The Arian transcript 
of the name commences with the letter Fhi, 

2. — □ Hemidrachma. 

Obvebse Bare head of king with fillet, to the right. Legend^as above. 
Reyeuse Device and legend as in No. 1. 

Monogram No. 48a, with 2. * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. xxi., fig. 18. 

Colonel Abbott. Monograms, Nos. 22, 8. 

3. — □ Copper. Plate iii., figs.*6, 7 ; plate xv., fig. 2. 

OftvEBSB Demctcr, with the ordinary Greek legend. 

Revebse:— H umped bull, with the usual Arian legend ; tho initial of the name 
is indifferently expressed by Pi or Phu 
‘Jour. des. Sav.,* 1836, ii., 6. ‘Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii. fig. 18. 
Monogram Nos. 48a, 48a with 2 on reverse, 48, 49, 50. B.I., 51 p) with a 
Bactrian r on reverse. Mr. Broreton. Monograms 22a, with 
an Arian v on reverse, 48a and 485, with 2 on reverse. 

4. — □ Copper, 

Obybuse Crowned figure, with a long spear. 

Legend:— BA 21AEn2 ANlKHToT «lAOHENoY. 

Bevebse A figure of Victory. Captain Hay. 

X*. Aetemidoeus. 

1 .—Hemidrachma. ^ 

□ Copper. 

Obybbsb : — Erect figure, with the right arm upraised. 

Legend: — BA21AEA2 ANIktjtov afircMIAAPov. 

Eevbbse :— Bull, as in Philoxenes* copper coins. 

Aaian Legend :—(M)d5drq/asa Apadihdta(fia A)ti{midarata), 

Mr. Bayley. 

These legends have been completed firom a more perfect coin figured and assign^ 
by Major Cunningham (‘Jour. As. S9 b. Beng.,’ 1854, p. 668). 

1 [Mr. Brereton deposes to the discovey of a coin of this description, which has 
passed from his own possession to that of Major Cunningham. He is under the im- 
pression tW the types are— Obverse : King’s head. Reverse : Minerva Promachos.] 
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I conclude that this Artemidorus is the monarch styled Artemon in Major Cun- 
ningham's list aboye cited ; but if so, tho style and fabric of his coinage must 
Tory materially alter his assumed date and position in the general list as deter- 
mined by that numismatist. 


XI. Niciis. 

1.— □ Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 6. 

Obtbbse : — Head of king, to the right. 

Legend:— /9oCIAEUJC CUJTHPOC NIKIov. 

Eevebse:— Horseman, as in No. 1, Philoxenes. 

Abian Legend: — Mdhdr<yaaa Tradataia . . kiasa. 

Colonel T. Bush. See also Cunningham, ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 
vol. xi., p. 136. 

XU. Ajollodotus. 

1. — O Hemidrachma. Plate iii., fig. 4; also pi. xiv., fig. 4. 

OnvEKSE Head of king. 

Legend BASIAEnS 5nTHPo2 KAl ♦IAonAToPo5 AnoAAoAoToT. 
Bevebse : — Thessalian Minerya to the left. 

Arian Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Apaladataaa.^ 

Monograms, Nos. 38a, 38^, 51, 51a, 515, 52, 53. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 13. 

2. — □ Hemidrachma, Plate xiy., fig. 6. 

Obverse:— Elephant. • 

Legend :— BASIAEnS SXlTHPoS AnoAAoAoToT. 

Beverse :— Humped bull. 

Legend as in No. 1. ♦ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. iy., fig. 14. 

Monograms 225, and the entire suite, together with the combinations indi- 
cated under each number, from 54 to 59, both inclusive. 

3. — O Hemidrachma. Types and legends as No. 2. 

*Ariana Antique,* pi. iy., fig. 15. 

^ [ The Allan orthography of the name of Apollodotus varies considerably in the 
difiTcrent specimens of his extensive mintages. 1 notice in some instances a dot at the 
foot of the initial a, which elsewhere constitutes the sign of the long sound of that 
vowel. This is the solitary occasion upon which I have observed its use in defining 
more precisely the power of the ordinary 9 initial. And, however little, to our idca& 
the exact definition of the phonetic elements of the name may require the hard a in 
this place, we can scarcely understand the sign os purporting anything else, e^ecially 
when we observe the lax method of insertion or omission of tho same quantitive mark 
in other words. Tho antepenultimate d is used indifferently in its simple form, or 
with the additional horizontal foot stroke, the precise import of which is yet undeter- 
mined ; and, finally, the d occurs in its normal shape, with the dot of a following 
hard a. The penultimate is also subject to modification, usually appearing under the 
form of the proper ^ but at times bearing the foot stroke orefinarily reserved to 
distinguish the ^ = d, of assimilate outline ; out to show the irregularities practised 
in this respect, this extraneous mark is added to the t in the name, while on the 
same coin &e special definition is rightly reserved to discriminate the 'll = from the 
^ ^ in Tra^a^asa. It must be added, however, that in some instances the super- 

fiuous foot stroke, in the penultimate of apalada^asa takes the form of an equally 
needless hard a medial] 
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4.— a Copper. Small coin. 

Obtebsb Figure of Apollo, with bow and arrow, to the right. 

Legend as in No. 1. 

REVEBfis:— Tripod. Legend as usual, Monogram, No. 88a. 

Captain Robinson. Mr. Brereton, monogram 37 (0 

6.— O Copper. Large coin. Plate xiv., fig. 6. 

Obtebse : — Apollo, with arrow, to the right. Legend as in No. 2. 

Reyebse : — Tripod. Legend as in No. 1. 

‘ Ariana Antique,* pi. iv.,-fig. 16. ‘ Jour, des Sav.,* 1834, pi. fig. 6. 

Variant. Q Copper. Coin of inferior execution. Legends arranged on three 
sides of a square, instead of in the usual marginal circle. 

Bactrian monogram, ^t, with d or n. 

Cunningham, ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' vol. ix., p. 867. 

6. — □ Copper. Similar devices and legends to No. 6. 

Mono^ams 63, 64. 

7. — n Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 7. 

Obverse Apollo to the front, with the bow in the left and the arrow in the 
right hand. Legend as usual. 

Reverse : — Tripod. Legend as usual. * Jour, des Sav.,* 1835, i. 7. 

Variants. Small coin. PI. xiv., %. 8 ; also * Ariana Antiqua,* pi, iv. figs. 
17, 18, and small coin No. 19. 

Monograms Nos. 8, 8a, 21, 52a, 57, and the entire suite 65->75. 

8. — □ Copper. Middle size. 

Obverse : — *’ Figure of Apollo standing to the left, clothed in the anaxyris, with 
chlumys behind, a quiver at his back ; an arrow in his right hand, 
his left resting on his bow ; inclosed in a frame of oblong globules, 
BA5IAEn5 BA[?] . . . . AnoAAoAoToT.' 

Reverse : — ‘Tripod ; in the field, a symbol which seems to be a military ensign.* 
Arianian inscription imperfect {Apaladatasa]. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,* 291, quoting ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 752. 
B. I. Monogram 385. Small coin, 38a. Col. Bush. Arian Monogram, No. 76. 

9. — □ Copper. Small coin. Plate xlii., fig. 6. Unique. 

Obverse . — Apollo as in No. 8. Legend altogether wanting. 

Reverse Symbol figured in the plate. 

Arian Legend : — Mahanyasa Tradatasa Apaladatasa. Col. T. Bush. 

10. — □ Copper. Small coin. 

Obverse : — Bull. 

Reverse Tripod, surrounded by a bossed margin. No Legends. B.I. 

11. — □ Copper (middle size), indififerent execution. 

Obverse Apollo (?) seated, to the right, a bow in left hand. 

Legend:— BASIAEM SHTHPoS oAoToT. 

Reverse Tripod, within a frame. Legend imperfect, . . . paladatosa (?). 
Monogram, No. 77. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
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XIII. Zoum. 

1. — Hemidrachxna. 

Obtbbsb Head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Legend BASIAEOS AlKAIoT ZAIAoY. 

Betehse r^Hercules, as in Bemetrlus’ coins, but the right hand holding the 
chaplet is not upraised. 

Arian Legend :—ArdAdri|;asa Dhramikasa Jhoilwa, 

Monogram, Ho. 30. 

Lady Headfort, No. 31. Captain Bobinson, No. 46. Colonel Abbott, 
No. 78. Mr. Bayley, No. 79. 

2. ^Hemidrachma.^ These coins have a great similitude, in their die execution, to 

the small Philopator coins of ApoUodotus. 

Obyebse:— A s No. 1. 

Legend:— BAEIAEflS EXlTHPoS ZfllAoT. 

Keteesb : — Thessalian Minerva. 

Art AN Legend Tradatasa Jhoilasa. Monogram No. 60. 

Colonel Abbott. Mif Bayley, No. 80. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Head of Hercules covered with the lion's skin, to the right. 

Legend BASIAEHS AIKAIoT ZniAoT. 

Bsvebse Club, with bow in its case, surrounded by a chaplet. 

Abian Legend : — Mdhdrc^oM Bhramihaia Jhoilata* 

Monogram No. 79. Lady Headfort. 

4. — Q Copper. Similar types to the ApoUodotus coin, No. 6, with the addition of 

a small elephant at the back of the figure, in the field of the obverse. 
Legends as in No. 2, but the Greek epigraph is less correctly rendered. 
Monograms Nos. 81, 82, 83. 

6. — O Copper (smaU coin). 

Obverse : — Elephant, to the right. Epigraph iUegible. 

Reverse Tripod. 

Abian Legend : —-Mdhdnyaaa Tradataaa Jhoilata, 

Arian Monograms, dki^ Bhy and a with i. Colonel Bush. 


XIV. Diomedes. 

1.— a Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 3. 

Obverse Dioscuri standing, to the front. 

Legend BAXIAEA2 SATHPoS AloMHAoT. 

Reverse. Abian Legend:— A fa7«dr<yasa Tradatasa IHyameda$a. 

Monograms Nos. 31, 31 with 2. Mr. Brereton, 48a with 2. 

* Ariana Antiqua,' pi. v., fig. 1. 

^ [Major Cunningham has published a degraded type of this class, which he snp- 
poses to have formed part of * a coinage (that) was re>isBued and perhaps imitated by 
native chiefs in theix own names.’ * Jour. As. Soc. Beng,,’ (1854) p. 692, and pi. 
XXXV., fig. 11.] 
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, XV. Diomrsius. 

l,««.HemidrBclima (of inferior execution, mmiiftr in ita aiq[>eol to the Fhilopater ooini 
of ApollodotuB), 

Obyirse Head with fillet, to the right. 

Legsnd:— BAS lAEnS SHTHPoS AloNTZloY. 

Bbysrse : -^Thessalian Mineira. 

Asian Legend •.—‘Mdhdn^aia Tradaiaaa Dummya$a, 

Monogram (as in Apollodottis* coins), No. 60, standard type. Col. Abbott. 
A second specimen gives the 2 in ^e name more after the form of a proper 
siffma. The outline of the ATt, in the Arian legend, is also modified in the 
dnjfiioate coin, which, however, bears the same monogram. 


2. — □ Copper. 

Obyebse : — Apollo, to the right, as in Apollodotus* coins. 

Legend BA21A£^3 SHTHPoS AIoNTSIoY. 

HBVEBSEi^Tripod. Arian Legend imperfect. 

Monogram No. 84, consisting of Arian letters, Sh and A, B.I., mon. 86. 

British Museum. ‘Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 6. 

3. — □ Copper. Plate xlii., fig. 7. Unique. 

Obverse : — As in No. 8, Apollodotus. No legend. 

Beverse .'—'Device, as represented in the plate. 

Arian Legend: — Mdhfirq/asa Tradataaa IHymmyasa. 

Golcmel Bush. 


XVI. Lysias. 


1. — Hcmidrachma. Plato xliii., fig. 4. 

Obverse Head of king, with helmet in the shape of an elephant’s head : 
similar to the Demetrius’ type. 

Legend BA2IAEM ANIKHToT ATSloT. 

Beverse Hercules standing, to the front, as in the Demetrius’ prototype. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajaaa Apa^ihdtaaa Lyaikaaa. 

* Ariana Antique, * pi. ii., fig. 9. Monogram 86. * Ariana Antique,' 
pi. xxi., fig. 9. Monogram 87. B.I., monogram 86. Colonel 
Abbott. Monograms 8a, 86, 87. 

2 . — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Head of the king, with the ordinary helmet. 

Beverse : —Hercules, os above. The legend varies in the Arian definition of 
the name, which at times exhibits the initial vowel a, and at 
others the letter A, as the penultimate. 

The seven specimens of this mintage that 1 have had an opportunity of examining 
all have the monogram No. 86. *Num. Chron.,’ xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 1. 

3. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 12. 

Obverse ; — Bust of king, to the right, head uncovered, with a club resting on 
the shoulder. 

Beverse *. — Elephant, to the right, as in Heliocles’ coins. Legend as above, the 
name being usually spelt with a k, 

^Ariana Antiquo,' pi. ii., fig. 10. 'Num. Jour.,' vii., pi. ii., 22. 

Monograms Nos. 8a, 22, 88a, 
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O Copper. 

Obvebjbb Bust of the king, as in No. 3. * 

Rbvbbse r— Elepbaht, to the right. {Lisuua,) 

Monc^ram No. 24a. Colonel Bosh. 


Lxsii.8 Am) Antialkibss. 

1. -□ Copper. 

Obvebsb : — Bare head of king, to the right. 

LBaBND:--BA:ElA£a2 ANIKHToT ATSIoT. 

Bevebsb Caps and palm-branches of the Dioscuri. 

Asian Lboend ‘.^Mdhdnyaaa Jayadharaaa Antialxkidasa. 


XVII. Antialkides. 


Captain Hay. 


1 . — Tetradrachma. 

Obvbksk Bare head of king. 

Legend :-BA21AEn2 NIKH*oPoT ANTIAAkIAoT. 

Bbtebse : — Jove enthroned, with a small figure of Victory in his right hand ; 
minute elephant in front, etc. 

Arian Legend '.-^Mdhdrajaaa Jayadharasa Anttalikidaaa. 

Monogram No. 86. Colonel Abbott. 


®).— Hemidrachma. Similar types. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 12. 

Monograms No. 86, 22, 86. 


2. ^Drachma. 

Obyebsb : — Head of king, with Gausia. 

Retebse:— As in No. 1. 

Monogram No. 31. B.I. 

•).--Hemidrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 2. 

In some specimens the small elephant faces the seated figure. 

Monograms Nos. 86, 22, 31, 86. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ii., fig. 11. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obyebse Head, with the ordinary crested helmet. 

Retebse Device as usual. 

Monograms 86, 86. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ No. 3, p. 277. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obyebsb Bust, with uncovered head. The right hand grasps the thunderbolt.* 
Revebse . — Caps and palms of the Dioscuri. 

Monograms 8, 31, 86, 87. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ No 6, p. 279. 

fi.— □ Copper. Plate xiv., figs. 9, 10, 11. 

Similar devices. 

These two classes of coins vary occasionally in the subordinate typical details,* 
and the Arian definition of the name is irregular in the general series, in the 
interchange of the dental and cerebral rf, as the penultimate consonant. 
Monograms, Nos. 8a, 22, 30 (?), 49a, 87, 87a. 


* [Major Cunningham supposes this to be the head of ‘Jupiter Nicephorus/ 
‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ voL ix., p. 874.] 

* [Ex. Or., ‘Num. Chron.,* vii., pi. li., fig. 21.] 
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XVIII. AMYNTAil. 

1. ««Didrachina. Much damaged. (Weight, 128 grs.) 

Obyebse : — Helmetod head, to the right. 

Legend : -BA21AEA2 NIKAToPoJ AMTNToT. 

Rbvebsb Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajaaa Jayadkarasa Amitasa, 

British Museum. Monogram No. 20a. 

*Num. Chron.,' xvi., plate p. 108, fig. 2. 

2. Copper. Plate xixii., fig. 1. 

Obveese : — Head of kingj to the right. 

Ebveiise : — Minerva armed, to the left. 

Monogram No. 88. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 14. 


XIX. Aechebius. 

1 Tetradrachma. 

Obvebbb Bare head. 

Legend :-BA5IAEn5 AIKAIoT NIKH^oPoT APXEBloT. 

Reverse Jupiter standing to the front, with spear and thunderbolt. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrqfasa Dhramikasa Jayadharaaa Arkhabiyaaa. 
Monogram No. 89. Colonel Abbott.* 

•).— Hemidrachma. Plate xxviii.,^. 1. 

Similar types and legends. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. ii., fig. 8. Monogram No. Hb. 

2. — Tetradrachma. 

Obverse Helmeted head. 

Reverse: — As No, 1. 

Monogram No. 20«. Colonel Abbott. 

3. — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : — Bust of the king with bare head, to the left, a javelin in the right 
hand, as in one of the common classes of Menander's coins (No. 2.) 
Reverse Jove (Neptune.?) as above. 

Monograms, No. 8a with 90. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig 10. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obverse: — Victory, to the right, extending a chaplet. 

Reverse An owl. Monogram 89. 

R. Rochette, ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1839, p. 104. ‘Ariana Antiqua,' p. 280. 

5. — □ Copper. Similar devices. British Museum monograms, Nos. 89 and 89a. 

* Num. Chron.,' vol. xvi., pi. p. 108, fig. 3. 

* [I regret to say that my available notes on the typical details of Colonel Abbott’s 
coins are very imperfect. I was greatly pressed for time on the only opportunity I 
had of inspecting his rich and vaned collection ; and, at the moment, entertained no 
design of publishing the result of my scrutiny; hence my memoranda refer to 
doubtftil and difficult readings, special coincidences of design, and monogrammatic 
data, rather than to the dw specifications ordinarily demanded by exact numismatic 
science. Further, I have to note, that my compulso^ haste demed me even a bare 
sight of the copper scries of a cabinet whose silver specimens promised so much and, 
indeed, whose contents in that metal, whether in regard to discretion of flection or 
perfection of preservation, are unequalled by any public or private collection I have 
nitherto examined.] 

TOT, II. 


13 
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XX. METfiiKDSB. 

1. — Bidrachma. (E. I. G^ cc^. Weight, 151 -0 grs.) 

Obtebse .'^Bare head of king, to the right. 

Legend BASlAEnS SATHPoS MENANAPoY. 

Revebse Thessalian Minerva, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdr^fasa Tradataaa Menadrdsa. 

Monograms, 2 and 30. Mr. Brcreton, monogram, 8^. 

^ Ariana Antique, ’ pi. iii., fig. 13. 

*) — Hemidrachma. Plate iii., fig. 5. Same types. Monograms, 18^r, 18 associated 
with 93 on the same field, 22r, 31, repeated on the same coin, 
79, 86 repeated, 86 with r, E, and 2, severally associated on the 
same field, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 

‘ Ariana Antique,’ pi. iii., fig. 14. 

2. — Bidrachma (cast). British Museum. 

Obverse Bare head of king, to the left ; the right hand grasps a javelin. 
Reverse Minerva to the left. Monogram 27. 

*)— Hemidrachma. Same types. Monograms, 8d, 22, 27, 31, 46, 46i», 86 with 2. 

**) — Hemidrachma. PI. xiv., fig. 1. Similar devices, but Minerva faces to the 
right, and the legends arc arranged in one continuous circular scroll. 
Monograms, 27, 31a, 46. 

3. — Bidraohma. 

Obverse Head of king with helmet, to the right. 

Reverse Minerva. Lady Headfort. 

») —Hemidrachma, Monograms, 85, 22, 22r, 27, 31, 46a repeated, 86, with 2, 91. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iii.. fig. 15. 

4 . — Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : —Head of king, to the left, with helmet and javelin. 

Reverse ; — Minerva. 

‘Ariana Anciqua,' pi. iv., fig. 2. 

5. —Hemidrachma. 

Obverse Holmetcd head, as in No. 3. 

Reverse An owl. Monogranm, 27, 31. 

6. — □ Copper. Large coin. Weight, 550*5 grains. 

Obverse:— H elmeted head of king, to tiic right. 

Reverse: — Horse, free. Monogram, No. 30 (?). Mr. Brereton. 

7. *— □ Copper. Weight, 316 grains. 

Obverse Bull’s head, to the front. 

Reverse : — Tripod. 

Monograms, 8a; another coin (in weight, 228 grs.), 8a; a third, No. 31 a, 
with an Arian m in the field. Mr. Brereton. 

S.--D Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 8, Weight, 342 grains. 

Obvebbe Bare head, to the right. 

Reverse :-*A dolphin. Monogram 30, with H on the field. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 8. 
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9. -0 Copper. 

Obveese :— Bare head, to the left, with javelin, as in No. 2. 

Beveese: — Minerva, to the right. Monograms, 27, 31, 71. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 7. 

10. — □ Copper. Plate xiv., fig. 3. 

Obvi2ese;— Ilelmcted head, to the right. 

Reverse Winged figure of Victory, to the right, with palm-branch and 
weath. Monograms, 27, 31, 46, 71, 93. 

* Arinna Antiqua,’ pi. iv., figs, fi, 6. 

®) — □ Copper. 

Reverse;— V ie tory, to the left. 

Monograms, 3l«, with B. An(»ther coin has B alone. 

■ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 4. 
There arc other subordinate varieties of these coins, see ‘ Ariana Antiqua,* p. 286. 

11. — ” Copper. Plate \xxii., lig. G, 

Obvekke Helmcted head, to the right. 

Reverse : - Owl. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 8. 

12. — □ Copper. Plate vxxii., fig. 5. • 

Obverse ; — TIelmeted head, to the right. 

IIeveu.se : — Shield (»f Minerva. Monograms, M (?), 46, 46®. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 12, 

13 — □ Copper. Plate xv.xii., fig. ^ 

Obverse —Boar's head. 

Reverse : —I’lilm branrh. Monogram, H. 

‘ Anana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 9. 

14.— j Copper Plate xiv , fig 2. 

Cbverse : — Elephant’s bead. 

Reverse : — Club of Horcule.*^. 

Monograms, 27, associated in the several instances with the isolated letters 
A A ; 31, ditto, A A. Colonel Bush, Arian monogram, 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 10. 

16. — l: Copper. Plate xxxii., fig 7. 

Obverse . — Wheel, 

Rfvfuse —Club. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. iv., fig. 11. 

IG.— □ Copper. 

Obverse — Minerva to the left, with a spear resting on lier left arm — shield in 
front of the knee— right hand extended. 

Legend;— BASIAEHS AIKAIoT MENANAPoY. 

Reverse Indian lion, to the left. 

Arian Legend .--‘Mdhdrajaaa DJiramikaaa Menafidrasa. British Museum. 
Quoted also by Wilson, ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 217, from an imperfect coin 
described by 31. R Rochette, * Jour, de.s Sav.,’ Dec. 1838, p. 751. 

17. — □ Copper. 

Obverse ; — Elephant, to the left. 

Legend imperfect, but exhibiting traees of the name of Menander : — 
/SatriAEnS SHYHPoS /iENovSpov. 

Reverse : — An anku? (or elephant-goad). 

Arian Legend imperfect;— [AfdArfrflfl/rtsa Trnda[tasa] 

Monogram, No. 96. 


Mr. Bayley. 
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XXI. Straio. 

1 . — Didrachma. (C ast) . 

OftvsBSE :*IIclnietCHl head of the king, to the right. 

Legend ;—/9air<A.€a>:S Eni4>ANoT2 SHTHPo^g (nrpATANoS. 

Bbvebse Thessalian Minei-va, to the left. 

Arian Legend ini^oinplete Pratichaaa Tradatasa Straiasa, 

Monogram, 20if. Capt. Hay 

2 . Hcmidrachma. 

Obverse Bare head, to the right. 

Legend:— BA2IAEn2 Eni*ANoT2 2nTHPo5 STPATHNoS. 

11F.VERSE 1 — Minerva. 

Ariax Iji.<iExn • — Mdhcirajaf^a PraticJiasa Tradutasa Stratasa, 

Two speeinuiis. British Museum. Monogram, ]So. 8a. 

3 — c Copper. 

Obverse -.—Apollo, as iu Apollodotus’ coin. No. 7. 
llEVEiisr. — T ripod. 

L. I. H., monogram, N<». 8ff. 

4 —a Cupper. 

Obveuse King’s bust, nith elub resting on In.'^riglit shoulder. 

Legend-— BA 2IAEn2 SHTHPoS 2TPATnNo2 
Reviheise . — Vu*t()ry. 

Arian 'Lv.q^sd . -’Muharajaan Trmlaiasa Strafasn. 

Monograms, No 22<"(-), 22<'. Mr. Bajley 

5. — □ Copper, 

Obveukk . — Typo a*, in No 4. 

Legend : — Bl5lAEn2 SHTHPoS AIKAIoT STPATHNoS. 

Revp.use .— T j-pe a« iu No. 4. 

Arian Legend, — Mdhiirojasa Tradatasn Dhramikam Straiasa. 

Monogiam No. 22r. British ]lilu.suein. Other monograms, Nos. 22 and 225. 

6 - Q (\ipper. 

OuvEit&E . — Bare lu-ad of king to the right, as in the silver heraidraebmas. 

Legend, imperleet — BASIAEwa- tiri<f>atfovtr (rarvpotr 2TPATnNo2. 
Reverse ATctoiy with (palm bianeh } and) ci^aplet, to the right. 

Arian IjEOEnd . — Afd/uhnjasa Pradichasa {Trada(u)sa Straiasa. 

Monogr.am 108<7. r Cidonel T. Bush. 

XXI'J. AfiATHOCLriA 
(wirr. OF HTUATo) 

1,— C Copper. Plate xxxii., fig. 2. 

Obverse : — Female liead, helmeted. 

Legend :-BA2IAi22A2 ©EoTPonoT AFAeoKAEIAJ. 

Rkverkk. — Hercules with club, seated. 

Arian IjEGekd : — Tradatasa Dhramikasa Straiasa. 

Monogram No. 225. Mr. Bayley, 

‘ Ariana Aiitiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 10. 

I notice in this place, in-cspcctivc of the order of time, a series of debased deriva- 
tive.s from the normal type of Stnito’s liemidrarhmas (No. 2 mprii)y which are 
peculiarly identified ^^ith the original mintage, not only in obvious imitation, but in 
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the progressiye degradation of certain oiMociate pieces bearing that monarch's name, 
which hare been found in company with the only considerable hoard of these coins 
that has as yet been discoyered.^ 

The serial class is remarkable in that, while continuing the same standard devices 
as the prototype, it eventually lowers the title of Mdhdrajay on the reverse, into that 
of Satrap ; and it is further interesting in the exemplification of the speedy obscura- 
tion of the Greek legends, while the Arian writing remains well-defined and intel- 
ligible, as in the parallel instance of the money of the Shh kings, where the local 
PkH appears in the highest perfection in the presence of the meaningless repetition of 
Greek outlines on the obverse. In its local aspect also, this particular hoard is 
instructive, as, although solitary 8pecimen.s of these and kindred issues may h^ve 
found their way to other parts of the countrj*, yet the collection of so many succes- 
sional coins, unmixed with foreign currencies, would seem to indicate an ordinary 
accumulation of ever\--day life, cither made on the spot or gathered from tlic 
circulating medium of no remote locality. 

Major Cunniiighum, in a paper in the ‘ Journal of the As. Soc. Beng.’ (1854, p. 679), 
with persevering assiduity, endeavours to reconcile the degi-oded Greek legends with 
the indigenous iiLscriptions on the reverse, and essays to discover owmers for the 
names —which read but vaguely even in their Arian form— amid tlie Hindd dynasties 
of Hustinfipur and Dehli.^ ♦ 

Passing over the progressive steps of barbarization in the jumbled Greek legends 
of all those coins that bear the name of Strato on tlie reverse, and rejecting uncon- 
ditionally the claim of ^fajor Cunningham’s P<»2A 2TnNo2 to any separute identity, 
I come to the clus^ of pieces which hear on their obvei*sc variously the titles of 
BASIAEM BASIAEflN and BASIAEM 2nTHPo2, followed by portions of a name 
or title which reads as PAZ and PAZIoBA. On the reverse this money exchanges 
the legend of Mdhdrajasa Tnuhtasa StratMa for Chatr(\pasa apratichalirasa Ua»ja- 
balasa.^ Whether the PAZIoBA of the obverse legend be an imperfect aitcmj)t at a 
Greek rendering of the native name is of but little consequence, as we can hai'dly 
reconcile Kanjabala’s humble titles on the reverse with the higher designation applied 
to Strato himself, or the more pompons BASIAEHS BASIAEflN, assumed by that 
monareirs successors, which figure indifferently in contact w’ith and contrast to the 
grade of Satrap^ to whosi- dignities alone the former limits his claim. In brief, the 
coin.s would merely seem to exemplify an oft-recurring phase in Indian Imperialism, 
where the decline of the central power encourages, and at times necessitates, the 
effective assertion of independence by the local rulers, however much they may avoid 
or delay the overt act of ]>ositivc disavowal of allegiance. 

Tlic monogi'ams on tlie debased coins of Strato are entered under Nos. 97 to 99. 
Those on Ranjabala’s money are reproduced as Nos. 100 to 104.* 

* [Major Cunningham observes : ‘ The greatest number were procured at Mathura, 
on the Jumna, and w’ere said to have been found in tlie ruins of the city, along with 
some rude hemidrachmas of Strato* (‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. vii., 1*854, p. 681). 

I do not know* how many of these mixed pieces Major Cunningham obtained on this 
occasion, but my native coin -collector, who gleaned part of the remainder, brouglit 
me 84 coins, more than half of which number were Strain’s.] 

* [See Useful Tables itifrd. Table xi.\. Mtljapdlu,'] 

* [Major Cunningham makes it Jtti/akUasa, but the better preseiwod coins give the 
suffix n in full distinctness. His tranriation of Apratichakroy as ‘invincible with the 
the discus,’ is satisfactory.] 

* [No, 101 is interpreted by Major Cuiininghani as Ilaiiti for Jlastindpura, the 
ancient Hindu capital on the Ganges abo\c Meerut.] 
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• 

XXII. IIlPPOSTKATXrs. 

1. — Bidraclima. 

Obverse ; — Bare bead of king, to the right, with fillet, 

Legend:— BA^IAEM SOTHPoS innoXTPAToT 
Reverse : — Standing figure of Bcmetcr, with crested heiinct, right hand ex- 
tended, the left supports a cornucopia. 

Arian Legend ; — Mtiharajasa Tradataaa Hipastmtasa . 

Monogram, No. 85. 

Mr. Bayley and B.M. ‘Num. Chron.,’ vol. xvi., pi. p. 108, fig. 5. 
*). — Hemidraohma. Similar types. Monogram, No. 85. Captain Hay. 

2. — Didrachma. (British JMu'^cum coin, w’cight 139 gr.) 

Obverse . —Bare head of king, to the right, with fillet. 

Legend BASIAEnS MEPAAoT 5nTHPo2 innoSTPAToT. 

Reverse : — Ilelmotcd figure on horseback, to the right ; horse in motion. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Tradatasa Mahdtasa Jaydtam Jlipaatratasa. 
Monogi’am, No. 105. 

Mr. Bayley, No. 105, with Arian h on the fie ld. Captain Hay, 105a 
with /o, and No. 106. M. N. (?) Col. Abbott, 38a. British 
Museum, No. 47c. <Nura. Chron.,’ vol. xvi , pi. p. 108, fig. 4. 

— Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monogram, 106a. Mr. Brcrcton. 

3. — Didrachma. (British Museum coin ; weight, 144’5 giain>) 

Obverse . — Device and legend as in No 1. 

Reverse: -“Horseman, nmtionless Legend us in No. 2. 

Monogram, No. 105, with the several adjuncts of No lOG, and the detached 
Arian letters lo andpri. Mr. Bayley, British Museum, etc. 

4-— □ Copper. 

Obverse . — Apollo standing, to the right. Legend as in No. 1. 

Reverse —A tripod. Legend as in No, 1. 

Monogram, 85. Mr. Bayley. 

5.— □ Copper. 

Obverse: — Jove enthroned. Legend as in No. 1. 

Reverse : — Horse, standing, to the left. 

Arian Legend: — Mdhdrajasa Tradnlasa Jayataaa Mipaatrataaa, 
Cunningham, * Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol. xi., pi. fig. 9. 

XXIII. Telephus. 

1.— Major Cunningham lias made public the only known coin of this king, (‘Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., p. 133), which he describes as follows : — 

Obvtskse ‘ An ancient giant, full front, with snaky legs, which curl upwards 
on each side.’ 

Legend :-BA2IAEn5 EYEPFEToT THAE*oT. 

Reverse ‘ A draped male figure standing, to the left, his bead crowned with 
rays, and holding in his right hand a spear ; to the right, a clothed 
female figure, with a crescent on her head.’ 

Arian Legend \—MdhdraJaaa .... kramaaa Taliphaaa* 

Monogram, No. 107. 
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XXIV. Hjebmjbus. 

L— Didrachma. Plate XTiii., fig. 1. (Selected Britiah Miweum coins; weight, 140 
and 144 grains). 

0BV£R8B;~Head of king, to the right. 

Leqeito BAJIAEM SOTHPoS EPMAIOT. 

Retbbse : — JoTC enthroned, right hand extended. 

Abian Leoend: — Mdhdrajasa Tradataaa S^rmayasa, 

Monogram, E. I. C., Nos. 17^ 36, 108i. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. t., fig. 3. 
British Museum monograms, 32a, 108, 108a, associated with 110. Mr. 
Brercton, 109. Colonel Bush. 108c. 

a) — Hemidrachma. Similar types. Monograms, British Museum, 21, 33^, 48c, 
90a, 111, 112. B. I. 113. Mr. Brereton, 22A Captain Hay, 114. 
Mr. Frccling, 63a. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,* 1835, i. 13. * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. v., fig. 3. 


Heiik^cb and Calliope. 

2. — Hemidrachma. * 

Obverse : — Male and female heads, to the right. 

Legend 'BA21AEQ2 SSHTHPoS EPMAloT KAI KAAAIoDHS. 

Reverse —Horseman, as in Antimachus' coins. 

Arian Legend : — Mahdrajasa Tradatasa ffermayaaa ; and at the bottom, 
in the reverse direction, Kaliyapaya, 

* Ariana Antiqua,' pi. xxi., fig. 14 Capt, Robinson, Mr. Bayley, 
Mr. Brercton, etc., all have the some monogram, No. 108a. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xviii,, figs. 2, 3, 4. Identical in type and legends with No. 1. 

* Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., figs. 4, 6, 6. 
Monograms, No. 115, with Bactrian letters 7c, and No. 116a, with the 
several Bactrian letters classed under No. 116. 

“) — O Copper. Small coins. Similar types. 

4. — □ Copper, Plate xxriii., fig. 11. 

Oba'erse : — Bust of king, Avith curiously arranged head dress. 

Legend ;—BA3IAEfl2 2nTHPo2 EPMAloT. 

Reverse : — Horse standing to the right. 

Arian Legend . — Mdhdrqfasa Tradaiasa Sermayasa. 

Monograms, 31, 109. 

« ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi v., fig. 7. 

•)— Variety. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xxi., fig. 15. Head-dress as in Amyntas* coin, 
pi. xxxii., fig. 1, monogram 109. 

Extra Monograms of Hermseus 205, 245, 36a, 38, 1085, wiUx Arian letters 
A, s; 115a, with elongated downsfroke of r (or 1155), aasociated 
with the Bactrian letters Ird, r, dh^ and w(?); also 117 to 119 
inclusive. 
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XXIV*. SX7-llERMiu8. 

1. — O Copper. Plate xviii., fig. 9 ; and pL xxviii., fig. 10. 

Obteesb Head of king, to the right. 

Lbobnd, imperfect:— BASlAEaS STHPoS 2Y EPMAIOY. 

Reyeese Hercules standing with his club resting on the ground. 

Arian Lbobnd \~~Dhama Fhidasa Kujula Xaaaaa Kushanayaiugoia. 

* Ariana Antique,* pi. t., figs. 8, 9, etc. 

These coins are usually deficient in monograms. In one case I notice the 
Bactrian combination No. 63 on the reverse field. 

Major Cunningham conjectures these mintages to have formed a portion of the 
issues of Eozoula Eadphises (No zxvi.), struck during the lifetime of 
Hermsus. — ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ 1864, p. 709. 


XXV. Mauas. 

1 .— Didrachma. (Weight, 161-4 grains). 

Obversb:— Male figure, to the front; right arm extended, the left supports a 
spear. 

Legend BASIAEXIS BASIAEHN MEPAAoT MAYoT. 

Reverse Victory, with chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend .^Rqjadirajasa Mahatasa Moma. 

Monogram, No. 386. 

British Museum, 886 . Capt. Robinson, No. 880 . Lady Sale’s coin 
(weight, 143 grains), monogram, No 89. 

*) — Hemidrachma. Similar types. 

Capt. Robinson, monogram 38a. Capt. Hay, No. 64. 


2. — ^Didrachma. 

Obverse A biga, with horses at speed. The driver wears a helmet ; the chief 
figure holds a spear, a nimbus surrounds his head. 

Reverse:— Jove enthroned, as in Hermeeus’ coins, with triple-pointed spear 
(trident 

Monogram, No. 107a. Capt. Robinson. 

3. — O Copper. Plate xiii., fig 4. 

Obverse : — Elephant’s head. 

Reverse : — Caduceus. 

Legend:— BA 35IAEfl2 MAYoY. 

Monogram, No. 89. 

British Museum. * Ariana Antique,’ pi. viii., fig. 11. 

4. — □ Copper (small coin). 

Obverse .-—Apollo, to the front, as in Apollodotus’ coins : arrow in the right, 
and bow in the left hand. 

Legend: — BASIAEAS MAYoY. 

Reverse Tripod. 

Arian Legend ifd6a'rq;<wa Moaaa. 


British Museum. Mr. Brereton. 
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5. — □ Copper. 

Obtebse:— Female figure, to the firont, with epear; crescent above the head. 

Two six-pointed stars or constellations appear in the upper part 
of the field, one on each side of the figure. 

Legend :~BA21A£a2 BASlAEflN MErAAoT MAToT. 

Revebse : —Victory with chaplet, to the left. 

Arian Legend : — Rtyadirajeua Mahdtma Moaaa. 

Monogram, No. 120. British Museum, and less perfect coin B. I. 

6. — □ Copper. 

Obverse;— J ove enthroned, with small figure at the side. 

Reverse Female figure, as on the obverse of No. 5. 

Monogram, No. 120. ^ Ariana Antiqua,' p. 315. 

Variety. 

Reverse : — Figure as above ; but the crescent is strangely transformed, and the 
stars on the field are wanting. 

Monogram 120. Mr. Brereton. 

7. — O Copper.^ 

Obverse Figure clothed in skins, with nimbus. ^ 

Reverse : — Indian bull, to the left. 

British Museum. Monogram, No. 89. 

^ Monogram, No. 52. Mr. Bayley and Capt. Robinson. 

8. — □ Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 11. 

Obverse ; —Male figure, with club and trident, flowing robes, etc. 

Monogram, No, 121. 

Reverse ; — Victory, with loose garments (similar to the figure on the obverse), 
and a varied style of chaplet. 

' Ariana Antiqua,* pL viii., fig. 10. Monogram, 122. B. 1. 
Monogram, 123. 

9. — □ Copper. PI. xv., fig. 11. 

Obverse • — Elephant. 

Reverse Seated figure. 

Monogram, No. 1155. Mr. Frere. 

‘Jour, des Sav.,* 1839. 

10. — □ Copper,- PI. XV., fig. 7. 

Obverse : — Male figure, to the left, in flowing garments, holding a chaplet. 
Reverse : — Indian lion, to the right. 

B.I. Monogram, 112a. 

11. — O Copper. 

Obverse Hercules to the front, with club and lion-skin, the right hand rests 
upon the hip. 

Reverse Indian lion, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 89. Mr. Brereton, 

* [A coin of this type is engraved in Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s * Historical Results,* 
pi. T., fig. 1.] 
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12. --D Copper. 

Obvsbsb : — Neptane, with trident, treading upon a prostrate figure. 

RsTEBsa: —Figure surrounded with branches. 

Monogrom, No. 120. 

Colonel Nuthall. Mr. Brereton, and * Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 314. 

13. — C Copper. 

Obyebse : — Neptune, with the right foot placed on a prostrate figure as in 
No. 12 ; the left hand rests on a trident, while the right is raised 
in the act of hurling the thunderbolt. 

Huveuse: — A s in No. 12. Monogram, illegible. Lady Elliot. 

14. — □ Copper. 

Obverse: — A s No. 13, except that Neptune holds a palm- branch in the left 
hand in lieu of the trident. 

Reverse: — A s No 13. 

Monogram, a modification of No lloi. Mr. Baylcy. 

15. — □ Copper. 

Obverse Horseman, with a fold of his dress flj'ing loose behind him. 
Monogram, illegible. 

Renters E : — Helmcted figure, in loose garments, moving to the right, holding a 
garland in tlie right and a spear in the left hand. 

Monogram, mi. Mr. ^|yley. 

16. — □ Copper. 

Obverse : — Horseman, with spear. 

Reverse : — Winged Victory, to the left, holding a chaplet in the right hand. 
Monogram, No. 1155. Mr. Bayley. 

17. — □ Copper.. 

Obverse — Standing male figure, to the front ; right am uplifted, in the left a club. 

Monogram, No. 1155, with an Arian ti. 

Reverse . — Indian bull, to the right. 

Monogram, No. 115a, Mr, Bayley. 

A second coin, in the possession of Mr. II. Brereton, gives the name clearly as 
MAToT. 

18. — □ Copper. 

Obverse . — Elephant. 

Reverse — Indian bull. Mr. Brereton. Capt. Hay. 

XXYI. Kadphises. 

1. — Copper. Plate xxviii., fig. 12. 

Obverse : — Head as in the Su-Hermacus’ coins. 

Legend:— KOPEHAo [Variety, KOPoNAo] K020TA0 KAA^IZOT. 
Reverse : — Hercules as above. 

Arian Legend :-~-Ukama Thidasa Kujtda Kaaaaa KuahanayatugMd.^ 
Monograms, Arian dh with r. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pL xi., figs. 10, 11. 

* [Major Cunningham, in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Bpg.,’ vol. vii. of 1864, p. 709, tran- 
scribes this legend as follows : — Kt^jula Kaaaaa Kushafiya Yathayasa hhamapidaaa. 
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XXVP. Kozola Kadapheb. 

1.— O Copper BmBll coin. Plate xviii., figs. 13, 14, lo ; and pi. xxviii., figa. 13, 14. 
Obverse .‘ — Youthful head. 

Lkoenb KoZoAA KAAA^EL XOPAN CT ZA0oT. 

Heverse A Scytbic figure. 

Arian Ij’E.ii’RHJ} Khashanasa Yauasa Kuyula Kaphsaia 

Sach/ia dhani pJudasa, 

Monogram, No. 124. Some specimens add the Bhctrian letter inserted 
in tlic plate under No. 125. 

^Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xi., fig. 14. 


XXY1\ Nodes. 

1. -Ucmidrachma. Plate xiii., figs. 11, 12, 13. 

Obverse . — Barbarously executed bead of king. 

Legend — KwAoT. 

Reverse . — Erect figure, with fianics issuing from the shoulders ; the right hand 
rests upon a spear. 

Legend.— PAH0POT MAKAP. 

*Jour. des Sav./ 1834, pi. fig. 8 ; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figa. 
1, 2, 3, 5. 

2. — Ilemuffachma. Plate xxxii., figs. Ifi, 17, 18. 

Obverse —Head a.s above. 

Reverse . — IIorse’.s head. KtwA. 

‘ Jour, des Sav.,* 1834, pi. fig. 9. ‘ 'riana Antiqua,* pi. ix., figs. 4, 6, 7. 


XXVII. VoNONES (and Aza.s). 

Class A. 

I understand that Jlajor Cunningham has di.scovcred coins with the above com- 
bination of iiaincs. The specimens arc engraved in his unpublished plates, but I do 
not consider myself authorized to quote them in any detail beyond this notice of the 
interesting historical fact they suffice to substantiate. * 


Yonones (axd Spalauobes). 


Class B. 


1. — Didrachma. 

Obverse . — Azas’ horseman with spear at the charge, to the right. 

Legend;— BASIAERS BASIAERN MEFAAoT oNRNoT. 

Reverse '.—J upiter with si)car and bolts. 

Arian Legend .^Mdhdr^ja Bhrata Dhramikasa SpalakoroBa. 

Monogram, No, 635. Capt. Robinson. 


«) — Hcmidrachma. PI. xv., fig. 5. Similar types and legends,^ 

Monograms, 635, 126. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 8. 


The nearly parallel epigraph on Kozola Kadaphes’ money is transliterated and 
translated thus — Kuahanga xathaasa Kt^ula Kaphsma Sa^hha dharmapidasaf ‘ Coin 
of the king of the Khushang Kujala Kaphsa, the crown of the true Dharma.”] 
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2. — □ Copper. Plate xv., fig. 10. 

Obvsbse : — Hercules, with club and lion’s skin, right hand raised to the head. 

Legend : — BA^IA£n2 BASIAEAN MEFAAoT oNttNoT. 

Retebse: ^Minerra, to the left, armed with shield and spear, right arm 
extended. 

Arian Legend : ^Mdhdraja Bhrata Dhramihasa Spalahorasa, 

Monograms, No. 126. B.I. 126a. 

* Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, pi. ii., fig. 20. ^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 9. 

3. — □ Copper. 

Obverse -.—As in No. 2. 

Reverse. — Device as in No. 2. 

Arian Legend : — Spahora Bhrata Dhramikasa Spalahorasa. 

Monogram, 126. Mr. Brereton. 


VONONES (and kSrALAGADAME.S, SON OF SpaLAHOBES. 


Class C. 


1. -Hemidrachma. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman, with spear. 

Legend.— BAS lAEnS BA2IAEftN MEFAAoT oNfiNoT. 

Reverse ; — Jupiter, with spear and bolts. 

Arian Legend . JTutrdsa Dhrauiikasa Spalagadam9ba 
Monograms, British Museum coin, 127. Cul. Sykes, 132a. Mr. Brereton, 
48r, 128, 128a. 


2. — □ Copper. 

Obverse . — Hercules, as in No. 2, class B. 

Legend.— BASIAEM BASIAEnN m« 7 «AoT oNXlNoT. 

Reverse ; — 

Arian Legend; —Spalfwra Butrdsa Bhiamiasa (Spala)gadamasa. 
Monogram, 128. Mr. Brereton. 


Hpai.irises and Azas. 


Class D. 


1. — Didrachma. 

Obverse : — Azaa' horseman. 

Legend;— BACIAEliJC MEFAAoT PIIAAIPICoT. 
Reverse : — Jove, as above. 

Arian Legend -.-^Mdhdrajasa Mahdtakasa Ayasa. 
Monogram, 180. 


•) — Hemidrachma. Similar types. 

Monogram, 129, with Bactrian letters, si. 


2. — O Copper. # 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman. 

Legend :—BaC1AE|uC MEFAAoT PnAAIPiCoT. 
Reverse ; — A how and arrow. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Mahdtakasa Ayasa, 
Monogram, 1275. 


Mr. Frere. 


Mr. Brereton. 


Mr. Bayley. 


m 
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Class Ca. 

XXVIII. Spaltbtos or Spalaoadambs (alone). 

THE BROTHER OP THE KINO. 

1.— □ Copper. PL xv., fig. 9 ; pi. ixviii., fig. 6. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman. 

Legend .—-CHAATPIoC AIKAIoT AAEA^oT ToT BACIAEUjC. 

Beverse : — llcrcules seated on a rock. 

Arian Legend : — Spalahora putrdaa Dhramiaaa Spalagadamasa, 
Monograms, Nos. 48c, 127c, 128. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 18. 

Class D^. 

XXIX. Spalirises (alone). 

1 . — Hemidrachnia. 

Obverse Azas’ horseman ; spear at the charge. 

Legend imperfect ; — BA CIAEftN BA PIlAAIPICow- 

Reverse : — Noptiino to the fremt, with trident and bolts. 

• Arian Legend : — Mdhdrc^nsa Spahri^aaa. 

Monogram, 48c. ^ Capt. Hay. 

2. — Li Copper. Plate xv., fig. 6 ; pi. xxviii., fig. 7. 

Obvi:iu 3E : — Female fig^ire, to the left. 

Legend . - BACIAEUIN BACIAEUIC MEPAAOT PnAAIPICOT. 

Reverse ; — Jove enthroned. 

Akian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa Mdhdtakasa Spaliri^aBa. • 

Monograms, Nos. 131, ISh/, and 131^. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua, pi. viii., fig. 12. 


XXX. Azas. 


1, — Didraehnia. 

Obverse . —The standard Azns’ type of horseman, to the right; the spear point 
slightly deprc.ssed 

Legend —BASIAEnS BASIAEHN MEPAAoT AZoT. 

Reverse:— Female figure, with palm-branch in the left, and a four-pointed 
object in the right hand, somewhat after the nature of the 
Scythian monograms, No. 169, etc. 

Arian TiEOEND ^Mdhdrajasa Rajarq/aaa Mahafaaa Ayasa. 

Monogram, Captain Robinson, 132, with Arian letters, mi. 

‘Ariana Aiitiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 12. ‘Jour, des Sav.,’ 1835, ii., 16, 
monogram, 133 with tan. 

“) . — Hemidrachraas. 

Monograms, No. 133, with Arian letters hh and dh ; No. 133, with the 
word san ; No. 38a, with severally 535 and an Arian t ; No. 38®, with 
a Greek A and an Arian t \ No. 38a, with an Arian t alone; No. 134, 
with an Arian si ; No. 134, with dh and mi. 

* Ariana Antiqna,* pi. vi., fig. 18. 

2. —Didrachma. ^ 

Obverse Horseman, as above. 

Reverse; — Minerva Promachos, to the left. 

Monograms 85 ; 85, with Arian a on obverse ; 85 simple with 132 ; 133, 
with the Arian word «a«, and No. 63a. 
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») . — Hemidraclima. 

Monograms, Britisli Museum, 85 ; Captain Hobinson, 85 simple with 132. 

3. — Didrachma. 

Obveiise : — Horseman, as above. 

Betebse : — Jupiter, with spear and bolts . mi 

Monograms, Capt. Bobinson, 132a with 5A. British Museum, 1 32a ^-ith dh, 

4. — Variety of No. 3. Didrachma. 

Obveiise : — Horseman, as above, with the Arian letters Tri below the hor.se. 
Beveese Jove, with the spear or sceptre, triple-pointed, the points diverging 
from one centre ; nimbus encircles the head. 

Monogram, No. 85. 

5. — Hemidrachma. 

OnvEiiflE: — As above. 

Monogram, Arian letU'rs H. 

Bevekse Jove, with triple-pointed sceptre ; but the right hand is elevated in 
the act of thrownng the thunderbolt. 

Monograms, No. 85a, with an Arian a. Captain Bobinson. 

®). -Hemidrachma. Variant 
Obverse . —As above. 

Beveb&e : — Jupiter rayed, to the front, leaning on a spear ; tlie bolt.s are held 
* in the right h.and low down. 

Monogram, No. 135. Captain Bobinson 

6. — Didrachma. 

Obverse: — The Azas’ horseman, t«) tl»e light, ^\ithout the spear, the right 
hand of the figure Ls extended above tlie horsey’s head. 

Monogram, an Arian s. 

Reverse . —Minerva, to the right, lielmcted and armed with buckler, right 
hand extended. 

Monograms, Captain Robinson, *52, with a. Lady Klliot, double monogram, 
138 and 139, without the Bactriaii adjunct of the latter. Mr Carno’s 
collection, monogram, No. 141, with the several Arian letters mn^ si^ pi^ 
or dh. 

(6). — Variety. 

Obverse : — Horseman, as above, with whip in the right hand and bow behind 
the saddle. 

Revere : — As in No. C. 

l&nogram, 85 simple, with 1335. 

, — Hemidrachma. 

Monogram 85. ^ Mr. Bayley. 

b).— .Variety, 

Revebse Minerva, to the left. 

Monograms, obverse, Arian $o ; reverse, 85. 


Mr. Brereton. 
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7.— Didrachma. Plate ivii., fig, 17 (?). 

Obverbs: — Horseman, as aboye, with whip in the right hand, bow at the baok 
of the saddle, 

Ebtbuse : — Standing figure, with spear, holding a small statue of Victory. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., figs, 16, 16 (?), 17. 

British Museum, monograms, 38a with 63, and Arian letters /, bu, dhy etc. ; 
others, with omit No. 63. B.I., monogram, obverse, Arian ji ; reverse, 
134a associated with 636 and 63; a second, reverse, No. 42 with 136, 
and an Arian dh, Mr. Brereton, obverse, monogram, san \ reverse, as in 
the first cited B.I. coin. 


a) . — Hemidrachma. 

Monograms, No. 137, with san ; a second; No. 1*38, with dh and b. Lady 
Elliot. Mr. Brereton, 38a with Arian i ; a second, obverse, Arian s ; 
reverse, 38a with 139. 


8. — Didrachma. Plate xrii., fig. 15. 

Obverse : — Horseman, as above. 

Monogram, Arian ti. 

Revebse:— Minerva, with spear, to the right; bare head, and right arm 
cxtijnded. * 

Monogram, 85 simple with 133tf. B.I., obverse, monogram, Arian ii ; 
reverse, 856 with 1336. 


‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 13. 

(8).— Variety. Billon. * 

Rbveii.se -.—Similar figure, with triple-pointed spear. 

Monogram, Arian «i and 1346. 


9. — Didrachma. Billon. Plate xvii., fig. 16. 

Obverse .—As above. 

Reverse .-Neptune, with trident, to the front. 

Monogram, No. 140, with si. 

‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 14. 

10. — Hcmidrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 18. 

Obverse ; — Horseman, as above, with bow and whip. 

Reverse : — Minerva, to the front, armed with spear and shield, the right arm 
upraised. 

Monograms 135a, withff^A; 1356 and Arian monogram 142, sa shi^ 1356 
with 39a. Another : obverse, monogram a ; reverse, 140a, with an in- 
distinct symbol like 132. Miscellaneous obverse, mint-marks Arian 
letters s, and sd. 

‘ Ariana Autiqua,’ pi. vi., fig. 19. 

11. — Drachma. 

Obverse . — King, standing, to the left ; right hand extended, aud||pped spear 
on his left shoulder. 

Revtiese ; — ^Winged figure of Victory, to the right, holding out a chaplet. 
Monogram, No. 64. 

10.— □ Copper. Plato xvii., fig. 14. 

Obverse : — Neptune, treading on a prostrate figure. Legend as above. 
Reverse : — Female figure, surrounded by branches. Legend as above. 

Monogram, No. 64. * Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vii., fig. 5. 
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Mr. Brereton has a superstruck piece of this olass^ offering the peculiarity 
in that the obverse legend exhibits portions of the epigraidi of two dis- 
tinct dies : it may be represented in its present state thus^SHTHPoS 
fiaorUiZOS MEPAAoT AZoT.' 

11. — □ Copper. 

Obvbkse ; — King, riding on a Bactrian camel. 

Reverse : -Thibetan y&k (or long-haired bull). 

*Ariana Antique/ pi. vii., fig. fi. 

12 — □ Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 9. 

Obverse: — King on horseback, with spear sloped. 

Reverse Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 85 ; 86 simple, with <, and the four variants classed under 
*No. 143. Another obverse, san; reverse, 134 with si. 

‘ Aiiana Antiqua,' pi. vii., fig. 12. 

13. — □ Copper. Plato xv., fig. 8. 

Obverse : —Hercules, to the front, with chaplet upraised in his right hand, and 
club in the loft, after the manner of the reverse devices of 
Demetrius- 
Moifogram, 635. 

Reverse : — Horse, free, to the right. 

Monogram, mi. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 7. 

14. — O Copper. Plate xvi., figs. 4, 5. 

Obverse . — Elephant, to the right. 

Reverse : — Indian bull, to the right. 

Monograms, Nos. 52 with Ariau « ; 85 ; 85 simple with 142« ; 85 simple 
with 132. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua/ pi. vii., tig. 10. 

16. — O Copper. Plate x\i., figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Obverse . — Humped bull, to the right. 

Reverse : —Indian lion, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrajasa R(0adirajMa Mahata^a Ayasa. 

Monograms, 132 with 145fl, I35a with 39ff, 135i with 39a, 1435 with 39a, 
144 with 138, 145 with 138, 146 with 140, 1355 with 142, 865 with 133, 
1345 with si. 

* Ariana Antiqua,* pi. vii., fig. 8. 

■) — Small coins. Similar types, ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., flg. 9. 

— □ (?) ‘Ariana Antiqua/ pi. vil., fig. 3. Monogram, a. Rev. monogram, /)r, 

16. — Q C^per. Plate xvi., fig. 10. 

ObveIRe : — Demeter, seated on a throne. 

Reverse: — Hermes, standing. 

Arian legend as in No. 1. 

Most common monogram, No. 1355 associated with 142. 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., fig. 12. 

' [Some months (1857) Mr. Bayley read an interesting paper, on the subject 
of the superstruck coins of Azes, at one of the meetings of the Numismatic Society,] 
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IT.—O Copper. Plate xvi., fig. 12. 

Obverse:— F igure, seated cross-legged. 

Be VERSE Hermes, standing. 

Ariam Legend, as in No. 15. 

Monograms, the combinations entered in plate xi.tf from No. 147 to 153. 
‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. vii., figs. 13, 14. 

») — Small coins, ditto. ‘Ariana Antiqua/ pi. vii., fig. 15. 

18. — O Copper. 

Obverse Female figure, clothed in Indian garments, standing to the front ; 

the right arm is raised towards the head, and the left hand rests 
upon the hip. 

Eeverse :— Humped bull, to the right. 

Mr. Brercton, monogram 154. Mr. Bayley, monograms indistinct. 

19. — O Copper. 

Obverse . —A lion, sejant. A 

Legend, blundered and unintelligible. 

Eeverse : — Rude figure of Demoter, seated. 

Arian Legend . — Mdhdrajaaa Ayaia. ^ 

Monogram, No. 31a, with ti, Mr. Bayley. 

20. — O Copper. Minute coin. Types similar to No. 7. 

Monograms, Obv. No. 155, and mi. Rev. No. 38<7 and #««. Mr. Bayley. 

21. — O Copper. Types similar to □ Copper, No. 12. 

Monogram 85. Mr. Brereton. 

22. — □ Copper. 

Obverse — King on horseback, with the right hand extended. 

Monogram 124a. 

Reverse .—Indian lion to the right. 

Arian Legend, imperfect : Mahatam . . . Ayasa. 
Monogram indistinct. Col. T. Bush. 

23. — O Copper. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman with whip and bow 
Monogram, 167. 

Reverse : — Minerva, to the right ; with sloped spear and right hand extended. 
Arian Legend, as in No. 16. 

Moiiogi'ams, group 158. 

24. — O Copper. Plate ivii., fig. 22. 

Obverse : — Horseman, with right hand raised. 

Monogram 124a. 

Reverse : — Demeter, standing, to the front ; right arm extended, the left sup- 
ports the cornucopia. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdr<njasa Mahatma Dhramikasa HajaAirajam Ayma, 
Monograms, No. 16fi, 166 with dh, 156a, 156^ 156c, with variants of mis- 
cellaneous Bactrian letters on the field. \ 
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25.— Plate ii., figs. 11, 12. 

Obvebse .—Indian lion, to the right. 

Eeyerse : — Demeter, standing, to the left. 

Abian Legend : -^Mdhdrqjasa Mc^atirjyasa Mahataaa Ayma, 

‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.,’ vol. ix., p. 876. 


Stjb-Azas (Aspavabma). 

1.— O Copper. 

OnvEiisE : — Azas’ horseman, with right hand holding a whip. 

Legend;— BASIAE nX BAXIAEHN MEPAAoT AZoT. 

Monogram, No. 157 {Agq}?), 

Reverse ; — Minerva, hclmetcd, with spear and shield, to the right; the right 
hand supports a small figure of Victory. 

Arxan Legend. ^ — Indr a Varma Putrdaa Aspavarmasa Strategaaa Jayatasa 
(General Aspavama, son of Indra Varma, the victorious). 

Monograms, No. 159, with 132, and the several Arian letters entered in the 
plate under No.'^GO. 

As this catalogue docs not profess to follow any authoritative serial distribution of 
the monarchs comprehended in the general list, I insert in this place, as most suit- 
ahlo, in obedience to typical order, certain obvious derivatives from the standard 
devices of Azas’ mintages, which bear exclusively the names and titles of Satraps who 
may be supposed to have succeeded to the possession of local divisions of his once 
extensive dominions, but who refrained from arrogating to themselves the style and 
dignity of absolute monarchy. 

Zeionisab. 

1. — Didrachma. Plate xxviii., fig. 5. 

Obverse : — ^Azas’ horseman, with right hand extended, and bow at the back of 
the saddle. 

Legend illegible. Monogram 159. 

Reverse : — King, standing, to the front ; supported by two figures in the act of 
placing a chaplet on his head. 

Arian Legend, imperfect at the bottom '.•^ihanima. 

Monogram 161. 

‘Jour, dcs Sav.,’ 1839, p. 102. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig, 17. 
Cunningham, ‘ Jour As. Soc., Beng.,’ 1854, pi. xxxv., fig. 1. 

2 . — Hemidracbma. Unique. 

Obverse : — Horseman as above. 

Legend, corrupt : — oNNIIAIT TIoT CATPAIT ZeiOINlCoT. 

Monogram 159. 

Reverse : — Standing figure of the king receiving a chaplet from Demeter ? 
Arian Legend:— Chatrapaaa Futraaay Ohatrapaaa Jihaniaaa, 
Monogram, No. 162. 

Mr. Bayley. See also Cunningham, loe. eit., pi. xxxv., fig. 2. 

* rCunningham, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,' 1854, p. 696, StraUgat is identified 
with the Greek ^Tparnyos.'} 
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3. — O Copper. 

Obvekse Indian bull, to tbe right. 

Lbobnd, corrupt and imperfect : —TI:Air TIT CATPAII. 

Monogram, No. 169, with aan. 

Abian Legend: — . . . ffttla Putrasa Chatrapaaa Jihanatasa* 

Monogram 163. 

British Museum, two coins, from Major Cunningham’s collection* 

4, — Copper. Unique. Plate xlii., fig. 8. 

Obvbbsb .-—Elephant. 

Legend, corrupt and imperfect : — AHIZIoAAI ZslUlNlC* 

Monogram, 'p. 

Reveksb;— B ull, to the left. 

Akian Legend .^Mani {Ji)hanea8a. 

Monogram as in the plate. Col. T. Bush. 

6. — □ Copper. 

Obverse: — Azas' horseman. 

Legend, imperfect. Combination obtained from six specimens gives no 
more satisfactory result than the following -.— rAToT ToT XAPANUIC 
A - EICa. Monogram indeterminate. 

Reverse .^Sinha^ or Indian lion, to the right. 

Abian Legend, likewise imperfect and incomplete Bhrata 

JDaophana Akaaa Putrasa, 

Monograms, pray X, etc. 

^ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 2 ; md Cunningham, * Jour. As. Soc. 
Beng.,’ 1864, p. 696, 


XXXI. Azilisas. 

1.— Didrachma. Plate xvii., fig. 27. 

Obverse : — Azas’ horseman, with spear. 

Legend:— BAS lAEa^ BASIAEXIN MEPAAoT AZlAIEoT. 

Monogram, ti. 

Reverse : — Figure, to the left, holding the four-pointed object in the right, and 
palm-branch in the left hand. 

Abian Legend - — Mdhdrqjaaa Rajarajasa Mahatasa Ayileahaaa. 
Monograms, British Museum, 133 with san and 6A; ditto, 134 with at. 
British Museum monogram, 2 with si and g. Capt. Robinson, monogram 
134 with si and s. B. I. Miscellaneous A^an letters, sany siy hhy dhy with 
tiy and A with son. * Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. viii., fig. 6. 

Hemidrachma. Similar types. British Museum monogram, 1320, with t. 
Capt. Robinson, monogram 2, with an Arian k. 


2. — Didrachma. 

Obverse as above, with Arian letter s in the field. 

Reverse : — Female figure, to the left, with chaplet and palm-branch. 

Monogram, No. 77. * Aiiana Mtiqua,* pi. viii., fig. 6. 
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3. ^ — Didraclima. (145 grs ) 

Obverse :-~Azas* horaoman, to the right, with whip and the bow fixed behind 
the saddle. 

Monogram, No. 137. 

Reverse: — Dioscuri, standing to the front, leaning on their spears. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhdrqfasa Rajadirajam Mahatasa Ayilishasa^ 

Mr. Bayley. Col. Nuthall, Obv. monogram, 137 with 5, and Rev. 164. 

4. — Didrarhma. (142 grs.) 

Obverse as No. 3. 

Monogram, 137®. 

Reverse : — Single figure, bearded, clothed in skins, to the front ; the right hand 
grasps a spear, the left rests upon the sword hilt. 

Monogram, No. 165. Mr. Bayley. Mr. C. M'Leod. 

5 — □ Copper. 

Obverse- — S tanding figure, to the front (indistiuct), with right arm extended, 
and mantle on the left. 

Monogram, 30^. 

Reverse . — Lion, as in Azas’ coins. 

Monogram, No, 166, A second coin has mi (?) 

Mr. Bayley, Capt. Robinson. 

6.— □ Copper. 

Obverse — Azas’ horseman, with speai* sloped downwards. 

Reverse — Bull, to the left. Arian legend as in No. 1. 

British Museum monogram, 132 with mi, and traces of monogram 125/r. 

•) —Plate xvii., fig. 28 

Reverse • — Bull, to the right. 

7 — n Copper. 

Obverse Azas' horseman. 

Reverse ; — Elephant. 

Arian Legend . — Mdhdrajam Mahatasa Ayilishasa. 

Monogram, variety of No. 124, with si. 

* Ariana Antiqua,' pi. viii., fig. 7. 

8. — □ Copper, 

Obverse : — Horseman. 

Reverse : — Hercules, seated, with club, aud as in Spaiyrios’ coins. (C a.) 
Arian Legend, as in No. 7. 

Monogram, No. 134. Mr. Bayley. 

And a second piece, 167. Ordinary monogram, No. 134, with Arian s, «, 
or ti, 

9. — n Copper. 

Obverse : — Standing figure, to the right, with the right arm extended horizon- 
tally, and holding a chaplet. 

Reverse ■ — Figure in short tunic, with loose veil-like garments around the head, 
etc. 

Arian Legend, imperfect : — , . . jasa Mahatasa Ayilishasa, 

Mr. Bayley. 
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XXXII. SoXEB Megfas. 

!•— O Copper. 

Obverse : — Bust of king, with crested helmet, to the left ; the right hand holds 
an arrow. ^ 

Monogram, No, 168, with the Arian letters ii^ in front of the pro61e. 
Keterse : — Azas’ type of horseman, elevating a small object like a cross. 
LBGElfD:— BAClAgV BAClAgVOIN COITHP MCFAC. 

Monogram, No. 168. Mr, Bayley. 

Ariana Antiqua/ pi. ix., figs. 8, 10. 

2. — O Copper. Plate xAni., fig. 26. 

Obverse : — Bust of king, with rayed head ; the right hand holds either a javelin 
Avith pennons, or a simple dart. 

Monogram,. No. 168. 

Keveiise : — As above. 

Monogram, No. 168. "Ariana Antiqiia,’ pi. ix., figs. 11 to 19. 

There are numerous subordinate varieties of this type of coin, which it is needr 
loss to pai tieularize in this place. But I may notice that the degraded Greek 
sigmas, wliieh have heretofore usually been rendered by a square C, are, in 
these mintages, iiiditferciitly interchanged with the equally debased C on the 
difforc’Ut .speciiu( ns. * 

3. — O Copper. Plate xvii., fig. 23. 

Obverhe . — King on horseback, to the right. 

Legend .-BACIi\EV BACIAfiVCON COITHP MsFAC. 

Reveiwe —A male figure, with flat helmet and fillet, casting incense upon a 
small altar. 

Aki\n Legend . -^Mahdrajma Rijadh vasa Mahataaa Tradatasa. 
Munogi’am, ii. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. ix., figs. 20, 21, 22. 

4. — O Copper. 

Obverse Head, with filh?t, to the right. 

Monogram, No. 168. 

Re VEU8E Standing figure, to the left, holding a staff or spear in the left hand, 
and what may possibly be intended for the thunderbolt in the 
right. 

(iutEK Legend (imperfect). Mr. Bayley. 


XXXIP. Kadputses. 

1. — Gold. Linquc. 

Obverse . —King, seated after the Oriental fashion (cross-legged) on clouds. 

He holds a club in liis hand, and small flames ascend from bis 
shoulders ; he Avears a Scythic cap surmounted by a single- 
centred trident. 

Legend. -BACIAETC ooHMo KAA*1CHC. 

Monogram, 169. 

Reverse . — Siva and liis bull (Nandi) ; flames rise from the divinity’s head; he 
holds a trident in his right hand. 

Arian 1..egend : — Muhdreyasa liajadirajasa sarvnhffu Imastasa Mah%masta4t<n 
hapinasum. 

l\louogi*am, 159. Captain Robinson. 
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3.— Gold. 

Obvbrse :--King, seated on an Eastern throne^ with a flower in his right hand. 

Legend and monogram as aboye. 

Reverse:— Device as No. 1. 

Monogram, ditto. 

‘Jour, des Say./ 1834, pi. fig. 7. ‘ Ariana Antique/ pL x., fig. 5» 
and pi. zxi., fig. 17. 

I do not propose to enter into any detail of the coins of Kadphises in this place, 
as they scarcely belong to the Bactrian series. It will be sufficient to refer to 
the types already figured and described by Prinsep,' and the additional speci- 
mens engraved in the ‘ Ariana Antique.* It is to be noted that these and 
other Indo-Scytbian coins arc known only in gold and copper, the single 
supposed silver specimen in the E.I.H.* haying proved to be of copper 
plated over ! 


XXXIII. Gondophaaes.* 

1. — O Copper. Plate xliii., fig. 15. 

Obverse Azos’ horseman, to the right. 

Legend:— BACIAEoiC BAClAEttlN ToNAo^APoT. 

Monogram, No, 170. 

Reverse:— F igure, with trident, 

Abian Legend : -^Mdhdraja Majaraja Mahataaa Gadapharaaafi 
British Museum coin. Monogram, No. 171. 

* Ariana Antique' (billon coin), pi. v., fig. 16. 


* [PI. yiii., fig. 4 ; pi. xxii., figs. 1, 2, 3.] 

* [‘Ariana Antique,’ pi. x., figs. 7 to 21.] 

® [‘Ariana Antique,’ pi, xi., fig. 9.] 

* [An enquiry of considerable interest has been raised with reference to the name 

preserved on these coins, so long veiled from European intelligence, in virtue of the 
almost literal identity it bears to the designation of the king mentioned, in certain 
old church legends, as the ruling potentate of India at the period of the mission of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. The coincidence in the apjjcllatioii is certainly remarkable, 
though there is a defect in the primary authority fu: the statement, a difficulty in 
regard to the correspondence of the site of the kingdom, and a doubt as to the 
needful accordance of the epochs of the legendray and ihe numismaticnlly-certified 
monarchs, the latter of whom seems to belong to a date prior to our era; but, for the 
reconcilement of this last obstacle, there is a fairly open margin afl'orded by the suc- 
cessional coins, which in themselves suggest the question as to whether the name of 
Gondophares was not posthumously elevated into the rank of a dynastic title. The 
following heads of sentences will indicate the leading combinations deposed to by the 
‘ Legenda Auroa,* p, 33 : — ‘ Thomas apostolus cum csset apud Cajsaream, appaniit ei 
dominus dicens : rex Indiao Gundoferus, etc., p. 36. Post h»c aiitcm apostolus et 
Abbancs ad regem India) pervenerunt . . . Gad frater regis, etc., p. 37. Post 
hoc autem in superiorem Indiam ahiit*. — ‘Jacobi a Voniginc Lcgcnda Aurea.* 
Dresden, 1846. <y. also ‘Lomhardica fiistoria’ (1490), Kercher; pp. 122 and 

91 severally of the French and Latin editions of his ‘China,’ etc.; also Assemain’s 
erudite rectiilcationa, pp. 30 and 691, vol. iii. (2nd part).] 

® [The Arian orthogi*aphy of this name varies considerably, not only in the different 
mintages of diverse types, but even in pieces having similar standard devices : among 
the latter, belonging to class No. 1, 1 note Ganduphrata-^Guduphaj etc.] 
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2. — O Copper. 

Obyebse Ab above. 

Lbobnd;— BA tJIAEtOC BACIAE«)N MEPAAoT TNAO*fPPOT. 

Bsvebse : — Minerva, armed, to the right. 

Abian Legend: — Mdhdrqja Rc^adirc^a Tradaich, . . » Oadapha/taaa. 
Monogram, No. 134^ with 172. 

Mr. Brereton. * Ariana Andqtxa,’ pi. v., fig. 17. 

3. — O Copper. 

Obvebbe : — ^As above. 

Eevebse Male figure, with spear, to the right. 

Monograms, No. 134e with 173 (t and phre)j No. 171 with 155®. 

^ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. v., fig. 18. 

4. — D Copper. (Type as in pi. xxviii., fig. 16 ; and pi. xxxii., fig. 14). 

Obverse King, on horseback ; to his^front is seen Victory, presenting a chaplet. 

Legend: — BAClAEo ♦APoT(i*). [* Ariana Antiqua* Coin, ♦APoT 

/aePAAoT ToNAA.] 

Reverse;— C entre device, the monogram figured uiftcr No. 170, pi. xid. 

Arian Legend : — Mdhd .... Bhaga . . . sa Apratihatasa Ja , 9a 
Qudapliaraaa. 

Monograms, Arian letters. No. 63 and aan. 

Mr. Bayley. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,^ pi. xxi., fig. 16. 

6.— O Copper.^ 

Obverse . — Head of king, to the left ; the eontour similar to the Pakores’ busts. 

Legends imperfect. B. B., etc. 

Reverse :— Victory, with chaplet. 

Arian Legend :--^Mdhdrajasa Majadirqjasa Mahatasa Gudaphara 

Monogram, gu, and an indistinct Arian letter. Mr. Ba}ley. 

6. — O Copper. Plate xviii., figs, 5-8. 

Obverse : — Head of king, to the right, greatly barbarised. [THPoC TN AO*EPP.] 
Reverse Victory, as in No. 6. 

Arian Legend ; — Mdhdrcyasa Godapha . ia Tradatasa. 

Mr, Brereton, 

7. — O Copper. Small barbaric coin. 

Obverse : — Rude filleted head, to the right. 

Abbreviated Greek legend, BACl BAC . . . T. 

Reverse : — Rude figure of Thessalian Minerva, to the right. 

Arian Legend : — Rqjadirajasa Mahatasa Godapharaaa. 

Monogram, Arian siri and hd or ho. 


XXXIY. Abdalgases. 

1.— O Copper. 

Obverse : — King’s bust to the right, as in the I*akores’ typo. 

Legend . lAELJC CUJTHPoC A . . . . 

Reverse . — Figure of Victoiy, to the right (of good execution). 

Arian Legend : — Tradatasa Mdhdrajasa Abdaga^asa. Mr. Brereton. 

* [There is an interesting coin in the British Museum, brought from India by 
Captain Hollings, tyjdcally connected with the above, which deserves mention in this 
^lace. — O Copper. Obv . — Bust of king to the left, wearing the Parthian tiai'a. Imper- 
fect legend, in corrupt Greek, BACIAET. iiVv.—- Figure of Victory, as in No. 6. Greek 
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2. — -Q Copper. 

Obvekse Azas’ horseman, to the right, with flat cap and flowing fillet; hand 
upraised. 

Legend, corrupt:— BA2 IAEYoNTOI BA2IAEC0NT ABAAFASoY. 

Monogram, 170. 

A coin in the B. I. gives the name ABAAFASoY. Rev. monogram, 39^ 
with 174i, etc. 

Ruvebbe : — Erect figure, to the right ; head-di-css as on the obverse, with spear, 
hand extended. 

Arian Legend . — Godophara Shrada Putrasa Mdhdrqjftsa Ahdaga^asa. 

[Coin] ‘ of Gondophara*s brother’s son, Mhbhraja Abdagases.’ 

Capt. Robinson, 39A with Arian monogram, No. 174 {/Sakre or Sapkre). 

Some of the coins of this scries modify the obverse legend. It is usually in 
comipt and bungled Greek, and difficult to make sense of ; but it clearly 
accords with the substance conveyed in the Arian legend above transcribed, 
in defining the nepo^ relationship of Abdalgases. A collation of three speci- 
mens (B. 1.) produces the follovring imperfect version— BA" lAEYA DAAA 
FYNAI4»EPo AAEA4>IAEujC. The Reverse legend is also uncertain in the 
different specimcuis, adding, at times, the titles of Tradatasa and Dhrmniasa 
after the Mfiharaja Monogram, 176. 

3. — O Copper. Similar types. 

Legends, imperfect [loI4»EPo AAEA4»I] with the addition of the title of 
Tradatasa before the name on the reverse, Mr. Brcrcton. 

4. — O Gopper. 

Obverse .—Horseman, to the left. 

Reverse • — Figure as in No. 1, without the cap. Major Cunningham. 

») — Small coin. Mr. Bayley. 

5. — O Copper. 

OnvERSE : — As No. 2. Monogram, No. 146 with t. 

Reverse : —Erect figure, holding a small statue of Victory, to the left. 

Monogram, No. 134c, with Greek AP and Bactrian i. Mr. Bayley. 


Spb-Abdagases Sasax, 


1. — O Copper. 

Obverse: — Ilonscnun, as in No. 2. Legend imperlcct. 

Monogram, No. 170, withy?. My * Cabinet,’ 170, and b. 

Reverse - —Figure as above. No. 2. 

Arian Tn:oEND . — Mdhdrajasa Mahatasa Tradatasa * Godaphrasa 

Sasasa, 

Monogram, No. 159, with and small letters, shy etc, in the field. Mr. 
Bayley, j?, pi, etc. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. v., fig. 20. 


legend imperfect, hut the name or title road.s clearly CANABAPoY. (y. JElii 
Spartiani— Lugduni Bat. mdclxi, p. 23 ; and Kerchcr, pp. 80, French edit., 59, 
Latin edit. Psammossires 9 

^ [Major Cunningham renders the doubtful word here omitted as Pem-hadasa 
(Sanskrit, Deva-hridya)y God-hcarted, etorpoiros. ‘ Jour. A. Soc. Bcng.,» 

1854, p. 713.] 
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2.— O Copper. 

Obtxbse ; — Azas* horseman. 

Reverse:— Jupiter, holding a figure of Victory, to the left. 

Abian Legend: — Mdharajasa Saecha I>ha{fnapida8<i) Sasata [Cunningfham]. 
Monogram, No. 134c, with Greek AP and Arian L 

‘ Ariana Antiqua,' pi. v., figs. 19, 20, 

XXXV. Aesaces. 

I extract the following notice of the coins of Arsaces from Major Cunningham’s 
paper in the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,* vol. xi., 1842, p. 135. 

l -r-O Copper. 

Obverse : — A horseman, to the right. 

Legend:— BACIASVONTOC BACIA£tt)N AIKAIoT APCAKoT. 

RE'VTiHSE: — Type obliterated.' 

Ahian Legend : — Mdhdrajnaa Rajarajasa Mahetta^a Ashahakasa Tradataaa. 
2.— O Copper. 

Obverse : — A homeman, to the right. ^ 

Legend, imperfect ; — BA2I . . OT APSAKoY. 

Reverse —Male figure, to the left, holding a small figure in his right hand. 
Arian Legend — Muhdrajaraja0p . . . Aiahshakaaa), 

% 

XXXVI. Pakores. 

l. — O Copper. 

Obveuse :— Board(5d head, to the left; the hair is elaborately curled and 
arranged after the Persian fashion. 

Legend BACIA6TC BACIAcwe BAKoPHC. 

Reverse • — Victory with chaplet, to the right. 

Arian Legend . — Mdhdrajasa Rajadirajasa Mahatasa Fakuraaa. 
Monogi-ams, Nos. 177, 178, composed of Bactrian letters, with the addi- 
tional foot-stroke peculiar to the stjle of writing in use on these coins. 

‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ vol. xi., pi. fig. 11. 


XXXVIII. Oethagnes. 

1. — O Copper. 

Obverse Head of king, to the left; the hair is arranged after the Persian 
fashion on the Pakores’ device. 

Legend (conupt) :— BACIAETC BACIAECON MEPAC oP0ArNHC. 
Reverse • — Victory, to the right, holding out a fillet 

Legend (imperfect) : — {Mdhdrajasa f) Mahataaa Gudupharaaa .... 

British Museum. Bactrian monograms, gu and go. 
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COINS AND RELICS FROM BACTRIA. 

[Article XXI. completes the series of James Prinsep's 
original essays. The subjoined paper by his brother, Mr. 
H. T. Prinsep, is reproduced from the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,* December, 1838, as introductory to, and 
partially illustrative of, my author’s latest artistic contribution 
to Indian numismatics, — an engraving which he himself was 
not spared to comment on in the text of the Journal for whose 
pages it was designed.^] 


1 [The severance of this connexion, at the time deemed only temnorary, is 
rccoraed in the subjoined proceeding of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal/ 'which, 
however intentionally complimentary, does but scant justice to the position James 
Prinsep achieved for the Society itself, iiUpasociation with the joui'nal of which he is 
here recognised as the editor] : — 

Extract from the proceedings of the ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal/ TVednesday 
evening, the 14th November, 1838. The Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, Ihcsidcnt, in the 
chair. — Before proceeding to the general business of the meeting, the President rose 
and stated that he held in hi.s hand a letter from the Secretary, Mr. James Prinsep, 
the substance of which must be a source of deep regret to ever}' member of the 
Society, for every one must feel the loss the Society had suffered in the departure of 
its Secretary, Mr. J ames Piinsep. lit* assured the meeting, however, and he spoke 
on the authority of a conversation he had with Mr. I'rinsep, before his departure, 
that this gentleman's absence from India would be but for a short period, and that on 
his return he would be ready to take the same interest, and to display the same zeal 
and anxiety, wbich hadl^o honorably distinguished his discharge of the important 
duties he had undertaken in connexion with the Society. Tlxe President said that 
the objects of the Society had, under Mr. Prinsep’s able superintendence, been 
prosecuted Vith a vigour which had added largely to its credit and reputation ; and 
that the results produced in every department of srienec and literature, for which the 
Society was indebted chiefly to its Secretary’s •ictivity and varied powers, hiul sus- 
tained its character in a manner rivalling the periods when it derived renown from 
the labours of a Jones, a Colcbrooke, and a Wilson. The ]’r(^sidcnt took occasion to 
add, that, in the time of Mr. James Prinsep, and on his proposition, the name of the 
Society had been associated with a monthly periodical, cstablislied by the late Captain 
Herbert, originally under the name of ‘ Gleanings in Science.’ The work was after- 
wards extended and ably conducted by Mr. Prinsep himself ; and at his suggestion 
it was resolved, in 1831, that so long as this periodical should be conducted by a 
Secretar)' of the Society, it should bear the title of ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society 
under that name it had been since continued by Mr. I’linscp with very distinguished 
success to the present day. The Society had no property m the ‘Journal,’ and no 
right to prevent Mr. Prinsep from sejiaratiiig it again from the Society, and con- 
ducting it on his own account ; hut he had no such intention. He (Sir E. Ryan) 
had ascertained that Mr. James Prinsep bad made arrangements for its being con- 
tinued to the end of the present year from materials in hand ; and after that he meant 
that his series should be closed ; but he had no objection to the Society’s continuing 
the periodical by the same name, under other management, as a concern quite indc- 
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It has been already announced in the pages of this Joimial^ that the 
extensive collections of coins and other relics made by Mr. Masson, by 
Sir Alexander Bumes, and Dr. Lord, were on their way to Oaleutta, 
and were likely to fall shortly under the examination of the Editor. 
He felt it as a great compliment that was paid to his efforts to restore 
the lost portions of Indian and Bactrian history by means of the eoins 
and inscriptions still extant in the language and with the saperscrip- 
tions and dates of the rajas of those times, that collectors in all parts of 
India were in the habit of submitting to his inspection whatever they 
lighted upon as unusual, and sought his reading and interpretation of 
the legends, emblems, and inscriptions, which baffled the learning and 
ingenuity of the pandits and antiquarians of the vicinity. As a con* 
sequence of the happy discoveries made by him in this line, coins and 
transcripts of inscriptions came in from all quarters, from Assam and 
Ava to Bokhara and Sindh, and from Ceylon northward to Nepal. The 
possession of the rich store of materials thus accumulated gave facilities 


pendent. Now, he (the President) believed that all the members of tbe Society 
would re^ct cxcocdinply that a periodical so established, and which had acquired 
such credit and considi'ration, should he discontinued. He trusted that it would be 
resumed hy Mr. J. Prinsof) himself when he returned to India ; bnt, in the mean- 
time, he should submit to the meeting the propriety of taking into consideration the 
possibility of making some arraDg('ment to carry it on during Mr. Prinsep’s absence. 
Having premised thus much, the President stahd that he should read to tbe meeting 
Mr. James Prinsep’s letter, placing the situation of Secretary at their disposal: but, 
as he had no doubt it would be the unanimous feeling of the meeting to desire to 
retain Mr. Prinsep in official connection with the Society, lie should not consider this 
letter ns an absolute resignation, but should propose a resolution, and submit arrange- 
ments founded upon it, which would enable Mr. Prinsep to resume the office on his 
return to India. The President then read the following letter : — 

To ihe Jlon. Sir Edward Rtan, A7., Fresidont of thr Asiatic Society. 

IIoN. Sir, 

Beinj; compelled by ill-hpulth to piocccd to soa and eventually to Europe, 1 have taken my 
passai?!' on board Hil- ‘ llcrcfordhhiro,’ with the intonlion of hemg: absent from the conntn' for 
two or p(‘rhups thicc years. I am thus uiulci the necessity' of idacing at the disposal of the 
Society the situation ot its Soeivlarv, which I havt* lilled tor rive years. 

It IS with ifreiit reluctance and regn't that 1 thus separate myself from a body with whom 
I have been associated in labours ot much interest and utility, whose favour has encouraged my 
*eal, and throufth whose credit and lejmt.ition m the world 1 have obtained the means of 
makinfs' generally knowm my own humble eftorts in the eau^se of scionee, and my not unsuccessful 
endeavoui-s to exiilore the antiquities of the country to whose sen ice w'c ai’e devoted. 

But the disability ()f sickness i.s an accident to which we are all liable, and from w’hich there 
is no resource, Imt in temporary dcpiirturc to a better elininte. I am thus compelled to leave 
my incomplete* labours to be perlected bj otliers, and to relinquish the place I have held in the 
Society, that ijron.siou may be made for its conipi'tcnt discharffc under tbe tailurc of ray own 
power of louB-er rendeniiff u.scful service. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

1st 1838. (Signed) Jajwbs Prinsep. 

Proposed hy the President, seconded by Mr. Cumin, and unanimously resolved : 
That tlie resignation of Mr. James Prinsep be not accepted; but the Society hope 
that he will return to resume the situation of Secretary, whicli lie liad filled so much 
to the credit of the Soci«jty for a period of five years.— llcsolvcd : That tbe President 
communicate to Mr. James Prinsep tho desire of the Society, that he shall not con- 
sider himself as having vacated the situation of Secretary ; and express the hope that, 
on his return to India, he will resume the situation of Secretary. 
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of comparison and collation which were doubtless a main cause of his 
success ; but the study and exertions required for the satisfaction of 
these numerous references to his individual skill, although entered 
upon with a zeal participated only by those who have achieved much, 
and feel that there is yet more within their reach which ought to be 
the result of their own discoveries, were too severe for the climate of 
India, and the Editor’s robust constitution sunk at last under the in- 
cessant labour and close attention given to these favorite studies at the 
very moment when the richest collection of inscriptions, coins, and 
relics, that had ever been got together in India, were actually on their 
way to Calcutta, as materials for maturing the results he had achieved. 
The collections of Mr. Masson were forwarded from Bombay in the 
John Adam, which reached Calcutta only in the course of the past 
December. There are of these coins from four to six thousand, besides 
the contents of several topes, and casts of figures of Budh, with vaiious 
other remains of the period antecedent to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Bactria and Afghanistan. The whole of this collection was by order of 
Government laid upon the table of the Asiatic Society at the meeting 
01 January, 1839 ; but the members present felt that, in the absence of 
their late Secretary, and likewise of Capt. Cunningham, Mr. Y. Tregear, 
and Colonel Stacy, there were no persons in Calcutta to whom the 
examination, arrangement, and report upon the coins and relics could 
be committed with confidence. They came therefore to the unanimous 
resolution to recommend their being forwarded without delay to Eng- 
land, where the Honorable Court would have the opportunity of sub- 
mitting them to the inspection of the late Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, jointly with Dr. ‘Wilson, the librarian at the East India House, 
and so the ends of science and of antiquarian research would be most 
effectually answered. 

The care of this magnificent collection, which is large enough to 
supply all the museums in Europe, has been kindly undertaken by Mr. 
Cracroft, a very zealous member of the Asiatic Society, and there is 
ground for hoping that under his superintendence a catalogue may yet 
be made before he takes his final departure for England. The articles 
have come round in bags without any separate lists, and in one bag 
there are about two thousand copper coins. 

But, independently of Mr. Masson’s collection, another numbered 
by thousands has been brought to Calcutta by Dr. McLeod, the In- 
spector General of Hospitals to Her Majesty’s forces in India. This 
consists partly of coins of all metals, but there are also several seals 
and gems of different stones cut with a great variety of emblems and 
devices. All these arc the property of Sir A. Burnes, and have arrived 
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for deposit and custody as well as for inspection ; they are therefore 
still available for the curious, and will continue so until Sir A. Bumes 
shall send instructions as to their disposal. We cannot ourselves Tinder- 
take the particular examination of these relics so as to give the detailed 
description they deserve. A selection from the coins had, however, 
previously been made at Simla, and those deemed most curious being 
forwarded by the dawk arrived fortunately before the departure of our 
Editor. Amongst them is that most curious coin of Dr. Lord, with 
the head of Eucra tides on one side, and of both his parents on the 
other, a drawing of which is exhibited in plate xlii. Epm the other 
selected coins thus transmitted, a plate was prepared by the Editor, 
which was intended to be illustrative of an article he designed giving 
in our last October number. The plate remains, and wo attach it to 
this article, that the curious who have followed our Editor to the length 
of his past researches may see the objects which he deemed worthy of 
fresh illustration in the field of Indo-Bactrian numismatology. If the 
‘Herefordshire,’ the ship in which he took passage,* had touched at 
Madras, or had put into Mauritius, or had met a vessel at sea, we 
might have hoped for the comments promised on this, as on two other 
plates which we also intend to give, and shall separately refer to. But 
the time approaches wheu the issue of the last number of our series 
will be expected, and wc can no longer defer the publication, under 
the doubtful expectation of receiving the desiderated paper from the 
Cape of Good Hope, Of the coins and gems therefore in ^iir Alexander 
Bumes’ 8 collection we can at present make no use, but we hold them 
ill deposit for the examination of others, and to await his further 
instructions. We must be content at present to give the plate referred 
to, wdiicli it will be seen is numbered xliii., together with such brief 
reading of the names, as a Tyro of Indian numismatics might be ex- 
pected with the aid of the alphabets to supply. The plate is of Indo- 
Bactrian coins of date antecedent to the introduction of Grecian art, 
with the Grecian alphabet, into the mints of that coimtry. The 
legends are in the ancient Ho. 1 character of the then universal Pali 
language, with Bactrian characters in some instances on the obverse, 
or intermixed. The names and emblems on these coins are well worth 
the study of the learned. 

Along with Sir A. Burnes’s coins, Dr. McLeod brought to Calcutta 
a very singular relic obtained by Dr. Lord at Badakbshan, and which 
is, we believe, destined for the British Museum. The relic in question 
is an ancient patera of silver, embossed in the interior in very high 
relief, and representing, with all the usual adjuncts of classic mythology, 
the procession of Bacchus. The god himself sits in a car drawm by two 
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harnessed females with a drinking cup in his hand. A fat infant^ 
Silenus, stands in front, and there is a female figure sitting on the 
after corner of the car, which, from its disproportionate size, we 
imagine to be the carved elbow of the seat on which the god reclines. 
There are also two winged cupids in attendance, one flying with a 
wand in his hand, to which a fillet is attached, the other end of which 
is held by the infant Silenus ; and the other on tlie foreground behind 
the wheel of the car, as if employed in pushing it on. The car is 
followed by a dancing Hercules, distinguishable by the club and lion 
skin . The heads of this figure and of the Bacchus are both wanting, 
owing probably to their having been of gold, or thought so, while the 
rest of the patera, being only of silver gilt, has escaped similar viola- 
tion. The gilding, however, is mostly worn away from long use, and 
in one part the side of the cup is actually worn through. Inde- 
pendently of the circumstance of the main figure being represented 
with a cup in hand, its identity with the Grecian Bacchus is proved 
by the vines circumpendent, and by the figure of a tiger standing 
prominently out in the fore-ground and drinking out of a wine jar. 

This patera is the property of Dr. Lord, who is also tlio fortunate 
owner of the double-headed coin of Eucratides, the original apparently 
from which the plate of a similar coin is given in Dr, Vincentes ‘ Peri- 
plus ; * but the double head is there represented as being on both sides 
of the coin. With a liberality deserving of particular notice, both these 
unique relics have been gratuitously appropriated by the finder, or are 
intended to be so, in the manner deemed by him most conducive to the 
ends of science, Dr. Lord not desiring to retain them as isolated trophies 
of his own good fortune in the field of research and discovery. 

I fear we must not look upon this piece of plate as affording evi- 
dence of the state of the arts in Badakhshan, where it was found, at 
any particular epoch. That it is of high antiquity is quite apparent 
from the condition of the metal, as well as from the design ; but in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea, published amongst Arian’s works, it is 
distinctly stated that apyvpwfiara, t.e. articles of silver plate, were a 
staple import from the west, for exchange against the productions of 
India. At Minnagarh, upon the Indus, it is further stated by the 
author of that treatise that he himself presented to the raja ^apvTifia 
apyvpdfiara, valuable pieces of plate, in order to secure his favor, and 
the grant of certain privileges of trade. There is thus reason to believe 
that the patera must have been brought from Greece or Asia Minor, 
and cither presented in like manner, or sold to some sovereign of 
Bactria, by a merchant desiring similar privileges of trade in that 
country. That it has been in use for centuries is evident from the 
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worn condition it now presents; but for how many it was in use, and 
for how many it lay treasured in royal or other repositories, is more 
than may now bo conjectured. 

INDO-BACTEIAN COINS. 

Specification of coins in plate xlir. 

1. Obverse : Armed figure standing with a club or spear ; no inscription. 

Reverse ; Elephant with rider. Bactrian inscription, Uqjaaa ; rest not deci- 
pherable. 

2. Obverse : Woman and deer, with inscription not legible : emblem, etc. 
Reverse ; Tree and mountain ; with emblems. fSce antCj vol. i., p. 201.] 

3. Obverse ; Man and bull ; same emblem as No. 2 ;^nd Mahdrdjasa Mahabhataaa 

in old P^lf clearly legible, but the name to the left baffles us. 
Reverse: Same device and emblems as No. 2, and Mahdrdjasa clearly legible 
in Bactrian at the bottom. 

4. Obverse : Same device as No. 2, and same emblem ; Mcym Itajasa Maghcidatma 

in old P(ili. 

Reverse ; Same device and emblems as No. 2 ; Makdrdjaaa in Bactrian ; the 
rest not legible. • 

5. A larger coin ; the same device on both sides as No. 3 ; obverse defaced. 
Reverse : Mahdrdjasa in Bactrian characters. 

6. Obverse: Bull and emblem; no letters. 

Reverse . Same emblem^ as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, with addition of a wheel : very 
peculiar, 

7. Obverse : Deer and man, with emblems; Rqjna Kunandasa in old Pfilf. 
Reverse: Some as Nos. 2, 3, 4, etc. • 

8. Obverse : Deer and woman ; Maftdrdjasa in P^li. 

Reverse : Same as No 2 ; no inscription. 

9. Obverse ; Deer and man ; Kunandasya in Phil. 

Reverse : Same as No. 2. 

10. Same precisely. Pffli inscription, JSfandasdy the last letter being an initial M d. 

BUDDHIST SATRAP COINS. 

11. Obverse; Horse caparisoned. 

Reverse : JRajasa^ in Bactrian, with various marks. 

12. Obverse : Horse. 

Reverse : Standing figure with bow. Inscription in PfilS, Sarba idpasa pata~ 
mapasa, \Khatrapasa P{E})agdma8ha8a.’\ 

13. The same indistinct. 

14. Obverse : The same worn. 

Reverse. Inscription in lines. Tamapasa legible in Pfflf. {Khatrapaaa 
pagdmasa F{H ?)agdmashaMJ\ 

16. Nothing distinct. 

16. Obverse : Horse's tail and hind quarter. 

Reverse : Figure standing. Lagdmapaaa in Pffli. 

17, 18, 19. Obverse: Bull. 

Reverse : Standing figure, with inscription Mtjnapadasa. Centre one 
in Bactrian. 
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20. Obverse: Standing figure. Pfili inscription, Faghugapasa, [Khatapam 

Fqja . . ] 

Reverse ; Figure. No inscription. 

21. Notking made out. 

22. Obverse ; Figure in speaking attitude. F<Qna Raghundm 

23. 24, 25. Not deciphered. 

N.B. — Those latter are classified as of the Satrap group — first, because of the title 
Rfija or Mahhrfija not being found in any of them ; secondly, because of the names 
having so evidently an ancient Persian aspect ; and lastly, because of the horse em- 
blem, which probably had its origin in the circumstances which attended the accession 
of Gushtasp, Darius Hystaspes. 


END OF ESSAYS. 








